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Washington  News 

am/  mMeu/ 


AS  America  looks  to  the 
7l.new  Congress  for 
aggressive  action  in  setting 
the  nation’s  house  in  order, 
readers  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  will  get  the  facts, 
completely  and  without 
compromise. 

They  will  get  it  from  sea¬ 
soned  reporters  experienced 
in  getting  the  kind  of  news 
which  is  hard  to  get.  They 
will  be  kept  informed  of 
every  important  develop¬ 
ment  and  trend  by  inde¬ 
pendent  news  gatherers 
celebrated  for  their  enter¬ 
prise  and  for  their  record 
of  producing  exclusive  news 
dispatches. 

Recognizing  the  steadily 
intensifying  interest  of 
Americans  in  news  originat¬ 
ing  at  the  nation’s  capital. 


the  Tribune  steadily  has  in¬ 
creased  its  facilities  for 
gathering  it. 

Today  at  the  seat  of 
American  government  the 
Tribune  is  represented  by 
the  largest,  most  capable 
staff  ever  maintained  there 
in  the  99-year  history  of  this 
newspaper — and  by  far  the 
largest  of  any  Chicago 

wspaper. 

Readers  are  aware  of  the 
all-out  effort  made  by  the 
Tribune  to  deliver  the 
American  viewpoint  report¬ 
ing  of  events  in  Washington. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the 
pluralitiesofcirculation  they 
have  built  for  theTribuneover 
other  Chicago  newspapers — 
from  530, (XW  to  755,000  on 
weekdays  and  from  375,000 
to  1,030,000  on  Sundays. 


Chicago  Tribune 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NOVEMBER  AVER.AGE  NET  P.AID  TOT.AL  CIRCULATION:  DAILY, 
OVER  1,080,000 -SUN DAY,  OVER  1,500,000 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Washington 
Correspondents 

Arthur  Sears  Henning 
Chiej  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Xetcs  Bureau 

Laurence  Burd 
Philip  Dodd 
Willard  Edwards 
John  Fisher 
Leland  Forrester 
Joseph  Hearst 
William  Moore 
Lloyd  Norman 
William  Strand 
Walter  Trohan 
Philip  Warden 
Robert  Young 


PUBLISHERS:  Chicago  Tribune  cover¬ 
age  of  W ashington  news  may  be  available  in 
your  territory  thru  the  specialized  wire  report 
of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
quotation  of  cost  for  the  full  CTPS  leased 
wire  report.  News  Building,  220  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago  11. 


MEMBER:  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK,  INC.,  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP.  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
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.  One  of  eight  electric  plants  operated  by 
the  Consolidated  Edison  System,  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  Hudson  Avenue  Generating  Station 
produces  more  electricity  than  any  other 
steam-electric  plant  in  the  world.  With  a 
total  capacity  of  over  2,500,000  kilo¬ 
watts,  Consolidated  Edison  serves  New 
York  through  44,500  miles  of  under¬ 
ground  cable,  24,200  miles  of  overhead 
wire,  2,600,000  electric  meters.  In  kilowatt 
hours.  Its  annual  sales  exceed  the  com¬ 
bined  sales  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  System  also 
operates  4  gas  plants  with  a  maximum  24- 
hour  capacity  of  230,000,000  cubic  feet. 


You  nood  nowspapors  to  soil  Now  York 


Where  ore  they  all 
going,  Freddy?" 


'Fhe  answer  to  that  is  easy,  Fred.  Those  ships 
from  Baltimore  harbor  are  going  all  over  the  world. 
They  help  make  Baltimore  the  second  busiest 
foreign  trade  seaport  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Baltimore  teems  with  heavy  industry,  too.  It’s  a 
great  manufacturing  town.  Baltimore  is  the 
nation’s  sixth  largest  city— with  a  metropolitan 
population  of  over  1,000,000.  S<‘heduling  Balti¬ 
more  is  imjjortant  —  especially  when  you  have 
the  power  of  The  Sunpapers  backing  you  up! 


1939 


1946 


1_J\ »  I  \  1mm1>  *s  liattliii^  tli*i  liiflli  <*<)st  of  li\in*f  tlirsr  «lavs. 
On  llu*  av«Taj:<*,  .>1^*1  workers’  wages  lia\e  kept  ahead  of  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  necessities. 

Since  January  193^,  weekly  t^arnings  of  steelworkers  have 
increastnl  hy  63*  pt'r  cent.  Meanwhile,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  figures.*  consumers’  prices  (cost  of  living)  have  gone 
up  45  p<*r  cent. 

This  nu'ans  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
since  1939  in  the  buying  power  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  steelworkers. 

*U.  S.  Bureau  of  I«al»or  StatiMict 
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iret  the  Facts. 

If  rite  tttday  for 
your  free  copy  of 
^Steel — Pace¬ 
maker  for  Peace¬ 
time.'' 
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^^eteran  s 

oint 

TLe  esprit  cle  corps  wliicli  Linds  tLeni  togetLer  makes  tlie  more  tkan 
Lalf-million  CLica^oland  veterans  and  tLeir  families  a  powerful  Llock 
of  influence. 

TLese  are  tLe  youn^  a^^ressive  active  Americans  wLose  plans  all 
project  far  into  tLe  future.  It  is  tLis  attitude  wLicL  makes  tLem  regular 
readers  of  tLe  dominant  evening  newspaper  in  CLica^o,  tLe 
Herald'American. 

TLis  newspaper  is  proud  of  its  aLility  to  reflect  tLe  veteran’s 
viewpoint.  It  Las  cLampioned  Lis  causes  tLrou^L  all  tLe  years  since 
World  War  I  in  tLe  Soldier’s  Friend  Department.  TLis  department 
Las  extended  services  to  more  tkan  tLree  and  one-Lalf  million  in  tLe 
past  twenty-eij^Lt  years. 

It  lia«  aponsoreJ  a  Veteran’a  Houaiii4  Skow  in  tke  Ckica^u  Public  Library  wbere 
aotne  48,000  veterana  were  re^iaterecl,  ^iven  advice  and  belp  on  typea,  deai^na  and 
niateriala  available  (or  ainall  boine  conatruction. 

From  /Vn^uat  16  to  October  15,  tbia  newapaper  terminal  leave  pay  iniormation, 
notary  service,  forma,  and  expert  advice  to  100,000  veterans. 

Aa  soon  aa  troop  abip  movementa  were  public  information,  tbe  Soldier’s  Friend 
compiled,  maintained  and  published  a  list  of  dates  and  ports  of  arrival  for  tbe 
benefit  of  anxious  families. 

Monies  earned  tbroujjb  various  Hera  Id- A  merican  benefits  went  to  buy  three  specially- 
equipped  buses  for  tbe  paraplegic  patients  in  vet  hospitals  and  smilin^j,  friendly 
Herald- American  staff  writers  distributed  crisp  new  five  dollar  bills  to  patients 
in  vet  hospitals  at  Christmas,  to  a  total  of  $25,000.00. 

A  typical  month  briiiiJs  a  total  of  more  than  2,900  telephone  and  personal  contact 
queries  bandied  on  as  many  as  forty-four  veteran  problems  and  tbe  typical  total 
of  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  letters  daily  beep  tbe  Soldier’s  Friend  constantly  in 
action  in  behalf  of  Cbica^Jo  veterans  wherever  they  are. 

TLis  is  tLe  kinJ  of  service  wLicL  Las  Luilt  anJ  maintained  a 
million  Sunday  and  more  tLan  500,000  daily  readers  of  tLe  Herald- 
American  j^ivin^  its  advertisers  tLe  extra  advantage  of  a  well-organized 
market  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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Waste  Not  -  Want  Not 


how  Shell  gets  oil  from  Gas  Wells 

Shendan,  feet  of  | 

y  r\  se^-vatwn  ^  ’  ttoworkeveryday. 


More  oil  —  two  ways: 


Underground  storage: 


With  demand  for  oil  at  its  peak,  and 
consumption  increasing,  the  need  is 
plain.  New  oil  must  be  found  . . .  and 
.  . .  more  effective  ways  of  rcc»)ver- 
ing  it  emploved.  Petroleum  science 
has  lonti  worked  for  both. 


Unlocking  gas  wells— for  more  oil: 

Formerly  shut  in  w  hen  gas  instead  of 

oil  w  as  ft)und,  such  wells  today  arc  i 

t)ften  made  to  yield  additional  valuable  |  3 

materials  .  .  .  immediately.  These  are  C  3 

lk|uid  hydrocarbons— “oil”— such  as 

Shell  extracts  in  its  Sheridan  cycling 

plant. 

It’s  something  like 
(2?^  squeezing  a  sponge: 

If  vou  have  a  wet  sponge  and  w  ant  w  ater, 
squeezing  out  the  liquid  is  easy.  In  Shell’s 
Sheridan  wells,  the  “wet”  gas  contains 
liquid  hydrocarbons.  Problem:  How  to 
“squeeze”  the  liquid  out...w  ithout  w  aste? 

V _ y  Cycling  is  the  answer. 

Working  under  pressure: 

As  this  gas  is  produced,  pressure  un-  ^ 

derground  declines,  whereupon  some 
of  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas  g  | 

condense  into  liquid,  adhere  to  sand  B  | 

. . .  and  are  lost.  In  cycling,  the  gas  ^ 
produced  is  stripped  of  its  valuable 
hydrocarbons,  and  the  residue  drv  ^ 

gas  is  pumped  back  to  the  under-  j 

ground  reservoir— keeps  pressure  ^  ^ 

above  the  condensation  point. 


As  often  happens  in  conservation,  “extras” 
pile  up.  V\^hen  a  field  has  yielded  all  its 
liquid  hydrocarbons  it  becomes  a  sub¬ 
terranean  storage  tank.  The  dr)’  gas  — 
which  served  as  a  “pressure  tool”— now  is 
scaled  awav  for  future  use  as  a  fuel. 


In  good  round  figures: 


From  Sheridan,  nearly  6,000,000  gallons  of 
valuable  oil  products  — including  distillate 
and  natural  gasoline  — are  shipped  each 
month  ...  go  into  aviation  gasoline,  high- 
test  motor  fuel,  chemicals,  and  fuel  oils. 


And  it’s  all 


#1 


to  the  good : 


Shell  Oil  Company,  Incorporoted 


As  another  “extra,”  idle  land  goes  to  work 
at  Shell’s  cycling  plant.  Where  once  only 
deer  roamed  among  scrub  oak,  men  are  at 
work.  Jobs  have  been  created.  A  thriving 
community  has  grown  . . . 


Waste  not  —  want  not  .  .  . 

All  this  is  a  part  of  Shell’s  contribution  to  the 
petroleum  industry’s  continual  attack  on  waste. 
It  is  another  indication  that  natural  resources 
will  be  stretched  to  the  maximum  . . . 
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Sun-Telegraph 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
OfFices  in  Principal  Cities  ^  ^ 


’’What  brands  do 
Pittsburgh  housewives 
have  on  their 
pantry  shelves?” 


Unlike  most  studies  of  consumer  brands,  this 
one  IS  an  actual  interviewer  inventory  made 
in  consumers'  own  kitchens  and  pantries.  As 
a  result  of  this  procedure,  the  precision  tech¬ 
nique  of  sampling  used  and  the  application 
of  over-all  rigid  technical  standards,  we  have 
an  accurate  picture  of  consumer  brand  usage 
as  it  exists  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  fourteen  categories  covered,  all 
brands — national,  regfonal,  and  chain — are 
included.  A  total  of  616  brands  were  found. 
For  instance  50  brands  of  flake  and  granu¬ 
lated  soaps,  53  cold  cereals,  42  different 
cleansers  and  scourers. 


Because  this  inventory  is  continuous,  with 
interviewing  taking  place  every  day,  true 
trends  are  revealed.  The  information  is  cur¬ 
rent  rather  than  general  and  provides  an 
up-to-date  picture  at  quarterly  intervals. 

We  believe  that  at  least  a  partial  answer 
to  today's  problem  of  lowering  cost  of  sales 
and  increasing  distribution  efficiency  will  be 
found  in  this  Continuous  Consumer  Brand 
Inventory,  and  all  who  are  interested  are  in¬ 
vited  to  communicate  with  thft  newspaper 
or  any  of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
offices  located  in  principal  cities. 


PuJblic  OUieials 
Educators 


Editors 

Labor  Leaders 
Clergymen 


wherever  public  opinion  starts, 
The  New  York  Times  is  preferred 


Influential  groups  whose  private 
opinions  help  mould  public  opin¬ 
ion  throughout  the  nation  have  one 
habit  in  common— they  read  and 
prefer  The  New  York  Times.  When 
they  hove  to  know,  they  turn  to  the 
newspaper  of  record  — The  New 
York  Times— for  its  complete,  un¬ 
biased  and  accurate  news  reports. 

Recently  completed,  impartial  na¬ 
tion-wide  surveys,  made  by  on  in¬ 
dependent  research  organization 
among  public  officials,  clergymen, 
educotbrs,  labor  leaders  and  news¬ 
paper  editors,  show  that  The  New 
York  Times  is  the  one  newspaper 
they  read  and  by  for  prefer. 

If  you  have  on  advertising  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  story  to  tell  America, 


tell  it  first  in  The  New  York  Times 
to  the  people  whose  thinking  influ¬ 
ences  the  thinking  of  milHons  more. 

Copies  of  the  complete  surveys  ore 
available  on  request. 


FACTS  FROM  THE  SURVEYS: 

Public  OUieials 

prater  Tha  Naw  York  Tima*  by  a  morgla 
oi  7  to  1  OTar  any  othar  nawipapar 

Educators 

prater  .Tha  Naw  York  Timas  by  a  motrgta 
of  14  to  1  OTor  any  olhar  naarspapar 

Editors 

prater  Tha  Naw  York  Timas  by  a  margin 
oi  S  to  1  OTor  any  othar  nawspopar 

Labor  Leaders 

prater  Tha  Naw  York  Timas  by  a  margin 
of  13  to  I  oTor  any  olhar  nawspapar 

Clergymen 

prater  Tha  Naw  York  Timas  by  o  asotgin 
of  6  to  1  OTor  any  olhar  nawspapar 
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186  Dailies  ‘Lost’  Since  ’29 
Were  in  Under-5,000  Class 


Net  Gain  of  40  'Newspaper  Towns' — 
Larger  Cities,  Bigger  Papers 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ALTHOUGH  there  has  been  a 

net  loss  in  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  since  1929,  there 
has  been  a  net  gain  of  40  in 
the  number  of  “newspaper 
towns.” 

The  large  majority  of  daily 
newspapers  which  passed  out 
of  existence  between  1929  and 
1946  either  did  not  have  enough 
circulation  to  weather  the  eco¬ 
nomic  storms  of  the  'SOs  or  were 
published  in  cities  unable  to 
support  a  daily  paper. 

Many  of  the  cities  that  lost 
their  daily  papers  in  that  1929- 
1946  era  had  declining  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  contrast,  dailies  which  have 
been  started  since  1929  and  still 
were  published  in  1946  appeared 
in  larger  and  expanding  popula¬ 
tion  centers  which  could  more 
readily  support  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  from  a  comprehensive  an¬ 
alysis  and  comparison  of  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  as  listed  in 
the  1929  and  1946  International 
Year  Book  Numbers.  Issued  in 
January  each  year  the  time  span 
covered  is  from  Jan.  1.  1929,  to 
Jan.  1.  1946. 

During  that  period  306  daily 
newspapers  passed  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Fifty-two  of  these  were 
merged  with  competitors  or  with 
other  editions  under  the  same 
management.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  them  were  evening  papers 
merged  with  other  evening 
papers  in  the  same  town.  In 
two  cases  three  evening  papers 
were  merged  into  one  leaving 
one  new’spaper  in  the  town. 

In  the  same  period  145  new 
daily  papers  having  an  average 
circulation  of  7,779  were 
launched  leaving  a  net  loss  of 
161  dailies  in  1946  compared  to 
1929.  This  loss  is  actually  29 
less  than  is  indicated  by  the 
“Ready  Reckoner”  In  the  two 
Year  Books  because  in  1929  for¬ 
eign  language  and  commercial 
dailies  were  included  in  the 
count  but  were  not  included  in 
1946.  (At  least  12  additional 
dailies  were  started  in  1946 
which  are  not  included  in  this 
analysis. ) 

Average  circulation  of  the  306 
dailies  which  suspended  was 
17,737.  Total  circulation  was 
5,427.596.  Omitting  figures  for 
the  19  metropolitan  dailies  with 
total  circulations  of  2,860,410 


that  were  suspended  in  the  15 
largest  cities  since  1929  the 


.\lnl)iiin!i . 
.\rizona . 
.\rk!iiis:i.K . 


average  circulation  for  the  re 
maining  287  was  8,930.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  large  circulation 
dailies  still  remaining  in  that 
list  distort  the  true  picture  of 
the  circulation  average.  The 
following  breakdown  of  the  cir¬ 
culations  as  they  were  listed  in 
1929  reveals  that  61.7%,  or  186 
of  the  306  were  under  5,000  and 


73.5%  were  under  10,000  circu 
lation: 

Under  1,000  circulation . 58 

1,000  to  5,000  . 131 

5,000  to  10,000  .  36 

10,000  to  20,000  .  34 

20,000  to  100,000 .  35 

Over  100,000  .  12 

Forty-three  dailies  were  so 
small  as  to  have  no  circulation 
indicated  in  the  1929  Year  Book 
They  each  were  arbitrarily 
credited  with  500  circulation. 

During  the  16-year  period,  76 
cities  lost  their  local  news- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


Colorado .  7 

Connect  iiMi  I .  .5 

l)elawiir<‘ .  1 

District  of  Colmnbia 

Florida .  8 

(tetirgia .  I 

Idaho .  :t 

Illinois .  10 

Indiana .  17 

low  a .  t 

Kansas .  9 

Kcninckv .  5 

lainisiana .  1 

Maine .  1 

.\Iar\  land .  •i 

Massachusetts .  !> 

Michigan . I  7 

Minnesota .  .> 

Missi.s.si|)|>i .  1 

Mi.s.snnri .  .a 

Montana .  4 

Nebraska .  8 

Nevada .  i 

New  Hampshire ....  1 

New  Jers**y .  10 

New  Mexico .  1 

New  York .  2.> 

North  Carolina .  4 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio .  io 

Oklahoma .  9 

Oregon .  7 


Rho<le  Lsland . 

South  Carolina.... 
South  Dakota  ' . . . 
Tcnuess<>«‘ . 


Utah . 

Vermont . . . . 
Virginia.  . . . 
Wa.shington. 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

Total. 


Total  omitting  19 
metropolitan 
<la i I ies  in  15 
largest  cities... 


1  1929 
Dailies 
No 

Longer 

Pub- 

iisned 

Average 

Circulation 

' 

Dailies 

Started 

Since 

1929 

News¬ 

paper 

Towns 

Lott 

Since 

1929 

Average 
Population 
(1940)  in 
These 
Towns 

Average 
(1929)  Cir-  , 
culaticn  of  1 
Dailies  in  ! 
Towns  1 
Lost 

New 

News¬ 

paper 

Towns 

Since 

1929 

Average 
Population 
(1940)  New 
Newspaper 
Towns 

Average 
Cirrulation 
'1945)  of 
Dailies  In 
New  Towns 
(lained 

1 

1,975 

1 

6,269 

1,975 

(i 

2,.‘}23 

3 

5,146 

2,921 

4 

1,601 

3 

2 

2,970 

840 

ty 

5,094 

1,828 

12,909 

6 

8 

4,311 

1,273 

8,568 

1,927 

7 

1,394 

.3 

3 

2,.544 

693 

3 

4,772 

2,218 

.5 

8.230 

1 

1 

11,425 

1,567 

1 

28,056 

4,741 

1 

17,553 

8 

2,285 

2 

4 

4,434 

1,895 

a 

19,811 

9,086 

1 

69,610 

2 

2 
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Small  Dailies’  Case 
To  Be  Aired  2  Days 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— The  stage  is 

set  for  long-awaited,  public 
hearings  beginning  Jan.  7  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Senate’s  small 
business  committee  will  probe 
the  economic  poblems  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  lower  circulation 
brackets  and,  if  forecasts  are 
borne  out,  go  far  beyond  the 
announced  purposes  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  committee  staff  has  sug¬ 
gested  two  days  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  ground.  The 
preliminary  list  of  witnesses — 
one  which  will  be  considerably 
expanded — indicates  more  pro¬ 
tracted  hearings. 

Ernst  to  Testify 

For  example,  the  first  to  test¬ 
ify  will  be  Morris  Ernst,  labor 
lawyer  and  author  who  plans 
to  discu-ss  the  entire  philosophy 
of  newspaper  operation  and 
competition.  Ernst  has  been  a 
prolific  writer  on  those  sub¬ 
jects;  in  fact  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee’s  questionnaire  directed  to 
more  than  10,000  .smaller  news¬ 
papers  was_ confined  to  questions 
of  competition  and  economic 
problems  covered  in  his  publi¬ 
cations. 

Another  broad  field  of  explor¬ 
ation  is  “featherbedding”  prac¬ 
tices  of  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business.  That  issue  was  raised 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  newspaper 
case  now  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  re¬ 
view  and  the  depths  to  be 
plumbed  are  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  schedule  of 
witne.sses  includes  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold,  former  Deoartment  of  Jus¬ 
tice  trust  breaker  who  renre- 
sents  the  publisher  in  that  liti¬ 
gation,  and  Woodruff  Randolph, 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Newsprint  supply  and  distri- 
bution.  chiefly  the  latter,  are 
pointed  up  as  major  subiects 
for  study  by  the  replies  which 
have  been  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  publishers  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire. 
Additional  reports  will  be  of¬ 
fered  based  upon  telegraphic 
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polls  which  will  show  that  the 
smaller  operators  in  the  business 
are  at  or  near  the  danger  line  of 
paper  inventory. 

Interior  Secretary  J.  A.  Krug 
is  expected  to  testify  as  to  po 
tential  sources  for  newsprint 
mill  development  in  the  States 
and  in  Alaska. 

And  Commerce  Secretary  Av- 
erell  Harriman  has  been  called, 
presumably  to  present  a  report 
on  the  import  outlook. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray  of 
Montana,  committee  chairman 
at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  in¬ 
stituted  has  defined  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  as  including  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  publishers  who  face  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  production  but  who 
cannot  increase  circulation  or 
advertising  because  they  cannot 
obtain  newsprint:  the  newsprint 
situation  as  a  whole;  competi¬ 
tion  and  monopoly;  advertising: 
taxes;  postal  regulations;  and 
labor  practices. 

Data  gathered  by  the  small 
business  committees  of  both  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  available  but 
there  is  some  question  whether 
committee  members  have  care¬ 
fully  prenared  themselves  for 
the  hearings. 

A  newspaper  reporter  seeking 
to  develop  a  story  on  the  probe 
consulted  one  committee  mem¬ 
ber  and  reported  the  .senator 
called  in  a  .staff  attache  to  in¬ 
quire:  “What  is  it  that  publi.sh 
ers  of  smaller  newspapers  arc 
hav’ng  difficulty  nrocuring?” 

“Newsorint."  the  committee 
clerk  was  quoted  as  advising. 

Contrarv  to  expectations,  the 
senate  committee  failed  to  make 
public  a  oreliminarv  report  an¬ 
alyzing  the  facts  developed  in 
a  study  of  the  questionnaires. 
It  was  scheduled  to  come  out 
Dec.  8.  However,  the  staff  of 
the  house  committee  has  pub 
lished  a  review,  dated  Dec.  27. 
directed  to  the  “Monopoly  Sub¬ 
committee”  which  reveals  some 
of  the  matters  covered  in  its 
parallel  probe. 

AP  Suit  Cited 

Included,  naturally,  is  the  an¬ 
titrust  .suit  against  Associated 
Press.  The  salient  facts  cover¬ 
ing  the  issues  raised,  the  court 
procedures  and  the  results,  are 
set  out  and  this  comment  is 
supnlied: 

‘"The  effect  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  suit  was  to  open  up  to 
all  newspapers  of  the  country 
the  news  service  which  is  the 
first  choice  of  the  great  majoritv 
of  newspapers.  This  effect, 
moreover,  was  immediate,  defi 
nite.  and.  we  believe,  perma¬ 
nent.  Certain  general  injunc¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  decree 
have  been  staved  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  consent,  but  the  stay 
is  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  present  orovisions  of  the  by¬ 
laws  resoecting  admission  to 
membershio  remain  in  effect. 
By  the  decision  in  this  case 
material  restraints  on  access  by 
newspapers  to  news  have  been 


eliminated.  The  decision  serves 
to  keep  the  channels  of  public 
information  free  and  clear  from 
monopolistic  restraints  or  limi¬ 
tations  and  thus  had  an  impor¬ 
tance  transcending  its  purely 
economic  effects.” 

Raised  again  with  critical 
comment  is  the  expenditure  of 
companies  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  established  trade  names 
before  consumers  during  periods 
when  a  change  of  type  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  made  to  aid  the 
war  effort.  Institutional  adver 
tising  also  is  mentioned.  The 
brief  observation  was: 

“During  the  war  many  large 
firms  were  able  to  keep  their 
company  names,  their  trade 
marks,  or  their  brand  names 
before  the  public  eye  by  means 
of  expensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Much  of  this  was  of 
the  so-called  institutional  type 
in  which  the  firm  identified  it¬ 
self  with  the  war  effort.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  much  of  it  was  ulti¬ 
mately  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government,  the  advertising 
campaigns  being  charged  as  an 
expense  before  taxes,  thereby 
reducing  the  corporation’s  tax 
payments.” 

Under  the  .sub  heading.  “Eco¬ 
nomic  C'incentration  and  Mon¬ 
opoly.’’  certain  tvpes  of  business 
were  listf-d.  and  thev  include: 
paper  and  allied  products;  print¬ 
ing  and  publi.'hing.  The  ob.ser- 
vation  is  made: 

“The  newspaper  industry  is 
itself  highly  concentrated,  both 
in  reference  to  the  control  ex¬ 
ercised  bv  big  chains  and  also 
in  resnect  to  local  monopolies.” 

Further,  the  staff  says  of 
newsprint: 

“Newsprint  at  the  present  time 
is  almost  exclusively  a  Canad¬ 
ian  indu.stry  and  enters  the 
United  States  dut.v-free.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70  to  80%  of  all 
newsprint  used  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  Canada.  The 
balance  is  sunnlied  bv  .such  com¬ 
panies  as  Great  Northern  Paoer 
Co..  Maine,  and  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp..  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  the  prewar  vears.  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  and  three  other  com¬ 
panies  produced  three-fourths  of 
the  newsprint  sold  in  six  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  Mountain  States. 

“The  concentration  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  newsprint  has  been  par¬ 
alleled  in  considerable  degree 
by  the  buying  organizations  of 
American  newspaoer  concerns, 
particularly  the  Hearst  papers. 

“In  an  extensive  investigation 
of  the  newsorint  naper  industry, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  in  1929,  the  three 
leading  newsnaoer  interests — 
Hearst.  Patterson  -  McCormick 
and  Seri  ops  -  Howard  —  used 
about  2.5%  of  the  total  news- 
Drint  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

“More  recently  the  leading 
newspaper  chains  have  unr- 
chas€*d  their  own  newsprint 
mills  to  satisfy  a  substantial  nr-^- 
portion  of  their  requirements.” 

Decline  of  Papers  Noted 

Reviewing  “Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing”  the  report  says: 

“Although  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  mounted  steadily,  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  has  declined 
sharply  during  the  last  three 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


One-Paper  Towns 

There  were  1097  one-news¬ 
paper  towns  in  the  United 
Stotes,  as  of  Ian.  1,  1946.  ac¬ 
cording  to  E  &  P's  anolysis 
of  the  1946  Year  Book.  These 
dailies — the  only  morning  or 
evening  paper  in  the  city — 
had  a  total  circulation  of 
9,175,509  and  an  average  for 
the  1097  of  8364. 


186  Dailies  Under  5,000 
'Lost'  Since  1929 

continued  from  page  7 


papers.  However,  at  the  same 
time  116  cities  gained  119  new 
dailies  making  a  net  gain  in 
newspaper  towns  of  40,  bringing 
the  1946  total  of  newspaper 
towns  to  1,412. 

Comparison  of  the  towns  that 
lost  papers  and  the  towns  that 
gain^  them  indicates  the  for¬ 
mer  were  unable  to  suppprt 
daily  newspapers  whereas  the 
new  newspaper  towns  were  con¬ 
siderably  larger. 

Average  population  of  the  76 
towns  that  lost  papers  was  6,129 
according  to  the  1940  census. 
( Average  population  of  the 
towns  that  gained  papers  was 
8.871  in  1940.  Showing  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  population  trends  on 
newspaper  survival  is  the  fact 
that  32  of  these  76  towns  had  a 
decline  in  ponulation  from  the 
1930  to  the  1940  census. 

Seventy-nine  dailies  in  those 
towns  had  an  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  1.690  in  1929.  In  popu¬ 
lation,  63.1%  of  thase  towns 
were  under  5,000.  Only  2.5% 
were  between  5.000  and  10.000 
population  and  11.8%  over  10,- 
000.  The  population  as  of  1940: 


Under  2, .500  population .  15 

2.500  to  5.000  .  33 

5.000  to  10.000  .  19 

Over  10,000 .  9 


An  analysis  of  the  116  towns 
that  gained  newspapers  during 
that  era  reveals  they  had  an 
average  population  in  1940  of 
8.871  and  the  119  newspapers 
in  those  cities  had  an  average 
circulation  in  1946  of  4.075.  .  .  . 


Under  2.500  population .  4 

2,500  to  5.000  .  24 

5.000  to  10.000 .  60 

Over  10,000  .  28 


In  contrast  to  the  population 
of  towns  that  lost  newspapers 
in  that  era.  only  24.1%  of  the 
towns  that  gained  dailies  were 
under  5,000  population,  whereas 
51.7%  were  between  5,000  and 
10.000,  and  24.1%  were  over 
10.000. 

One  might  say  it  is  unfair  to 
compare  1929  circulations  of 
dailies  suspended  between  then 
and  1946  with  1946  circulations 
of  dailies  started  in  that  period. 
Without  determining  the  exact 
day  on  which  each  daily  was 
suspended  or  started  it  is  the 
only  method  of  comparison. 
However,  the  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  for  all  U.S.  dailies  from 
1929  to  1946  has  been  27.4%. 
The  average  new  daily  in  the 
116  new  towns  has  a  circulation 
144.7%  higher  than  the  average 
paper  in  the  towns  that  were 
“lost.” 
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Profit-Sharing  Planned 
By  Vancouver  Sun 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. — profit- an  ITU  strike  in  June,  the  re- 


sharing  plan  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  employes  of  Sun 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Donald  Cromie, 
president  and  publisher,  at  the 
recent  annual  company  dinner 
attended  by  600. 

Mr.  Cromie  took  occasion  to 
outline  his  philosophy  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  and  to  de¬ 
tail  the  company’s  present  fi¬ 
nancial  position.  Copies  of  his 
talk  have  since  been  circulated 
with  the  annual  report  to  share¬ 
holders. 

He  explained  that  they  are 
many  general  difficulties  and  in- 
^  tricate  details  to  be  solved  be¬ 
fore  the  profit-sharing  system  is 
devised.  The  problem  was  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

‘‘The  workers,  including  man¬ 
agement.  get  the  first  take  in 
the  form  of  pay.  The  share¬ 
holders  get  a  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  company  re¬ 
quires  a  possibly  fixed  minimum 
for  new  equipment  to  meet  the 
new  service  demands  and  create 
more  jobs. 

How  to  Split  Profits? 

“Then  the  real  profit  from 
that  level  up,  often  a  widely 
fluctuating  margin,  should  be 
split.  How?  Fifty-fifty,  com¬ 
pany  and  employes?  How 
should  the  fir.st  mentioned  pay 
rates  be  establLshed?  If  put 
too  high  they  might  eliminate 
the  investors  and  also  prevent 
the  company’s  ability  to  ex¬ 
pand,  increase  jobs,  or  eventu¬ 
ally  even  destroy  its  ability  to 
maintain  reasonable  standards. 

"After  the  investors  equitable 
return  has  been  provid^,  and 
the  company’s  safety  and  ex¬ 
pansion  figure  covered,  do  the 
shareholders  deserve  and  even 
split  of  the  balance  of  profit? 

“Success  starts  at  home,  so  I 
am  urging  that  we  at  the  Sun 
learn  and  appreciate  our  work 
that  we  may  do  it  better,  and 
that  we  as  a  group  study  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  profit-sharing  as 
the  most  practical  way  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  cycle  of  ‘hows  and 
why  s’  for  good  work.” 

Net  profit  at  the  end  of  Aug. 
31,  1946  amounted  to  $148,795, 
^  compared  with  $100,458  for  the 
previous  year.  Reduction  in  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes  of  prior  years 
added  $41,000  to  the  surplus 
account  of  $408  373.  A  dividend 
of  90  cents  a  share  was  paid  on 
common  stock,  totalling  $60.- 
462.  and  after  other  dividends 
and  expenses,  the  1946  surplus 
fund  stood  at  $525,706. 

Due  to  outlay  on  plant  equip¬ 
ment  and  expansion  plans, 
working  capital  decreased  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  from  $502,412  to 
$331,351.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  newsprint  supply  to  al¬ 
low  for  circulation  increases,  the 
Sun  inyested  $75,000  in  a  logging 
company.  The  output  enabled 
the  Powell  River  Co.  Ltd.  to 
operate  mills  on  Sunday  and 
•  the  Sun  received  1,100  tons  ex¬ 
tra  newsprint. 

When  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province  was  closed  down  by 
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port  stated,  the  Sun  froze  its 
circulation  at  105,000  and  tight¬ 
ened  advertising  rationing.  By 
the  end  of  August,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  boost  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ure  to  125,000. 

Shortage  of  newsprint  has  af¬ 
fected  the  company’s  financial 
position,  Mr.  Cromie  reported. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Sun 
would  have  sold  another  $500,- 
000  of  advertising  at  an  added 
direct  cost  of  $200,000.  Present 
newsprint  price  is  $83  a  ton. 

Plant  Modernized 

’The  Sun  building  is  being  ex¬ 
tensively  modernized,  and  a 
new  commercial  printing  plant 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  in  May,  with  employ¬ 
ment  of  100  additional  persons. 
Approximately  $300,000  worth 
of  new  equipment  has  been  or¬ 
dered,  including  a  newspaper 
press. 

A  statement  that  the  long 
range  outlook  for  the  Company 
is  “extremely  sound  and  bright" 
concluded  the  report  to  .share¬ 
holders.  ’The  Powell  River  Co., 
it  was  stated,  will  accept  a  con¬ 
tract  for  any  specified  tonnage 
for  1948  and  1949. 

“We’ll  do  what  we  can,’’  Mr. 
Cromie  told  employes  in  speak 
ing  of  probable  wage  increase 
requests.  “But  15  cents  an  hour 
increase  for  all  Sun  people,  ex 
cept  department  managers, 
would  amount  to  $165,000.” 

He  explained  how  advertising 
rates  had  been  boosted  to  bring 
in  an  additional  $45,000  to  help 
meet  newsprint  price  increases. 

“We’ll  find  a  way  of  keeping 
clear  somehow,”  he  remark^. 

Most  of  his  talk  was  devoted 
to  the  newspaper’s  community 
role  and  a  discussion  of  criti 
cism  by  those  cynical  schools 
which  deny  any  virtue  to  a  pri 
vate  newspapers. 

Discusses  Various  'Theories* 

“Lacking  a  divinely  nerfect 
plan,  and  taking  things  as  they 
are,”  he  commented,  “we  find 
that  newspapers  on  this  contin¬ 
ent  are  practically  all  privately- 
owned.  I  don’t  see  how  they 
could  be  otherwise,  how  they 
could  be  any  better,  if  publicly- 
owned;  if  run  bv  political  par¬ 
ties  or  governments.” 

As  for  “irksome  theories 
about  advertisers.”  Mr.  Cromie 
remarked:  “The  big  advertisers 
rarely  bother  us  and  then  it's 
not  about  our  political  ideas. 

“When  anvone  talks  about  ad 
vertisers  dictating  newspaper 
policy  you  might  tell  them  who 
gets  the  space  in  the  Vancouver 
Sun — the  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  classified  advertisers 
who  are  the  public  just  as  you 
and  I  are. 

“Again  there's  that  theory 
that  newspapers  are  run  for 
profit  only.  Of  course  we  run 
for  profit,  but  profit  is  simply 
a  fee  that  the  public  pays  for 
satisfactory  service.  ...  It  seems 
far  better  that  this  payment  for 
service  be  direct  cash  rather 
than  subservience  to  a  govern 
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ment.  .  .  .  The  averages  of 
profits  are  about  2  to  6%.” 

Speaking  of  editorial  policy, 
Mr.  Cromie  said:  "Our  greatest 
difficulty,  if  there  is  any  diffi¬ 
culty  here,  is  not  that  reporters 
fail  to  follow  the  newspaper’s 
policy  but  that  they  tend  to 
follow  it  too  much. 

“The  difficulty  is  to  prevent 


them  from  slanting  a  story  the 
way  they  think  the  publisher 
might  like  it,  rather  than  ^ 
their  training  tells  them  it 
should  be  run.” 

Finally,  he  cautioned  Sun  em¬ 
ployes,  “there  is  no  excuse  for 
us  as  a  newspaper,  as  a  group, 
for  getting  rigid  in  the  mental 
arteries.” 


Blocks  Sell;  Moloney 
Heads  Special  Agency 


SALE  of  Paul  Block  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  newspaper  special  repre- 
.sentative  agency,  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the 
firm,  effective 
Jan.  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the 
name  of  Mol¬ 
oney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt. 

Paul  Block, 

Jr.,  and  William 
Block,  who  an¬ 
nounced  the 
sale,  said  it  was 
done  to  carry 
out  a  desire  expressed  by  their 
father,  the  late  Paul  Block,  who 
died  in  1941.  The  senior  Block 
had  established  a  profit-sharing 
plan  by  which  50%  was  turned 
back  to  the  employes.  After  his 
death  this  share  was  increased 
by  his  sons  to  75  % . 


Moloney 


Moloney  President 
The  sales  agreement  calls  for 
distribution  of  common  or  non¬ 
voting  stock  to  the  33  manager¬ 
ial  and  sales  employes.  ’This 
.stock  represents  all  the  firm’s 
assets  and  profits.  Any  stock¬ 
holder  leaving  the  firm  must  sell 
his  holdings  for  redistribution — 
half  to  the  other  employes  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings,  the 
other  half  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  firm’s  discretion. 


Voting  stock  will  be  held  for 
life  by  the  executives  of  the  new 
firm.  Officers  are  Herbert  W. 
Moloney,  president;  William  J. 
Schmitt,  first  vicepresident;  Cor¬ 
nelius  A.  Regan,  secretary  and 
general  manager;  Elwood  H. 
Randolph,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  George  J.  Auer,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  Amos  W.  Harnish, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Moloney,  who  has  directed 
the  operations  since  the  elder 
Block’s  death,  joined  the  firm 
in  1908  and  has  been  with  it 
since  then,  with  the  exception  of 
a  period  of  army  service  in 
World  War  I  and  a  short  time 
with  another  representative. 


Blocks  Retain  Newspapers 

Mr.  Schmitt,  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  since  1929,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office.  He  headed 
the  Detroit  office  earlier,  and 
during  the  war  was  Pacific 
Coast  supervisor. 

Mr.  Regan  has  been  with  Paul 
Block  and  Associates  since 
1902,  a  year  after  it  was  estab- 
IL'hed,  and  Mr.  Harnish  since 
1923. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  company,  headquarters  of 
the  Block  newspaper  interests 
have  been  shifted  to  Toledo, 


Ohio,  with  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 
becoming  the  parent  firm,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Blade,  the  Toledo 


W.  Block  P.  Block.  Jr. 


Times  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  The  newspapers  will 
continue  to  maintain  their  New 
York  offices. 

The  organization  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  independent  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  in  the  country,  its 
business  volume  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  those  of  two 
agencies  owned  by  new.spaper 
chains. 

Firm  Set  Up  in  1901 

Formed  in  1901,  it  was  the 
personal  creation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Block.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Elmira  (N.  Y. ) 
Telegram  and  moved  to  New 
York  City  in  1895  as  a  salesman 
for  A.  Frank  Richardson  news¬ 
paper  represetative. 

When  he  entered  business  for 
himself,  he  had  as  clients  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  Washington  Post,  Milwau¬ 
kee  News  and  Topeka  (Kans.) 
State  Journal.  A  year  later  he 
added  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  and  subsequently 
still  others. 

The  firm  now  has  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Its  present  newspaper  roster 
includes  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  Toledo  Blade,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  Bridgeport  ( Conn. ) 
Post-Telegram,  Toledo  Times, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
Oakland  ( Calif. )  Post  Enquirer, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  Denver 
Post.  ■ 

Conklin  in  Florida 


A.  Rhodes  Conklin,  Jr.,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Newburgh 
N.  Y.)  News  at  Goshen  for  many 
years,  has  become  editor  of  the 
Sebring  (Fla.)  Highland  County 
News. 
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52  Journalism  Schools 
List  13,874  Students 


THE  nation’s  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  training  twice  as 
ntiany  students  for  careers  in 
journalism  as  before  World  War 
ir. 

From  half  to  75%  of  those  en¬ 
rolled  in  classes  this  year  hope 
to  find  employment  in  newspa¬ 
per  departments;  about  10%  in 
various  advertising  fields;  15  to 
20%  in  magazine  and  related 
fields;  about  the  same  in  public¬ 
ity  and  public  relations. 

The  percentages  are  rough 
guesses,  for  the  most  part,  since 
many  students  counted  in  the 
survey  just  completed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  don’t  really  know 
yet  where  they  will  head  for 
jobs 

7,323  Before  War 
In  52  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism,  out  of  the  70 
listed  in  the  E  &  P  International 
Year  Book  for  1946,  there  are 
13,874  students.  Before  the  war 
the  same  schools  had  an  aggre¬ 
gate  enrollment  of  7,323.  In  the 
present  group  are  8,641  men 
and  5,233  women.  The  average 
age  is  23,  and  several  hundred 
have  had  some  practical  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

’The  figures  are  not  all  inclu¬ 
sive,  either.  Some  schools 
counted  only  their  majors  in 
journalism.  As  one  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  noted,  you  would 
get  an  astronomical  figure  if  you 
counted  all  the  freshmen  who 
have  expressed  an  intention  to 
pursue  journalism  studies. 

In  the  breakdown  of  special 
interests,  a  rather  large  propor¬ 
tion — as  much  as  10%  in  a  few 
schools — has  chosen  radio  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  a  career.  Photog¬ 
raphy  also  gets  a  big  play,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  schools  which 
have  complete  laboratories. 

800  in  Photography  Classes 
By  actual  count,  800  students 
are  attending  classes  In  press 
photography.  Several  hundred 
record  it  as  their  special  inter¬ 
est.  At  Kent  State  University, 
which  is  noted  for  its  work  in 
press  photography,  33  students 
checkeii  photography  as  the  field 
in  which  they  will  specialize. 

About  80%  of  the  schools  re¬ 
plying  to  the  questionnaire  have 
some  facilities  for  photographic 
studies.  A  few  lirted  “merely 
cameras”  while  a  dozen  or  so  in¬ 
dicated  “complete  laboratory.” 

With  the  rise  in  enrollment, 
the  college  faculties  have  almost 
doubled,  too,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  additional  help  is  being 
provided  by  visiting  instructors 
from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio. 

In  answer  to  a  query,  “What 
practical  cooperation  do  you  get 
from  newspapers.”  the  schools 
reported  everything  from  free 
copies  to  scholarships  and  jobs. 

“Nothing  more  could  be  de¬ 
sired.”  was  one  notation. 

How  Dailies  Cooperate 
The  University  of  Colorado 
College  of  Journalism  enu¬ 
merated  various  items  of  “ex¬ 


cellent  practical  cooperation "  as 
follows: 

"Leading  dailies  of  the  state 
provide  copies  of  their  papers 
free  of  charge  for  use  in  lab¬ 
oratory  classes  and  reading 
room. 

“The  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
turns  the  paper  over  to  .senior 
laboratory  class  to  be  put  out  by 
the  class  once  or  twice  a  year; 
provides  AP  copy  for  class  use 
at  a  nominal  cost;  makes  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  copy  written  by 
students;  gives  the  L.  C.  Pad- 
dock  Scholarship  in  memory  of 
a  former  editor. 

“Scholarship  for  woman  stu¬ 
dent  established  by  the  Denver 
Woman’s  Press  Club. 

“Cooperation  of  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  through  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  Colorado  Edi 
tor  once  a  year  as  a  publication 
of  the  college;  cooperation  of  in¬ 
dividual  publishers  and  editors 
through  support  of  an  atten¬ 
dance  at  Newspaper  Week;  and 
cooperation  of  pajjers  in  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  region 
by  continued  employment  of 
graduates  and  solicitation  of  our 
help  for  filling  vacancies.” 

All  journalism  seniors  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  spend 
from  five  to  15  hours  a  week  on 
the  staffs  of  Reno  dailies  or 
press  association  bureaus,  com¬ 
munity  papers,  radio  stations  or 
advertising  firms.  At  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  conduct  consultations 
with  students  to  screen  out 
those  believed  to  be  not  special¬ 
ly  qualified  for  newspaper  work. 

Considerable  Assistance 
The  New  Jersey  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  has  given  considerable  as¬ 
sistance  to  Rutgers  School  of 
Journalism,  according  to  Direc¬ 
tor  Frederic  E.  Merwin,  through 
placement  services,  invitations 
to  students  to  attend  association 
meetings,  and  a  $100  award  each 
year  to  the  most  promising  se¬ 
nior.  The  Jersey  Journal  gives 
$25  to  the  student  winner  of  a 
newspaper  essay  contest. 

Students  at  Baylor  University 
in  Texas  get  the  advantage  of 
part-time  employment  on  as¬ 
signments  for  newspapers.  The 
Department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  conducts 
special  surveys  for  newspapers 
and,  in  turn,  the  papers  call  on 
the  school  for  employes  and  reg¬ 
ularly  use  “file  features ■'  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  students. 

In  numerous  instances,  the 
survey  disclosed,  state  press  as¬ 
sociations  maintain  offices  at  the 
schools,  and  the  executive  secre¬ 
taries  serve  as  instructors. 

Publishers  in  West  Virginia 
provide  six  scholarships  at  Mor¬ 
gantown  and  committees  of 
newspapermen  are  constantly  at 
work  helping  to  establish  addi¬ 
tional  scholarships.  Newspapers 
in  California  take  senior  stu¬ 
dents  at  San  Joe  State  College 
for  12-weeks  fulltime  intern¬ 
ship. 

A  class  at  Southern  Methodist 
University  does  all  the  reporting 


Canieiring  in  the  office  of  Prof.  Alvin  E.  Austin  ore  the  five  faculty 
members  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  all  either  present  or  former  employes  of  the  Grand  Forks  Her¬ 
ald;  Left  to  right,  T.  A.  Evcnson,  photographer;  Fred  J.  O'Neil 
night  editor;  J.  Warren  McClure,  odvertising  manager;  Joe  W. 
Hughes,  formerly  of  the  composing  room  staff,  and  Austin,  former 
night  editor. 


for  a  weekly  serving  three  large 
communities.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  23  part-time  journalism 
instructors  include  12  from  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers.  8  from  maga¬ 
zines,  3  from  radio  stations  and  1 
from  an  advertising  agency. 

Four  men  direct  from  active 
new.spaper  work  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  a.s  the  faculty  for  the 
journalism  department  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College.  Head  of  the 
department  Is  Albert  A.  Apple- 
gate,  who  went  there  in  1936 
after  36  years  on  newspapers. 
At  one  time  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune. 

Michigan  State’s  faculty  pat¬ 
tern  is  rather  general.  As 
schools  expand  their  staffs  they 
are  bringing  in  more  teachers 
direct  from  newspapers  and  al¬ 
lied  industries.  Thus  the  schools’ 
administrators  believe  they  are 
turning  out  a  larger  number  of 
graduates  with  a  practical  view 
toward  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  business.  The  roster  of  in¬ 
structors  include  a  Utah  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  conducts  classes  in 
advertising. 

250  in  One  Class 

A  sample  of  what’s  ahead  for 
journalism  schools  a  few  years 
hence  was  given  in  a  note  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  the  school  has  758  stu¬ 
dents.  The  men  students  num¬ 
ber  4.59,  as  compared  with  149  a 
years  ago,  and  most  of  them  are 
war  veterans.  Women  students 
have  decreased  and  enrollment 
is  getting  back  to  the  prewar 
proportion  of  two-thirds  men. 

Individual  class  attendance  is: 
240  in  freshman  survey,  250  in 
newspaper  reporting,  meeting  in 
20  sections;  127  in  copyreading, 
119  in  feature  writing,  and  95  in 
law  of  the  press. 

Fortunately,  one  director  ob 
served,  matrimony  takes  a  large 
number  ot  students  off  the  job 
market.  Not  all  schools  could 
say,  as  did  South  Dakota  State 
College:  “Our  graduates  are  all 
hired  before  they  finish  school.” 

University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  prewar  enroll¬ 
ment  of  153,  a  current  enroll¬ 
ment  of  352,  and  a  waiting  list 
of  235  for  next  term,  made  the 


Enrollment  Report 

Replies  to  an  Editor  &  Pub 
LisHER  questionnaire  on  enroll¬ 
ment  in  journalism  classes  give 
this  quick  summary  for  52  out  of 
70  schools: 


School 

.M  dc 

Female 

Prewar 

Alabama  U . 

I4.S 

71 

113 

Baylor  U.  . . . 

46 

29 

90 

Boston  U . 

?  7.S 

89 

111 

Br.  Young  U . 

79 

72 

75 

Butler  U . 

I9S 

65 

California  U . 

74 

87 

78 

Colorado  U . 

127 

144 

124 

Creighton  U . 

67 

25 

45 

Denver  U . 

63 

38 

40 

Florida  U . 

35 

Georgia  U . 

272 

176 

200 

Idaho  U . 

26 

35 

41 

Illinois  U.  ....... 

155 

140 

175 

52 

63 

105 

Iowa  U . 

568  combined  350 

Kansas  S.  C . 

101 

90 

170 

Kansas  U . 

54 

44 

68 

Kent  S.  U . 

234 

82 

68 

Kentucky  U . 

159 

90 

190 

Lehigh  U . 

20 

24 

Marquette  U . 

148 

136 

217 

Michigan  S.  C . 

211 

134 

75 

Minnesota  U . 

353 

143 

175 

Missouri  U . 

245 

219 

225 

Montana  U . 

152 

97 

176 

Nebraska  U . 

133 

71 

125 

Nevada  U . 

78 

41 

79 

New  York  U . 

630 

219 

No.  Dakota  U.  ... 

51 

35 

20 

Northwestern  . 

284 

163 

106 

Ohio  State  . 

303 

200 

250 

Oklahoma  A  &  F.. 

41 

56 

66 

Oklahoma  U . 

229 

178 

229 

Oregon  U . 

237 

146 

313 

Penn  State  . 

410 

363 

425 

Pennsylvania  U.  . . 

295 

156 

403 

Rutgers  U . 

77 

31 

46 

San  lose  S.  C . 

125 

85 

135 

So.  California  .... 

249 

103 

153 

So.  Dakota  S.  C. . . 

20 

12 

32 

So.  Dikota  U.... 

.  68 

55 

So.  Methodist  .... 

145 

63 

lio 

Stanford  U . 

60 

49 

5'> 

Syracuse  U . 

29 

58 

47 

Texas  Christian  . . . 

47 

21 

30 

Texas  S.  C . 

152 

120 

Texas  Tech . 

86 

99 

180 

Texas  U . 

327 

248 

555 

IT.  of  WashitiRton 

280 

174 

320 

Wash  &  Ue . 

50 

50 

W.  Virginia . 

106 

77 

80 

\Vi«sConsin  . 

459 

299 

425 

briefest  statement  of  coopera-: 
tion  received  from  newspapers: 

“They  take  all  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates.  ’ 


graduates  are  all  CltrTfla 

hey  finish  school.”  *  OIOUS 
of  Southern  Cali-  Montgomery,  Ala. — ^The  com- 
a  prewar  enroll-  bined  staffs  of  the  Montgomery 
a  current  enroll-  Advertiser  and  Alabama  Journal 
and  a  waiting  list  held  their  first  annual  postwar 
nt  term,  made  the  dinner  Dec.  29. 

EDITOR  A  FU  BLI  S  H  E  R  for  Jamiary  4,  1947; 
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26  Are  Designated 
For  Editorial  Seminar 


NEWSPAPER  editors  and  edi-  troit  News  and  Ohio  State  Jour 
torial  writers  from  17  states  nol. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bryan  Collier,  editor,  Colum 
have  been  select^  for  the  Amer-  (Ga. )  Ledger  and  Sunday 

ican  Press  Institute  s  Seminar  Ledger-Enquirer,  startcid  on  the 
for  Editorial  Writers.  Fioyd  Tay-  Atlanta  Journal  in  1921.  He  has 
lor,  Institute  director  at  Colum-  been  on  the  staffs  of  New  York 
bia  University,  has  announced.  and  Ohio  newspapers,  the  Asso- 
The  26  newspaper  men  will  ciated  Press,  and  Editorial  Re 
attend  sessions  for  four  weeks,  search  Reports,  Washington, 
beginning  Jan.  20.  This  seminar  d.  c.  He  was  associate  editor  of 
is  toe  fourth  in  toe  Institute's  the  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal 
series  of  six,  to  be  followed  by  when  he  went  to  his  present  po- 
three  weeks  each  for  reporters  sition  in  1942 

^RED  COLVIC,  editor  of  editor- 
Pa®®'  ^he  DetlUCT  (Colo.) 
porters,  starting  May  5.  post  served  in  the  Naw  as  an 

ers’^semtoar  manv^^'rJs^L^^s  combat  intelligence  officer  in 
mir  ”  "^T^vinr  Philippines,  at  I  wo  Jima  and 

Okinawa.  In  nine  years  news 
2>aid.  Xh©  first  week  will  be  de*  nanpr  exnerience  he  worked  for 
voted  to  editorial  presentation 

suMe^inff'thrL^^wee^s^to  Arner  Oregonian.  He  was  manag 

icaf  torefgn  ^^Ikyf  wito  some  ®Ail°knds^® 

50  outstanding  experts  as  discus-  ’  j.a  .  ,  ,a 

sion  leaders  **  Carl  Ek,  editorial  wnriter  and 

Texas  leads  in  representation  reportor,  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
with  three  seminar  members.  Herald  -  JVetes,  began  ^wspaper 
while  California.  Florida,  work  in  Passaic  in  1926.  He  has 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  J’®®”  ®  special  feature  writer  for 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  New  York  Mirror  and  King 
each  have  two,  and  11  states  Features  Syr^icate,  and  corre 
each  have  one.  spondent  for  the  New  York  Her 

Of  the  26  seminar  members  Tribune. 
selected,  two  are  editors;  three.  Robert  H.  Estabrook,  editorial 
associate  editors;  seven,  chief  writer,  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
editorial  writers  or  editors  of  Post,  went  to  his  present  posi- 
editorial  pages;  eight,  editorial  tion  after  four  years  in  the 
writers;  three  editorial  writers  Army,  during  which  he  served 
and  reporters;  one,  assistant  to  as  an  intelligence  officer,  man 
the  publisher;  one,  managing  ager  of  toe  Army  radio  station 
editor  and  columnist;  and  one,  at  Recife,  Brazil,  and  a  member 
editorial  director.  of  the  faculty  of  the  Army  In- 

Nine  have  military  service  formation  and  Education  School, 
records,  with  ranlu  Including  Lexington,  Va.  He  was  an  edi- 
commander  and  lieutenant  colo-  torial  writer  for  the  Cedar  Rap- 
nel.  Several  have  been  Wash-  ids  (la.)  Gazette  when  he  en- 
ington  correspondents,  foreign  tered  the  Army,  and  while  an 
correspondents,  managing  edi-  undergraduate  was  editor  of  the 
tors,  and  on  journalism  facul-  Daily  Northwestern  at  North 
ties.  western  University. 

The  selections  follow,  with  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  reporter 

biographical  notes;  and  editorial  writer,  the  Chi- 

Russell  Briney,  associate  edi-  cago  Sun,  has  worked  on  a  wide 
tor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  range  of  assignments  on  the 
Journal,  has  been  a  member  of  Sun,  after  four  years  in  the 
the  staff  of  that  newspaper  for  Navy,  in  which  he  participated 
26  years.  He  became  chief  edi-  in  12  major  engagements  and 
torial  writer  in  1941,  and  asso-  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star, 
ciate  editor  in  1945.  Purple  Heart  and  Presidential 

John  H.  Cune,  chief  editorial  Citation.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
writer,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  Harvard,  magna  cum  laude.  and 
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Local  Roto  Magazines 
Attract  Readers,  Ads 


BEFORE  the  new  year  gets  too 

old,  the  success  achieved  by 
the  local  Sunday  magazine  in 
1946  should  be  noted.  Its  power 
as  a  circulation  builder  and  its 
performance  as  an  advertising 
medium  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  with  impressive  facts 
and  figures. 

Using  the  techniques  of  roto¬ 
gravure,  and  adding  color,  a  doz¬ 
en  new  locally-edited,  locally- 
aimed  magazines  won  immedi¬ 
ate  reader  and  adve''tiser  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

To  view  more  closely  this 
major  postwar  development  in 
U.  S.  journalism,  a  group  of  six 
color  gravure  magazines  was 
chosen  for  examination.  They 
are  regarded  as  a  group  mainly 
because  they  are  all  printed  at 
the  plant  of  the  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  in  Louisville,  Ky,, 
and  they  cooperate  in  matters 
pertaining  to  advertising.  But 
each  is  senarate  and  individual; 
each  is  edited  in  and  for  its  own 
locale. 

The  six  to  be  studied  for  their 
contents  and  methods  are  the 
magazines  published  by  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.  1  Journal,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Pirayune,  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  and  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Chronicle. 

Main  thing  in  common  with 
all  is  their  appeal  for  local  read¬ 
ership,  with  stories  and  pictures 
prenared  by  local  staffers  or 
well-known  local  people.  From 
the  advertiser’s  viewpoint,  each 
has  been  credited  with  outstand¬ 
ing  sales  results,  notably  in  mail 
order  business. 

_  Some  in  the  group  are  conver¬ 
sion  jobs — old  local  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions  transformed  from  black 
and  white,  odd  format,  to  full 
color  gravure,  standard  1.000- 
line  page — and  others  are  brand 
new  since  VJ-Day. 

In  the  former  set  is  the 
Atlanta  Journal  Magazine,  and 
its  readershio  test  is  revealing. 
In  August.  1944,  the  local  maga¬ 
zine  of  16  black  and  white  pages 
was  read  by  90%  of  the  women 
subscribers  and  82%  of  the  men. 
The  ratings  were  somewhat 
higher  than  those  accorded  a 
syndicated  magazine.  Then  the 
local  magazine  went  into  color 


No-Ads  Editions 
Run  in  Raleigh 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer  did  not  carry  any  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  issues  of  Dec. 
25,  28  and  Dec.  29  and  said  the 
no-advertising  editions  were 
“due  to  the  extreme  shortage  of 
newsprint  paper.” 

The  business  office  of  the  pa¬ 
per  said  that  all  advertisements, 
both  classified  and  display,  that 
usually  are  inserted  in  these  edi¬ 
tions  which  carry  no  advertising 
“will  be  eliminated,  and  cannot 
be  scheduled  to  appear  in  other 
issues.” 


gravure  and  a  new  reader  sur¬ 
vey  showed:  98%  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  women  subscribers  read  it; 
and  96%  of  the  men! 

The  following  analysis  of  the 
six  local  magazines  in  this  group 
bring  out  some  of  the  ideas  be¬ 
hind  their  success: 

All  Color  Pages  Sold 
For  40  Weeks  ol  '47 
COLUMBUS,  O. — The  Dispatch 

for  years  has  had  a  locally- 
written,  locally-edited  magazine 
on  Sunday.  It  formerly  was  7- 
column  makeup,  printed  in  the 
plant  a  few  days  in  advance,  in 
two  sections  with  color  on  sec¬ 
tion  pages  which  carried  the 
famed  Billy  Ireland’s  Passing 
Show  on  one  section  and  Dudley 
Fi.sher’s  Jolly  Jingles  on  the 
other.  Part  of  the  ^itorial  con¬ 
tent  was  local,  part  was  canned 
material. 

The  present  magazine  is  a  full 
color  roto,  5  columns  by  200 
lines.  Its  first  issue  was  Oct.  7, 
1945. 

Reader  success  is  based  on  the 
fact  it  is  locally  done  .  .  .  writ¬ 
ten  for,  about  and  by  Ohioans. 
Editors  seek  one  ‘key  story” 
each  issue  which  may  run  from 
two  to  five  pages  with  art.  The 
space  devoted  to  this  runs  about 
60%  to  pictures. 

Each  issue  carries  one  sports 
story,  one  light  humorous  story, 
and  one  personality  story.  There 
is  usually  one  picture  story. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  the 
food  feature,  in  full  color,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  magazine  depart¬ 
ment’s  own  kitchen.  A  glamor 
picture,  fashion  feature,  and  a 
few  humorous  cartoons  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Inside  front  cover  car¬ 
ries  a  column,  ‘The  Dispatcher,” 
giving  some  behind-the-scenes 
stories  of  the  magazine’s  fea¬ 
tures,  anecdotes  about  the  writ¬ 
ers,  and  a  story  about  the  cover 
picture. 

The  magazine  operates  on  a 
30-day  deadline.  Bundles  are 
trucked  from  Louisville  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  usually  on  Tuesday  and 
stuffed  into  the  Sunday  edition. 

The  staff:  Gordon  Kuster,  edi¬ 
torial  director;  Del  Bodey,  edi¬ 
tor;  Lit  Roper,  copyreader:  Ray 
Evans,  Jr.,  art  director;  Walter 
Tucker,  artist;  Miriam  Beckes, 
food;  Brad  Willson.  Jean  Harsh- 
man  and  Mary  Lou  Swickard, 
writers;  Harold  Higgens,  pho¬ 
tographer.  Total  10. 

Versatility  of  staff  is  outstand¬ 
ing  .  .  .  much  doubling  in  brass. 
Kuster  writes,  does  much  of  col¬ 
or  photography.  Both  artists 
are  good  feature  writers;  Brad 
Willson  is  fine  photographer; 
and  girls  are  learning  to  handle 
cameras. 

Staff  meetings  are  conducted 
each  Friday  with  much  clinic 
work  on  story  ideas  and  picture 
selection.  Kuster  says  stories 
are  tuned  to  a  different  slant 
than  usual  newspaper  features. 

.  .  .  More  research  is  put  into 
them. 

All  color  pages  have  been  sold 
for  the  first  40  weeks  of  1947 


to  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Moores.  Inc.,  operating  a  chain 
of  auto  accessory  and  hardware 
stores  throughout  Ohio,  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  its  second  year,  of 
doublespread  full  color  ads  in 
center  spread. 

Cavital  Motor  Cnr  Co.  on  Feb. 
3.  1946,  used  a  full-page  4-color 
ad  on  refinLshing  autos.  R.  O. 
Bennett,  president,  reported:  “In 
two  davs  after  the  ad  ran,  we 
contracted  to  refinish  78  cars.” 


Dixie  Greets 
Folks  Up  No't  h 


{ 


$900  Buvs  Color  Page 
fo  Atlrmia  Toumal 
ATLANTA,  Ga. — Just  two  years 

old  as  a  color  gravure  supple¬ 
ment.  the  Atlanta  Journal  Maga¬ 
zine  has  put  a  new  rate  card 
Into  effect  as  of  Jan.  1.  A  one¬ 
time  full  paere  In  full  color  now 
costs  $900.  A  full  page  in  mono¬ 
tone  calls  for  70  cents  a  line,  and 
a  full  page  In  soot  or  duotone  is 
$760.  (A  full  page,  four  colors 
in  the  comic  section  is  $1,200). 

If  the  publisher  provides  the 
positives  for  full  color,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  pavs  $120  per  set.  but 
the  same  positives  may  be  used 
in  the  other  magazines  printed 
at  the  Louisville  plant  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 

No  position  is  sold  and  closing 
date  for  full  color  is  six  weeks 
in  advance  of  publication.  Copv 
for  monotone  may  be  submitted 
20  days  ahead  of  publication 
date. 

With  a  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  280,000,  the  Journal 
Magazine  runs  close  second  to 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
in  linage.  One  reason  can  be 
found  in  the  testimony  of  a  shoe 
store;  “The  mail  order  response 
on  this  ad  was  most  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  it  exceeded  our 
fondest  hopes.” 

Survival  of  two  World  Wars, 
a  depression,  competition  and 
newsprint  shortages,  without 
missing  publication,  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  piled  UP  by  the  Journal 
Magazine  and  its  one  and  only 
editor,  Angus  Perkerson. 

64  Pages  Recently 

The  magazine,  which  carried  a 
record  of  64  pages  on  Dec.  8, 
has  been  the  pattern  and  the 
subject  for  study  by  leading 
papers  throughout  the  nation.  It 
was  begun  in  1913;  switched  to 
color  gravure  in  January.  1945. 

In  1906,  Perkerson,  then  a 
young  reporter,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  feature  stories  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  seven  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Journal’s  news 
staff  wrote  many  in  addition  to 
covering  his  beat.  In  1913,  John 
Pa.schal,  then  city  editor,  now 
editor  emeritus,  began  an  eight- 
page  Sunday  magazine  with  the 
young  feature  writer  at  the 
helm.  It  was  the  first  in  the 
South.  Throughout  its  33  years, 
it  has  featured  stories  with  a 
Georgia  angle. 

The  local  angle,  to  Atlantans 
and  Georgians,  has  a  100%  box 
office  appeal  and  Perkerson  de¬ 
mands  of  his  staff  well  written 
local  stories  which  may  be  read 
anywhere.  TTie  success  of  this 
idea  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
many  digest  magazines  have 
asked  permission  to  reprint 
Journal  articles. 

Although  the  magazine  has 
changed  to  color  gravure,  the 


Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlag 
Ga..  department  store  took  spi| 
in  the  New  York  Times  Jae 
to  say  Happy  New  Year  to  {i 
folks  up  no’th.  Copy  beg 
“Bet  this  is  the  first  ‘Happy  N' 
Year’  you’ve  ever  been  wish 
by  so  many  of  your  Southj 
neighbors  at  one  time.  Mat 
of  fact,  its  the  first  time  Da 
son’s  of  Dixie  has  ever  been 
the  New  York  Times,  thoui 
we’ve  been  just  about 
where  else  in  your  town, 
Then  “so  the  visiting  wo« 
be  all  one  one  side,”  DavisJ 
lists  “some  of  the  interest* 
things  that  go  on  in  Atlaq 
G-A,  so  you’ll  come  to  see 
sometime.  ...  A  hearty  h 
shake  across  the  Mason-Di: 
line  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
‘you  all.’ 


editorial  content  has  i| 
changed,  but  the  stories  are  m«| 
timely,  keyed  to  current  pi 
one  events. 

Advertisers  find  that  throg 
the  Journal  magazine  th 
wares  reach  1.000,000  potent 
customers.  Rich’s  and  Davisoi 
two  leading  Atlanta  departm« 
stores,  use  two  full  pages  in  ( 
Magazine. 

The  Magazine  maintains 
own  car  for  story  and  picts] 
coverage.  Ralph  Jones 
Carolyn  Carter  are  the  two  pi! 
tographers.  while  the  editor: 
staff,  headed  by  Perkerson.  i 
eludes  Willard  Neal,  Wylly  FaL 
St.  John,  Andrew  Sparks, 
Barnett  and  Eileen  Hall. 
Armstrong  is  art  editor. 

Staiiera  Achieve  Fame 

Mr.  Perkerson  likes  to  real' 
that  noted  persons  in  the  writiif^or 
field  today  once  contributed 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine — sul 
as  Margaret  (Peggy)  Mitchei|' 
author  of  “Gone  With 
Wind”;  Ward  Greene,  generf 
manager  of  King  Features  Sy 
dicate;  Ward  Morehouse,  dran_ 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  aijwil 
Frances  Newman,  who  wro 
“The  Hard  Boiled  Virgin.” 

“Ward  Greene  wrote  betilno 
than  any  newspaper  man  I  ha^e 
ever  known”  Perkerson  toW 
class  at  Columbia  Universil  vei 
Graduate  School  of  Journalis  vit 
recently.  “For  some  years,  1  he 
did  a  weekly  article  for  oi 
Magazine.  These  articles  wo  ur 
developed  as  carefully  as  thoug  t2< 
he  were  writing  a  fiction  stor;"' 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Best,  Chandler 
Are  Re-indicted 

Boston — A  Federal  grand  jrgfc 


has  re-indicted  on  t  r  e  a  s  o L 
charges  Robert  H.  Best  aoC’^ 
Douglas  Chandler,  two  forn 
American  news  men  accused 
aiding  the  Nazi  propaganda 
chine  during  the  late  war. 

Best  and  Chandler  are  charging 
with  giving  aid  and  comfort  tl,. 
the  enemy  through  their  rad 
broadcasts.  Trial  is  expected  I 
open  this  month.  Conviction  • 
tomatically  would  mean  dea| 
by  hanging. 
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Save  Pulitzer  Ideals 
n  Will,  Court  Urged 


IGHT  executives  of  the  St. 

is  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch 
ave  petitioned  Surrogate's 
ourt  in  New  York  City  to  in- 
erpret  a  clause  of  the  late  Jo- 
eph  Pulitzer’s  will  in  their  fa- 
or  and  thereby  perpetuate  his 
deals  of  journalism. 

The  proceeding  in  which  Sur- 
ogate  William  J.  Collins  is  ex 
lected  to  rule  soon  involves 
he  distribution  of  one-tenth  of 
he  income  from  the  Newspaper 
"rust  set  up  under  Pulitzer’s 
ill  of  1904, 

DlEBculty  has  arisen  because 
he  will  provided  that  this 
'oney  should  be  divided  among 
e  principal  editors  and  man- 
;ers  of  the  “newspapers,”  the 
ew  York  World  being  named 
ith  the  Post-Dispatch.  Under 
he  will,  the  World  was  to  go 
«  forever,  but  to  prevent 
urther  heavy  losses  to  the  Pul- 
tzer  heirs,  the  courts  allowed 
ts  suspension  in  1931. 

$13,343  Accrued 
Assets  from  the  sale  of  the 
orkl  to  Consolidated  News- 
aim  Corp.  went  into  the  Press 
uoUshing  Co.,  which  is  also 
nown  as  the  Newspaper  Trust, 
he  trustees  and  owners  of 
,852  shares  are  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
r.,  Herbert  Pulitzer  and  Joseph 
ulitzer.  III.  The  remainder  of 
000  shares  are  held  by  Joseph 
ulitzer,  Jr.  (50),  Herbert  Pul- 
tzer  (46),  Central  Hanover 
*aak  and  Trust  Co.,  under  a 
ust  established  by  Ralph  Pul- 
tzer  (49),  John  G.  Jackin  (1), 
A.  Meising  ( 1 )  and  Ralph 
ulitzer,  Jr.  (1). 

Until  1942,  the  Trust  paid  no 
ividends.  But  since  then, 
rough  1945,  dividends  accru- 
nf  to  the  one-tenth  interest  of 
^he  principal  editors  and  man¬ 


agers  amount  to  $13,343.  This  is 
being  held  in  a  suspense  account 
pending  outcome  of  the  present 
friendly  litigation. 

The  “principal  editors  and 
managers”  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
who  have  been  permitted  to  in¬ 
tervene  as  friends  of  the  court 
are:  A.  G.  Lincoln,  Sam  J. 
Shelton,  C.  J.  Hentschell,  S.  M. 
Chambers,  G.  E.  Carvell,  Ralph 
Coghlan,  Ben  H.  Reese  and 
George  M.  Burbach. 

Their  petition  is  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  on  behalf  of 
those  who  may  in  the  future  be 
regarded  as  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  Trust,  which  has  assets  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000. 

The  will  provided,  they  as¬ 
serted  in  papers  filed  recently 
with  the  court,  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  income  was  to  be 
made  among  the  editors  and 
managers  “most  deserving  and 
valuable  to  said  newspapers 
from  time  to  time.”  Since  the 
World  has  gone  out  of  business, 
it  is  claimed  the  full  benefits 
should  be  distributed  among  the 
Post-Dispatch  executives.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  testator 
to  establish  separate  trusts  for 
the  World  and  Post-Dispatch  ex¬ 
ecutives.  it  is  claimed. 

Mr.  Pulitzer,  they  argue, 
showed  a  purpose  “not  only 
to  reward  them  for  their  loyalty 
but  especially  to  provide  an  in¬ 
centive  for  future  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  men  who  were  in 
position  to  contribute  most  ef¬ 
fectively  to  the  success  of  ttiese 
newspapers. 

“The  one-tenth  portion,  there¬ 
fore,  was  calculated  to  enhance 
the  value  and  increase  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  newspapers  and 
thereby  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  nine-tenths  portion  held 
in  trust  for  the  sons. 


“The  testator  hoped  and  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  World  would 
be  perpetuated  as  a  monument 
to  him  and  to  his  ideals  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Fate  has  decreed  other¬ 
wise  and  instead  of  the  World, 
the  Post-Dispatch  has  flourished 
and  carried  on  and  it  rather 
than  the  World  has  become  his 
monument. 

“To  apply  the  trust  therefore 
to  a  purpose  which  would  at 
once  enhance  the  value  of  his 
sons’  portion  and  contribute  to 
the  perpetuation  of  his  ideals 
of  journalism  would  indeed  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  result  which  is 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  all 
courts,  namely  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  intentions  and  desires 
of  the  testator.” 

Supported  by  Trustees 

The  trustees  take  a  similar 
attitude  in  their  brief  which 
calls  the  court’s  attention  to  the 
clause  of  the  will  setting  up  the 
Pulitzer  Awards  and  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  court  is  asked  to  take 
note  of  Pulitzer’s  expression  of 
hLs  deep  interest  in  the  progress 
and  elevation  of  journalism  as 
“a  noble  profession  and  one  of 
unequalled  importance  for  its 
influence  upon  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  people.” 

If  the  editors  and  managers 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  trast  Income,  it  is 
argued  then  the  court  must 
find  an  intestacy. 

Pliny  W.  Williamson,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  special  guardian  for 
infant  heirs,  has  submitted  a 
lengthy  brief  urging  the  court 
to  find  that  the  one-tenth  in¬ 
come  belongs  to  the  heirs  since 
it  is  impossible  to  pay  it  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  managers  of  a  non-ex¬ 
istent  newspaper. 

The  guardian  also  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  court  should  or¬ 
der  the  Press  Publishing  Co.  to 
be  dissolved  because  $93.(X)0  of 
its  assets  is  invested  in  securities 
not  authorized  by  the  will.  The 
trustees,  be  asserts,  are  making 


non-legal  investments  through 
the  medium  of  an  investment 
company.  The  will,  he  points 
out,  specified  funds  were  to  be 
invested  in  government  bonds, 
railroad  stocks  and  mortgage 
bonds  on  New  York  City  realty. 

A  balance  sheet  of  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  filed  with  the  court 
shows  that  dividends  have  dec¬ 
lined  from  $11,  declared  in 
1942,  to  $3.50  in  1945.  Net  pro¬ 
fit  for  1945  was  $30,000. 

Bulk  of  the  investment  was 
listed  in  U.  S.  government  bonds 
and  notes. 

Dissolution  would  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  of  annual 
charges  against  the  income  of 
the  trust,  Williamson’s  brief 
stated.  It  also  contended  that 
the  intention  of  the  testator 
respecting  the  investment  of  as¬ 
sets  of  the*  trusts  can  be  ef¬ 
fectuated  only  by  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Press  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  distribution  of  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  assets  of  that  com¬ 
pany  to  the  trustees  as  such. 

In  reply  to  this  proposal,  the 
trustees  said  that  their  actions 
have  been  governed  by  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  and  they  are 
not  bound  by  provisions  of  the 
will  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  the  corporate  af¬ 
fairs. 

E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  9>11  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Allis, 
Kans. 

Jan.  10-11  — Allied  Dally 
Newspapers  of  Washington, 
annual  meeting,  Washington 
Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

Jan.  10-11  —  American 
Assn,  of  Schools  and  Depts. 
of  Journalism  and  American 
Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  annual  conventions, 
Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

Jan.  10-11 — ^Virginia  Press 
A^.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 


WHO'S  SO  THOUGHTFUL? 

Roy  B.  Justus,  Minneapo/ts  Star 


YOU  HEARD  ME! 

Edmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  Stm 


STILL  A  LOT  TO  BE  DONE 

S.  J.  Ray,  Kansas  City  Star 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

■  ““  ready,  newspaper  organizations 

•  a  •  mm*  1  individual  papers  have  set 

^^CL1XX69  ^JCLLXXXU  y  tune  budget  to  the  automotive 

industry. 

For  Auto  Ad  Spurt  In  the  last  two  months,  to  cite 

one  example,  many  showings  of 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

NO  RTCIT^  of  the  "romance-  ®“PP°  Vre^in""  IMl  AsS.°ociSn  N^wspapw®  Rep" 

of  American  bus^ss  would  t  i  .  advertis-  res«ntatlves.  An  18-minute  color- 

get  very  far  without  due  regard  Translat^  into  an  advertis  accom- 

to  the  vast  automotive  indi^^  iX  manufacturers  wfll  nSb  Paniment,  it  traces  in  general 

try.  Nor  could  it  overlook  the  ajf*®  manufacturers  wni  woo  *u_  industrv’s  erowth  and 

great  contribi^on  of  the  news-  t"e  LwfpapeS^Irt  iiT^^^^^ 

w^Uslng^Se'lo  The' gro®wth  of  any  year^incT  1929,  in  order  to  minimum 

ind*iJtr^  *  capture  this  market.  Production  figures,  putting  the  emph^is 

that  indiwtry.  ,Qnn  troubles  and  buyer  resistance  pn  progress  m  toe  offing,  both 

From  toe  time  may  crop  up,  but  expectations  In  sales  and  institutional  adver- 

toe  horseless  aren’t  grave  enough  to  cut  into  Rising. 

began  to  move  as  an  wonomic  advertising  optimism.  The  auto  industry  is  due  to 

force,  the  news^per  has  IbMn  hard-selling  job  to  be  move  and  newspaper  ad  linage 

ihroTiTud  tS®  automobll^  done  by  the  manufacturers  will  along  with  it. _ 

technological  progress.  It  agi-  — .  - 

tated  continually  for  road  im-  ^ y  t  /M 

CS'rx.rnTa'SSto  (^ampaiqnd  and  ^ccounti 

the  million,  tires  and  accessories  /  (f 

by  the  billion,  floods  of  gasoline  5y  Betty 

and  oil.  *  ^ 

Production  Jumps  Informational  Program  and  Onion  Week,  coming  up  Jan. 


>By  Betty  Feezel* 


Informational  Program 


and  Onion  Week,  coming  up  Jan. 


Sales  of  motor  cars  leaped  DURING  toe  coming  year  the  ^  t  h  S 

from  a  handful  in  1900  to  a  Evansvilu:  Manufacturers’  claimed  this  year  by  Idaho  s 
quarter-million  in  1911.  1,750,-  and  Employers’  Association,  Governw  Arnold  Williams, 
000  in  1917,  and  on  up  until  by  Evansville,  Ind.,  will  carry  on  pP®*^,  ‘fi®  *5*'*"^.  pam^ign  of 
1941  there  were  30,000,000  pas-  “one  of  the  fullest  public  rela-  ‘U®  Idaho  Advertising  Commis- 
senger  cars  in  use.  Truck  use  tions  programs  ever  undertaken  A  direct  mail  drive  and 

increased  in  proportion.  by  a  group  of  manufacturers.”  tie-ins  are  also  plannM. 

And  throughout  the  industry’s  Aim  of  the  progr^  is  "to  keep  suc^LSnTwS  bv 

nhpnnmpnal  risp  top  dailv  the  public  informed  on  industry  followed  m  succeeding  weeks  py 
newsoTow  hM  ^n  its  doiri^  and  labor  policies  and  practices  a  series  of  small  insertions  The 
nint  a^vertistog  ^ium.  in  the  interest  of  industrial  peace  Idaho  account  is  handled 

B,  19^  when  ,*105.m000  L"av?rlST„d8e?' of 'IwoS  B^ols?fd%..“nrBSord''con; 

«“  p’?Xt?.  ““  »'  g?"""'  '’-""“O' 

Of  tLt  amount  w^nt  to  toe  ’ 

newspapers.  Then  came  the  de-  Iff  14  Markets 

pression.  which  hit  toe  auto  in-  ILertioM  thlch  wTrP  toii  SETTING  a  1947  appropriation 

dustry  especially  hard.  By  1941  TizI  T^n^rld  D^c  29  ot  $300,000,  VACuliTOR  CoM- 

it  had  recovered  co^iderable  P®|®  fi“-  be^cTnwrn^  with  Chicago  announces  it  will 

^  8«ll"down  amund  M7*^*  baTlc  wonomic  faSs  deaHnS  ®°nduct  ’’toe  most  ambitious 

OM  of  wh?c^S31  OOO^  w’47^'  with  industrial  problems-all  in  ®onaP“y  history 

UOU’  Of  wpicli  5J1.000.000  or  47  t,  ^  laneuaBe  of  “toe  man  on  the  i’oii*  ii®  domestic  and  com- 
went  to  the  newspapers.  ^”®  mercial  coffee-makers.  The  bulk 


went  to  the  newspapers.  ‘r®  x^guage  oi  me  man  < 

still  toe  leading  medium  in  ®  ®® 

1941,  the  newspaper  had  lost  a  Home  Appliance  Plans 


mercial  coffee-makers.  The  bulk 
of  Vaculator  advertising,  it  is 
stated,  will  go  to  newspapers. 


good  part  of  its  share  of  toe  NOMA  ELECTRIC  CORP.,  New  magazines,  trade  papers  and  dl- 
automotive  advertising  dollar  York,  has  named  Albert  f®ct  mall,  with  tests  slated  for 
to  other  media,  although  the  Frank-Guenther  Law,  New  York,  f®®  radio  and  television.  At 
greater  part  of  its  loss  was  due  to  handle  the  advertising  of  its  present,  a  merchandising  study 
to  the  drop  in  toe  industry’s  Estate  Heatrola  Division,  toe  of  the  entire  coffee-maker  field 
total  use  of  advertising.  K-D  Lamp  Division,  and  the  is  underway,  the  result  of  which 

In  1947,  the  newspapers  and  Refrigeration  Corporation  of  will  be  used  to  promote  Vacula- 
the  auto  industry  will  take  up  America.  During  1947  the  com-  tor  in  14  major  markets.  The 
where  they  left  off  in  1941.  In  pany  plans  an  aggressive  cam-  account  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
between  was  the  war,  when  pro-  paign  f  or  toe  numerous  con-  Phil  Gordon  Agency,  Chicago, 
duction  for  civilian  use  was  sumer  products  manufactured  by  r* 

virtually  at  a  standstill,  and  these  divisions,  which  include  t 

1948,  when  labor  difficulties,  ma-  electric  and  gas  ranges,  home  HICKORY  DISTILLING 

terial  shortages  and  uncertainty  freezers  and  air  conditioning  CORP.,  Philadelphia,  has  ap- 
about  government  policies  com-  units.  On  a  national  scope,  the  Pointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  New 
bined  to  defeat  normal  opera-  campaign  will  utilize  newspa-  York,  as  advertising  agent  for 
tion.  pers,  magazines,  radio  and  trade  Diplomat  Blended  Whiskey,  a 

Demand  Grows  papers.  It  will  be  started  in  ''®w  product  which  will  be  dis- 

What  the  intervening  period  March  or  April  when  the  new  Kinsey 

did.  however,  was  to  increase  models  come  out.  Meanwhile.  Distilling  Coi^.  Newspapers  will 
greatly  toe  demand  for  new  local  dealers  cooperative  adver-  be  toe  primary  advertismg 
C8  rs.  An  estimated  5,000,000  cars  tising  programs  will  be  contin-  medium,  it  is  announced.  Be¬ 
have  been  junked  since  1941,  ued  on  whatever  products  the  g>omng  in  Januan^,  toe  company 
many  more  are  on  their  last  dealers  now  have  on  their  will  open  markets  progressively 
legs,  and  new  replacements  shelves.  national  distribution  is 

have  been  far  behind  the  rate  —  » j  u  achieved, 

of  collapse.  ...  .  Tin-Tnc 


Moreover,  even  allowing  for  ADVERTISEMEN’TS 


bg  Newspaper  lie-Ins 


the  reduced  purchasing  power  placed  in  48  newspapers  in  PRODUCTS  CO., 

of  today’s  dollar,  toere  are  22  states  and  the  District  of  Portland.  Ore.,  plans  an  ex- 
about  6.000,000  more  families  Columbia  toe  first  part  of  Janu-  panded  advertismg  program  for 
with  sufficient  income  to  buy  ary  to  announce  Idaho  Potato  (Continued  on  page  59) 


Little  Change 
In  Industrial 
Ads  for  1947 

Chicago — Despite  a  few  sjx 
tacular  changes  in  the  amoit 
of  advertising  placed  by  pt 
ticular  industries  or  companit 
the  over-all  picture  percentaj 
wise  for  toe  industrial  field  ; 
mains  about  the  same  as  it  m 
for  1946.  Some  authorities  j 
terpret  this  as  indicating  fc 
end  of  toe  adjustment  peri 
for  industrial  advertising. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on 
Survey  of  Industrial  Advert 
ing  Budgets  conducted  annua'.’ 
by  the  National  Industrial  Af 
vertlsers  Association.  'The  st 
vey  will  go  free  to  NIAA  me:- 
bers  toe  end  of  this  mon: 
Others  may  obtain  copies  ati 
each. 

Some  Increases  Noted 

Wbile  no  drastic  readju 
ments  bte  shown  as  compaij 
with  1946,  the  survey  whs 
covers  the  1945  budgeting  pt. 
od’s  actual  figures  as  well,  di 
reveal  supporting  data  for  c- 
tain  long-term  tren^  whj 
have  been  noted  elsewhere. 

Increased  percentages  of  gra 
sales  spent  for  advertising  a 
evident  in  several  fields.  Mar 
equipment  companies  whia 
spent  1.17*!?’  in  1945  and  ej 
mate  that  they  will  spend  1.3.“ 
in  1946,  are  planning  to  increa 
this  to  1.67%  in  1947.  By  ti 
same  token,  the  percentage  I 
gross  sales  spent  for  selling  a 
elusive  of  advertising  has  ’ 
creased  in  this  classifleata 
from  6.07%  in  1945  and  7.9P 
in  1946  to  an  estimated  S.W 
for  1947. 

Long  regarded  as  a  valua* 
tool  by  working  advertis? 
men,  the  survey  is  of  particui 
interest  this  year  because  t 
shows  to  what  extent  the  e- 
namics  of  toe  transition  yea 
have  affected  industrial  adv- 
tising.  It  will  be  especially  u- 
ful  in  following  trends  of  t 
various  budgetary  items.  R> 
resenting  a  fair  cross  section  I 
business,  the  survey  was  co? 
piled  from  returns  made  i 
firms  with  sales  volume  rangii 
from  less  than  $200,000  to  ovi 
$50,000,000.  ; 

That  portion  of  toe  industn 
advertising  budget  alloted  i 
space  directed  to  industrial  mr 
kets  In  1947  has  decreased  3.T 
from  1945’s  actual  expenditun 
But  advertisers  anticipate  tht 
they  will  apply  only  1.72%  i 
this  saving  to  increased  prodf 
tlon  costs.  More  repeating  ofi 
yertlsements.  a  factor  of  currat 
interest,  seems  to  be  the  reasn 
for  this  less-toan-expected  r* 
in  money  earmarked  for  p> 
duction  of  advertising.  Howe«. 
if  typoeraphers  and  others  gfl 
unusually  large  wage  boosts,  a 
figure  may  pyramid. 

Even  more  pronounced  th* 
decreased  allocations  to  tra* 
magazines  on  a  percentage  bai 
is  the  smaller  budget  allov^ 
for  advertising  directed  to  i 
general  public  through  hi 
circulation  general  magazii 
A  drop  of  3.97%  has  been  re 
tered  between  actual  1945  i 
predicted  1947  budgets. 


wim  suits  in 


Obviously  no  one  would  be  so  foolish!  Yet,  many 
concerns  have  failed  because  their  management 
operated  without  specific  knowledge  of  where 
their  customers  were  located  ...  a  warning  that 
it  doesn't  pay  to  guess  at  your  market. 

The  unusual  service  offered  hy  the  Plain  Dealer 
Market  Survey  department  eliminates  the  guess  work 
from  your  sales  program  in  the  Cleveland  market. 
It  tells  you  where  the  hest  customers  for  your 
product  are  located,  how  much  they  will  potentially 
spend  and  the  relative  sales  you  may  expect.  Call 
or  write  a  Plain  Dealer  representative  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


$«TAIVDS  FOR. 


Planned  Distribution 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 
—if  You  Use  it  Enough 

Tbe  P.  D.  2-in>l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties)  gives  you  Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 


LAIN  DEALER 


John  B.  Woodward,  Iru.,  .\ew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelei 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


I 


S.  F.  Chronicle 
Opens  Bureau 
In  Washington 

San  Francisco — Announce* 
ment  of  opening  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  was  made  by  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle  here 
Jan.  1. 

Carroll  Kilpatrick  and  Vance 
Johnson  have  been  assigned  to 


Johnson  Klpotrick 

the  bureau.  Temporary  offices 
are  at  1253  National  Press  Club. 
They  formerly  were  with  the 
Chicago  Sun  Washington  bureau. 

Both  are  former  Nieman  fel¬ 
lows,  make  their  homes  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  varied  phases  of  Wash¬ 
ington  reporting  and  have  writ¬ 
ten  for  national  magazines.  Each 
is  married,  and  each  is  the 
father  of  two  children. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  specializes  in 
politics,  foreign  policies  and 
economics  and  Mr.  Johnson’s 
fortes  are  agricultural,  taxes  and 
6scal  affairs.  They  work  as  a 
team  but  report  and  write  sep¬ 
arately. 

Arrangements  for  opening  of 
the  bureau  were  made  here  at 
a  conference  with  Paul  C.  Smith, 
editor  and  general  manager.  De¬ 
partment  heads  went  into  the 
particular  phases  of  activity  as 
the  bureau  will  supply  special 
material  for  the  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  for  the  Sunday 
This  World  section  edited  by 
Scott  Newhall  and  others  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  run-of-paper  material. 

The  two  representatives  are 
in  their  mid-30s.  Mr.  Kilpatrick, 
33,  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Alabama,  where  he 
edited  his  college  paper,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  professional  career  with 
the  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  1935-37.  For  two  years 
he  was  associate  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser  and 
then  specialized  in  American 
history  and  economics  under  a 
Nieman  fellowship,  1939-40. 

Going  to  Washington  as  cor¬ 
respondent  lor  the  News-Age- 
Herald  in  1940,  he  served  that 
paper  three  years  and  then  was 
with  the  Chicago  Sun’s  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  from  1943-46. 

Mr.  Johnson,  35,  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  printer’s  devil 
on  the  weekly  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Democrat  following  college 
graduation.  He  became  editor 
of  the  weekly  Clayton  (N.  M. ) 
News  and  then  joined  the  Clovis 
(N.  M. )  News  and  Globe.  He 
was  News  and  Globe  managing 
editor,  1937-42,  and  joined  the 
Chicago  Sun’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  in  June,  1942. 

After  a  leave  of  absence  for 
Pacific  duty  with  the  Marine 
Corps.  July  1944-Nov.  1945,  Mr. 
Johnson  returned  to  the  Sun, 
serving  until  November  10,  1946. 
■ 

Carriers  Get  Air  Trip 

Reading,  Pa. — Carriers  for  the 
Reading  Eagle-  Times  have 
turned  out  to  be  typical  “eagles” 
that  travel  via  the  air  lanes.  A 
party  of  26  carrier  boys  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  guests  of  the  newspaper 
management,  making  the  trip  by 
Pan  American  DC-4  airplane. 
The  trip  was  part  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  carrier  boys’  promotion 
program  conducted  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  J.  A.  Abey,  circulation 
manager.  A  total  of  $1,000  in 
cash  prizes  was  divided  among 
the  carriers  of  each  newspaper 
in  a  pot-of-gold  grand  drawing. 
■ 

Carrier  Cage  Meet 

Fifteen  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic 
carrier  basketball  teams  took 
part  in  a  Christmas  holiday 
tournament.  Ten  teams  were 
from  the  city  carriers’  basket¬ 
ball  league,  with  five  teams 
from  suburban  cities.  The  cham¬ 
pionship  team  was  awarded  a 
trophy  at  the  final  game. 
Dec.  27. 


Oreatpr  York  has  become  so 
larirely  because  of  Mb  rreat 
industrial  plants  .  .  .  one  of 
the  richest  areas  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  28,000  skilled  workers 
employed:  $48,000,000  an¬ 
nual  payroll. 

.And  1947  will  see  continu¬ 
ous  growth.  A  “(Treater” 
newspaper  is  needed  to  fully 
cover  this  important  market, 
and  The  Dispatch  keeps  pace 
with  its  people. 


Statistics  in  this  ares  form 
a  continuous  pattern  of 
proirress,  with  the  New  Tear 
ushered  in  enthusiastically. 
Assln  the  record  reads:  — 
"General  business  in  the 
York,  Pa.,  industrial  area 
broke  all  records  for  the 
month.  The  index  stands  at 
284.  a  (tain  of  25%  ewer  a 
year  atfo.” 

Such  markets  are.  of  course, 
dependably  proilitable  for 
the  naUonal  advertiser. 


Opinion  Split 
On  Using  Nome 
Of  Delinquents 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  —  The  Wyo¬ 
ming  Tribune,  local  daily,  has 
found  a  sharp  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  paper  should  publish 
the  names  of  youthful  law¬ 
breakers — ages  16  to  18. 

The  Tribune  assumes  general 
agreement  on  the  withholding 
of  publicity  on  the  names  of 
boys  or  girls  in  trouble,  who  are 
under  16.  Sheriff  N.  E.  Tuck  of 
Laramie  county  ( county  seat, 
Cheyenne),  has  established  the 
fiat  that  no  names  of  young  of¬ 
fenders  can  be  used. 

The  case  involves  a  group  of 
16  and  17  year-olds  who  admit¬ 
ted  smashing  wipdows  of  a  new 
school  building  between  the 
hours  of  2  and  4  a.m.  They  and 
their  parents  were  sentenced  to 
walk  around  the  school  building 
between  those  same  hours  of  the 
morning  for  10  consecutive  days. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
were  denied  the  right  to  take 
pictures  or  use  names  of  either 
boys  or  parents. 

Two  prominent  Cheyenne  cit¬ 
izens,  E.  D.  Overbaugh  and  R. 
Ray  Richardson,  supported 
Tuck’s  stand  on  the  question. 


Caniff  Faces 
Busy  Schedule 

Chicago  —  Milton  Caniff,  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,” 
who  is  switching  to  the  Chicago 
Sun  Syndicate  to  draw  “Steve 
Canyon,”  effective  Jan.  13,  faces 
a  busy  schedule  here  next  week, 
introducing  his  new  adventure 
strip  characters. 

Caniff  will  appear  before  the 
Chicago  Rotary  Club  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  Jan.  6,  will  be  honored  at 
a  dinner  by  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
on  the  evening  of  Jan.  7,  and 
will  appear  before  1,000  guests 
of  Marshall  Field  at  a  Chicago 
Sun  luncheon  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Jan.  8.  In  between 
times,  he  will  appear  before 
high  school  groups. 


Two  others  favored  printing 
names.  State  Legislator  J. 
Verne  Hoffman  said  names 
should  be  printed  with  insist¬ 
ence  that  parents,  whom  he 
blamed  chiefly  for  delinquency, 
receive  publicity. 

Everett  T.  Copenhaver,  Wy¬ 
oming’s  state  auditor-elect,  told 
the  Tribune  he  believed  names 
of  the  ’teen-agers  should  be 
withheld  on  their  first  offense, 
but  that  second  offenses  should 
be  publicized  with  emphasis  on 
their  parents. 


Welcome  to  Meridian 


That's  what  tha  people  say!  We  figure  the 
people  are  the  boss.  Meridian  folks  have  al¬ 
ways  welcomed  good  products,  good  ideas,  and 
good  compai<ies.  You're  invited  to  expand  this 
way. 

NEW  FACTORIES  START  WORK 

Four  good  examples  of  NEW  activity:  I.  LaRue 
Cannery  leased  site,  started  operation  November. 
1946.  Eventual  employment,  250  people.  2. 
Gulf  Refining  Company  leases  site  for  big 
storage  plant;  also  plans  3-story  parking  lot 
and  super  service  station  downtown.  3.  Berg 
Plastic  &  Die  Factory  buys  site  at  Airport.  Big 
operations  to  use  nearly  500.  4.  Owens  Broth¬ 
ers  Packing  Plant  broke  ground  October  15  to 
triple  production;  spends  $150,000. 

FINE  SOUTHERN  TEST  MARKET 

The  isolated  position  of  this  67-million  dollar 
market  and  the  active  sincere  cooperation  of 
The  Meridian  Star  offers  a  wonderful  spot  to 
tost  NEW  products  or  NEW  ideas.  Our  cir¬ 
culation — over  20,000  daily  and  Sunday. 

COOPERATION  OFFERED  YOU  HERE 

The  Star  "goes  the  limit"  for  advertisers.  Route 
lists,  merchandising  cooperation,  and  local  con¬ 
tacts  add  up  to  lots  of  friendly  help.  The 
Star  is  tha  biggest  single  newspaper  buy  in 
Mississippi. 


MERIDIAN  STAR 

MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

R.p-...nt,d  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


L 


RapreMNted  by  Rcyaeldi-Fitigerald,  l«e. 


OR  I.  FUILISHRR  for  JoBMory  4.  I»47 


If  you're  planning  any  “national”  advertising,  hearken  first 
.  to  this  fact ;  18  counties  containing  only  14^.  of  the  total 
,  U.S.  population  account  for  40%  of  the  total  U3.  depart¬ 
ment  store,  mail  order  store  and  variety  store  sales. 

That’s  because  sales  differ  as  markets  differ,  and  markets 
differ  as  people  differ.  Every  sale  your 


is  a  local  transaction  b^ween  a  local  consumer  and  a 
merchant.  It’s  multiplying  these  local  sales  in  many  taai^ 
kets  and  adding  them  up  that  makes  busiaeat  “ 


Qo  W.,  youn^  PuLiuke. 

Morning  Paper  Clicks 
In  Small  City  Field 

By  Jimmy  Alsop 

Publisher.  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Morning  Star 

GO  to  a  morning  paper,  young  sent  back  by  jeep  for  distribu- 
publisher,  if  you’re  interested  tion  before  breakfast. 


Ford  Chief 
Lauds  Newsmen 

Windsor,  Ont.  —  Back  from  a 
25,000-mile  coast-to-coast  tour  of 
Canada,  visiting  company  sales 
representatives,  Douglas  B. 
Greig,  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
paid  high  compliment  to  news¬ 
paper  reporters  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

“Without  exception  I  found 
them  sincere  and  interested 
Canadians,  anxious  to  do  a  good 
job,”  he  said. 


in  an  expanding  future  in  the 
small  city  field. 


As  the  time  approaches  when  "IZ  T  Z  : 

we  will  begin  publication  in  our  Conununity  PrOlSeS 


In  five  months  after  beginning  outs  to  merchants.  „  ■  .  . 

publication,  ou^ewspaper  had  So  we  feel  that  this  small  city  which  the  board  declar^  itseW 

grown  to  a  PAID  circulation  of  morning  field,  long  the  great  ,  ,,,  u 

over  3.500,  we  were  distributing  unknown  of  journalism,  has  bulletin;  The  policy  whi^ 

to  over  2,200  PAID  subscribers  been  definitely  proven  as  a  gold  (newspapers)  have  in- 

in  a  city  where  there  happened  mine  The  rural  subscriber  is  Jormed  the  board  they  follow 

®  bowled  over  at  realization  the 

1,800  white  residences  and  our  local  naner  is  delivered  on  the  ,  adhere  to  the  rule  that 

advertising  department  had  sold  RFD  of ^tlTe  lame' morning  wl  the  race  of  a 
an  average  of  better  than  7,500  have  touched  areas  where  no 


inches  of  local  linage  in  the  ias^  Tocal  paper  has  rerch^  before,  published  unless  there  isalegit- 

th^e  months  of  the  opening  pe-  and  h’^ve  not  begun  to  cover  ®  \°hat%f  L  forrS 

riod.  n.,..  nneciKio  araa  this,  we  mean  that  It  Is  corrcct 


Hcmdicapi  Overcome  '-'ur  umiiauuiis  are  urawu  uiiij-  i-  -till  at  large  and  race 

These  are  amazing  figures.  JyJ!yifeTo“SLo^fte  IdditlS  leems  lne  maJk  of  identifica- 
considering  the  fact  that  this  available  to  devote  to  additional 

morning  paper  had  worked  un-  towns  correct  when,  as 

der  practically  every  handicap  in  the  case  of  race  riots  or 

imaginable.  Now  we  find  that  There  is  an  unlimited  field  in  racial  antagonisms,  it  becomes 
equipment  and  newsprint  short-  a  morning  paper,  for  it  is  a  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
tages  are  the  only  thing  prevent-  heretofore  unexploited  area  But  ^he  news.’ 

ing  our  bouncing  to  six  thou-  it  requires  more  journalism,  “Many  other  cities  have  in¬ 
sand  immediately.  We  are  sim-  more  high  calibre  personnel  and  ^jeated  that  daily  papers  have 
ply  afraid  to  open  new  territory  more  attention  to  deadline  than  adopted  such  a  policy,  but  we 
until  conditions  change.  does  an  afternoon  edition.  The  Relieve  Buffalo  is  the  first  city 

All  of  this,  we  might  add,  has  paper  must  arrive  before  break-  have  the  radio  stations  as 
been  accomplished  without  the  last  and  it  must  make  the  morn-  gj,  ^o^h  newspapers  adopt 

usual  methods  of  soUciting.  The  ing  mail.  Otherwise,  it  fails  to  policy.” 
route  boys  and  the  circulation  take  advantage  of  the  opportun-  , 

staff  get  complete  credit,  al-  ity  to  build  a  reading  habit.  P„x.:.»lxj 

though  a  two  weeks’  sampling  For  a  full  study,  we  refer  in-  r'CHl  IkGllOgg  IlGSigns 
period  and  an  announcement  of  terested  parties  to  the  Tupelo  Montreal — Paul  Kellogg,  gen- 

the  proper  phone  number  to  call  ( Miss. )  Journal,  which  has  eral  manager  of  the  Newsprint 
for  subscriptions,  did  result  in  reached  an  amazing  circulation  Association  of  Canada,  has  re- 
almost  fifteen-hundred  subscrip-  peak  in  a  small  city,  and  our  signed,  according  to  an  an- 
tions  being  entered  on  the  Morning  Star,  which  we  believe  nouncement  from  the  associa- 
books.  has  broken  almost  every  record  tion.  Kellogg  undertook  man- 

However,  opening  the  morn-  for  per  capita  paid  circulation  agement  only  for  wartime  and 
ing  field  brings  in  several  prob-  in  a  small  city  during  the  first  intends  now  to  devote  his  time 
lems  not  usually  faced  by  an  six  months  of  any  newspaper’s  to  his  position  as  president  ot 
afternoon  paper  in  a  small  city,  history.  Stevenson  and  Kellogg,  Ltd. 


our  impressive  possible  area.  mean  ^ 

Our  limitations  are  drawn  only 


News  coverage  must  be  com¬ 
plete  and  colorful  and  the  dead¬ 
line  must  be  met  without  fail. 

Here  on  the  staff  we  do  feel 
that  the  breaking  of  several 
other  taboos  have  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  amazing  growth.  For 
one  thing,  every  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  knows  that  if  he 
has  the  complete  and  true  facts 
of  a  story,  it  will  be  published. 
’The  reading  pubUc  has  also 
learned  this  and  the  subscribers 
keep  mounting.  Naturally,  this 
means  ignoring  the  old  reason¬ 
ing  that  a  small  town  paper  can¬ 
not  print  the  complete  facts  and 
must  cater  to  suppression. 

We  do  not  yet  have  our  own 
plant  complete.  We  are  gather¬ 
ing  news  in  our  editorial  rooms, 
shipping  it  60  miles  to  the  city 
editor,  where  it  is  compiled  and 
printed,  and  then  the  paper  is 


ry.  Stevenson  and  Kellogg,  Ltd. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

TEN  of  the  last  TWELVE  newspapers 
which  I  have  restyled  did  not  hove 
to  buy  any  new  type  or  matrices. 
We  made  each  newspaper  easier  to 
read  and  easier  to  produce  WITH 
THE  TYPE  AND  MATRICES  THAT 
WERE  ALREADY  IN  THEIR  PLANT. 

"A  newspaper  that  is  easier  to  read  is  easier  to  sell" 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Designer  of  the  First  40  Attractive  Newspapers 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


We  know,  because  we  stum-  own  plant,  our  schedule  begins  lUAurar’i/mare 

bled  into  one  of  the  naturals  by  to  appear  easy.  We  are  making  xt  o'*®  T *** 

force  of  circumstances.  Although  a  tough  deadline  under  abortive  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Buffalo  fi®ws- 
emergcncy  measures  sent  us  circumstances,  so  feel  that  con-  papers  were  turned  among  the 
into  the  morning  field,  in  spite  ditions  will  certainly  Improve  most  fair  in  the  nation  in  the 
of  all  taboos,  now  we  wouldn’t  when  we  are  at  home.  Our  ad-  weekly  bulletin  of  the  “O®™  o* 
think  of  changing  to  an  after-  vertising  will  increase  with  the  Community  Relations.  The  pol- 
noon  publication.  ability  to  show  proofs  of  lay-  icy  of  fair  treatment  of  all 


r,  . 


groups  in  the  news  was  one  of 


NEA'S  1947 
INCOME  TAX 
PRIMER 


is  the  antidote  for  income 
tax  nightmares.  Step-by- 
step,  the  NEA  Primer  tells 
how  to  file— easily,  accurate¬ 
ly,  economically.  In  simple 
terms,  it  solves  scores  of  in¬ 
come  tax  problems  for  news¬ 
paper  readers  of  all  incomes, 
in  all  states.  And  it’s  out 
ahead — already  in  the  hands 
of  NEA  client  editors. 


S.  Burton  Heath,  NEA's 
recognized  authority  on 
income  tax,  consulted 
with  internal  Revenue 
experts  to  produce  this 
understandable  1947  IN¬ 
COME  TAX  PRIMER— 
another  exclusive  from 


PUI  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  JoMory  4,  1947 


Among  certain  savants,  he  is  known  as  the  Elephas,  ...  ask  for  it  by  the  particular  brand  name  that  sets  it  apart. 
last  living  representative  of  the  family  Proboscidea.  They  do  so  because  both  name  and  package  have  been  impressed 


But  to  most  people,  he  is  something  to  buy  peanuts 
for.  Something  to  vote  for — or  against.  Something 
for  a  maharaja  to  ride.  He  is  the  elephant. 


on  their  minds  by  advertising.  In  Central  Indiana,  more  Hoosiers 
will  spot  your  product— and  buy  your  brand— if  you  advertise 
regularly  in  The  Indianapolis  News.  For  77  years  an  evening 


In  a  store,  people  don’t  identify  a  product  by  some  obscure  institution  in  Indiana  . . .  today  reaching  more  people  than  any 

generic  reference.  They  recognize  it  by  the  distinctive  package  other  Hoosier  daily— past  or  present! 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(^-teeU  "DatUf.  ^(ane.  T>oe^  tAe  7teev<iyt<xfic% 


C.  WALTER  McCARTY,  Pr«tld«nt  and  Ganaral  Managar  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Naw  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  TribwM  Tawar,  CMcaga  II 
IPITOR  ft  PUILISHIRfor  Jajuiar 
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Something  in  Sports 
Promoted  Each  Month 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. — The  measure 

of  a  newspaper's  worth  is  not 
merely  the  integrity  of  its  news 
columns  or  the  virility  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  page.  A  newspaper’s 
value  also  rests  upon  the  con- 
tructive  leadership  it  offers  to 
the  community,  so  believes  the 
management  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  now  nearing  its 
century  mark  in  publishing. 

One  of  its  services  is  to  pro 
vide  a  year-round  program  of 
activities  to  encourage  whole¬ 
some  and  beneficial  recreation. 
The  accent  of  this  program  is 
on  youth,  because  it  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  opinion  that  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
much  more  effective  than  any 
cure. 

Emphasis  on  Amateurs 

Around  the  calendar  the 
Globe-Democrat  sponsors  a  va¬ 
ried  program  of  athletic  events 
with  the  emphasis  on  amateur 
participation,  although  spectator 
sports  are  not  ignored.  Last 
January  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  annual  Golden 
Gloves  boxing  tournament  got 
under  way. 

In  February  the  11th  Golden 
Gloves  championship  matches 
were  conducted  at  the  Arena, 
breaking  all  records,  both  for 
participants  and  for  attendance. 
In  the  four  nights  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  a  total  of  447  boys,  repre¬ 
senting  athletic  groups  through¬ 
out  the  St.  Louis  area,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  bouts  before  36,357 
spectators.  The  St.  Louis  tour¬ 
nament  produced  three  Western 
champions  who  went  on  to  win 
national  championships,  as  well 
as  one  alternate  championship, 
and  it  established  this  city  as 
the  amateur  boxing  capital  of 
the  nation.  In  1947  the  Golden 
Gloves'  tournament  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  3  to  7  at  the  Arena. 

In  March  the  newspaper 
turned  its  attention  to  fishing 
and  sponsored  a  casting  tourna¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the 
Southwest  Sportsmen’s  Show 
at  Kiel  Auditorium.  Eight  cham¬ 
pionship  trophies  were  awarded 
by  the  Globe-Democrat.  The 
paper  will  again  sponsor  a  cast¬ 
ing  tournament  at  the  “Fifth 
Annual  St.  Louis  Travel  and 
Sports  Show’’  in  January. 

New  Baseball  Contest 

Last  April  the  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat  made  baseball  history  by 
inaugurating  its  now  famous 
“Star-of-the-Game”  contest  for 
the  city’s  two  major  league  ball 
teams.  The  contest  created 
widespread  interest  among  both 
players  and  fans  and  was  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  1946 
season  at  Sportsmans  Park.  The 
contest  will  be  held  again  in 
1947. 

May  was  golf  month,  in  which 
the  Globe-Democrat  for  the 
eleventh  year  sponsored  its 
“Hole-in-one”  Golf  Tournament 
on  the  Triple  A  links  in  Forest 
Park.  Open  to  ali  golfers,  the 
tournament  attracted  496  par¬ 
ticipants  and  large  crowds  of 


spectators.  It  will  be  repeated 
again  in  1947. 

In  June,  came  the  sponsorship 
of  an  international  soccer  game, 
played  at  the  Public  Schools 
Stadium  between  the  famous 
Liverpool  eleven  from  England 
and  a  team  of  all  stars  selected 
by  a  poll  of  newspaper  readers. 
More  than  12,000  persons  wit¬ 
nessed  the  game  and  186,552 
ballots  were  cast  in  voting  play¬ 
ers  for  the  St.  Louis  team. 

July  was  Soap  Box  Derby 
month,  in  which  this  newspaper 
joined  with  automobile  dealers 
to  hold  the  Soap  Box  Derby  in 
Forest  Park.  The  event  attracted 
394  entries  of  teen-age  boys  and 
the  St.  Louis  winner  was  sent 
to  the  national  derby  at  Akron, 
Ohio.  More  than  60,000  persons 
viewed  the  Derby  here. 

Continuing  an  event  now  in 
its  11th  year,  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  sponsored  the  annual  mu¬ 
nicipal  all-star  baseball  game  in 
Auenst.  in  which  the  North  and 
South  Side  teams  were  chosen 
by  a  poll  of  newspaper  readers. 

Idea  Aonlied  to  Hockey 

In  September  the  Globe- 
Democrat  launched  another 
community  seryice  program,  the 
popular  St.  Louis  Quizdown, 
heard  each  Saturday  oyer  Sta¬ 
tion  KMOX.  This  program, 
which  reaches  eyery  elementary 
.<:chool  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County,  will  continue  through 
the  year,  with  prizes  offered 
each  week  to  the  winning 
schools. 

With  the  opening  of  the 
hockey  season  in  October,  the 
newspaoer  inaugurated  its 
Hockey  “Star-of-the-Game”  con¬ 
test,  u.sing  the  same  plan  which 
proyed  successful  for  baseball. 
This  contest  now  attracts  wide 
interest  among  fans  of  the  win¬ 
ter  sport. 

Turkey  Day  Run 

November  brought  the  annual 
“Turkey  Day  Run,”  sponsored 
by  this  newsnaner  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Ozark  A.A.U.  This 
ve-’r  the  eyent  was  held  at 
Walsh  Stadium  on  Thanksgiying 
afternoon  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  St.  Louis  Uniyer- 
s’tv-Bradley  Tech  football  game. 
Dnrinv  the  latter  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary  the  Globe-Democrat  lends 
its  support  to  the  “March  of 
Dimes.”  Last  year  St.  Louisans 
contributed  more  than  $106,000 
to  the  cause. 

This  comprehensive  program, 
designed  to  provide  wholesome 
interests  for  people,  has  proved 
its  worth  in  the  community. 
While  the  Globe-Democrat  is 
proud  to  provide  the  leadership 
it  does  not  regard  the  program 
as  its  exclusive  prerogative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  welcomes  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of 
all  organizations  and  groups 
whose  members  believe  as  it 
does,  that  preventing  juvenile 
delinquency  and  encouraging 
wholesome  recreation  are  con¬ 
structive  services  to  this  com¬ 
munity. 


Binghamton  Press 
Gets  New  Type 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — The  Binp- 
hamton  Press  has  deserted  its 
Cheltenham  makeup  and  has 
adopted  Bodoni  headline  type 
which  it  believes  will  be  more 
attractive  and  easier  to  read. 

The  paper  also  has  changed 
the  appearance  of  its  weather 
prediction  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  Page  One.  In 
addition  to  a  terse,  one-word 
forecast,  there  is  a  tabulation  of 
hourly  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the  Triple  Cities. 

The  paper  said  the  addition  of 
Bodoni  headline  type  “com¬ 
pletes  the  pattern  of  pleasing 
makeup  for  which  the  Press  has 
been  striving  for  five  years.” 
Body  type  was  changed  com¬ 
pletely  in  1942. 

Heinz  Ad  Policy 
Plugged  in  Book 
For  Employes 

An  explanation  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  advertising  to  the  com* 
pany’s  continuing  prosperity  is 
one  of  the  features  of  a  new 
book  just  published  by  the  H. 
J.  Heinz  Co.  for  distribution  to 
all  employes. 

The  illustrated  book,  entitled, 
“Heinz  ...  A  Good  Place  to 
Work,”  contains  36  pages  of  in¬ 
formation  designed  to  give  em¬ 
ployes  a  better  understanding  of 
the  many  factors  involved  in 
operating  a  worldwide  business 
such  as  Heinz. 

The  section  devoted  to  the 
advertising  department  is  called, 
“Heinz  Tells  the  World.” 

“Making  the  finest  foods  pos¬ 
sible,”  the  book  says  in  part, 
“would  be  of  little  avail  if  there 
were  no  demand  for  them.  The 
Advertising  Division,  Sales  Di 
vision  and  merchandising  spe¬ 
cialists  stimulate  and  maintain 
that  demand. 

“Heinz  advertising  has  ap¬ 
peared  consistently  in  magazines 
of  all  types  for  more  than  50 
years.  We  are  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser.  In  thousands  of  locations 
near  grocery  stores  and  markets 
billboards  and  posters  feature 
Heinz  products  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  shoppers.  ...  If  any¬ 
one  ever  asks  what  the  Heinz 
Advertising  Division  does,  just 
say:  ‘It  tells  the  world!’  And 
you’ll  be  right.” 

Besides  describing  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  company’s  various 
!  divisions,  the  book  sets  forth 
[  company  policy  towards  em¬ 
ployes  and  cites  the  opportuni- 
.  ties  and  advantages  provided. 
I  There  is  also  a  short  history 
1  of  the  company’s  growth  during 
1  the  77  years  it  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  several  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  food  industry  in 
general,  stressing  that  its  em¬ 
ployes  are  in  America’s  largest 
business. 

Although  designed  primarily 
for  employes,  H.  J.  Heinz  II, 
president,  also  is  sending  copies 
of  the  book  to  stockholders. 


bC/uetothepre- 
dominance  of 
Governmental 
and  related  ac¬ 
tivities,  W^ash- 
ington  consists 
almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  middle 
class  families, 
middle  class  in¬ 
comes  and  mid¬ 
dle  class  homes. 

a  cuUomef^  in 
WallUmfion 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCULATION 


EdilM  ni  Publithar 


TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30,  1946 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


National  Representative 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  4.  1947 


ODR  CAPITOL 
STAFF  MAN 


Back  in  the  mid-twenties,  anyone  armed 
'  with  a  blue  print  plat  of  a  subdivision 
could  peddle  a  hundred  lots  a  day  in  Detroit  by 
merely  saying  that  the  property  was  ‘'near 
Ford’s”.  "Near”  meaning  anything  from  one 
to  fifteen  miles.  Those  were  the  lush  times  when 
Owen  Deatrick  "took  over”  at  the  Free  Press  as 
Real  Estate  Editor  ...  a  job  that  then  required 
infinite  tact,  continuous  application,  a  prodi¬ 
gious  thirst  for  work,  and  the  running  vitality 
of  a  Nurmi.  Owen  did  such  an  amazingly  good 
job  on  his  assignment  that  he  later  became 
state  correspondent  at  Flint,  Michigan.  Today, 
Deatrick  files  his  dispatches  from  under 
Michigan’s  capitol  dome  at  Lansing, 


•OWEN  DEATRICK^^^^^ 

Capital  CorraMpondant 

Working  with  Free  Press  Pulitzer  winner, 
Kenneth  McCormick,  the  duo  turned  up  part 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  famous  Kim 
Sigler  grand  jury  did  its  nationally  notable  work 
in  convicting  a  few  score  legislative  "corrup¬ 
tionists”. 

Brought  up  in  the  leg-work,  team-work, 
head-work  "school”  of  journalism,  Owen 
Deatrick’s  stories  over  the  years  have  been  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  brilliant  overall 
editorial  job  that  has  made  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  best-read,  best-liked  and  most-wanted  in 
over  417,000  homes  in  the  area. 


Wte  P^ttiorit  ifm 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
Slory,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Representatives 
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Becker  Tells  Value 
Of  Outdoor  Coverage 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— The  great  challenge 

to  the  outdoor  writer  is  that 
he  has  to  be  more  than  a  re¬ 
porter,  in  the 
sense  of  merely 
writing  about 
who  caught  a 
big  muskie  or 
shot  wild  game, 
according  to  Bob 
Becker,  who  has 
conducted  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
outdoor  column 
for  25  years. 

“He  has  to  be 
a  student,  a 
thinker  and, 
maybe,  even  a 
crusader,”  declared  Becker  in 
looking  back  over  his  quarter 
of  a  century  of  service.  “An  out¬ 
door  writer  must  know  about 
pollution,  conservation,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  wild  life,’’ 
he  explained,  “and  at  the  same 
time  he  has  to  be  a  kind  of 
watch  dog  against  the  misuse  of 
our  wild  life  resources  and  help 
to  keep  some  wilderness  areas 
where  people  can  still  enjoy  out¬ 
door  recreation. 

Plenty  of  Readership 

There  is  plenty  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  an  outdoor  column, 
Becker  pointed  out.  Public  inter¬ 
est  in  conservation  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  fish  and  game  resources 
has  not  only  built  up  a  large 
readership,  but  has  provided  a 
popular  medium  for  advertisers 
in  this  particular  field,  he  added. 

Commenting  upon  the  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  interest  in 
outdoor  life,  Becker  cited  the 
fact  that  an  all-time  high  in 
duck  shooting  was  established 
this  fall  when  approximately 
2.000.000  duck  stamps  were  sold. 

“You  don’t  have  to  think 
twice,”  he  added,  “to  realize 
that  there  are  more  readers  of 
the  average  daily  serving  rural 
communities  who  go  rabbit 
hunting  than  attend  football 
games.  And  that  many  more  go 
fishing  than  ever  go  to  a  base¬ 
ball  game.  ’Then  there  are 
thousands  of  campers,  trappers, 
canoeists,  hikers,  wild-life  pho¬ 
tographers,  bird  students.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  and  other 
nature  lovers.” 

Cites  Reader  Survey 

He  referred  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  which  showed  that 
outdoor  material  was  in  second 
place  in  reader  interest,  but 
12th  in  space  accorded. 

Becker  runs  a  public  service 
bureau  and  receives  10,000  let¬ 
ters  a  year  from  readers  want¬ 
ing  information  about  dogs, 
birds,  fishing  resorts,  where  to 
hunt  and  scores  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  outdoor  life. 
Becker  is  an  authority  on  all 
these  subjects  because  of  his 
unique  background. 

He  has  been  writing  a  dog 
column  as  a  Sunday  feature  in 
the  Tribune  for  15  years  and  he 
receives  a  lot  of  kid  mail  about 


birds  and  dogs.  Becker  is  his 
own  photographer  and  he  has 
written  a  series  of  booklets  on 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dogs, 
another  series  about  birds  and 
bird  houses.  Readers  write  in 
for  these  booklets  and  they  are 
sold  at  a  nominal  charge. 

"Nobody  is  quite  as  screwy  as 
an  outdoors  man,”  laughed 
Becker.  ’”rhey  are  just  plain 
nuts  on  their  favorite  outdoor 
sport  and  they  represent  a  lot 
of  readership.  There  are  20. 
000.000  fishermen  in  America 
and  between  13  and  15.000,000 
dog  owners,  including  the  fam¬ 
ily  pooch  kind.” 

Reviews  25  Years 

Looking  back  over  his  25 
years  as  conductor  of  the  out 
door  column.  Becker  pointed 
out  that  either  he  or  Morris 
Ackerman  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  are  the  “deans”  of  out 
door  writers  in  the  newspaper 
field.  The  'Tribune  column  was 
eight  years  old  when  Becker 
took  over  over  from  Larry  St. 
John,  Chicago  business  man. 
who  had  conducted  the  column 
as  a  sideline. 

“I  can’t  figure  out  where  tho.se 
25  years  have  gone,”  said  Becker, 
“but  we  do  know  that  I  have 
met  some  great  sportsmen  while 
reporting  on  the  passing  parade 
in  woods  and  waters.*  It’s  swell 
to  sit  at  a  desk  and  think  about 
Romer  and  Zane  Grey  on  Cata 
lina  Island,  and  the  fun  we  had 
fishing  with  them  when  we  were 
after  tuna.  Took  us  darned  near 
all  summer  to  catch  one! 

“Yes.  the  25  years  have  a  lot 
of  memories,  not  the  leasrt  of 
which  was  a  letter  from  Colom 
bia.  South  America,  asking  me 
to  prescribe  for  two  sick  Ger 
man  shepherd  dogs,  and  the 
days  I  have  spent  with  wounded 
war  veterans  on  fishing  trip.s 
and  putting  on  some  dog  shows 
for  them  in  the  hospitals. 

“Things  certainly  have  changed 
in  the  outdoor  world  since  1921. 
Twenty  -  five  years  ago  we 
started  duck  hunting  Sept.  16 
and  the  bag  limit  was  more 
than  twice  what  it  is  today. 
There  weren’t  any  public  shoot¬ 
ing  grounds  in  Illinois  such  as 
we  have  today.  The  Solunar 
tables,  as  such,  hadn't  been 
thought  of  and  few  sportsmen 
appreciated  the  value  of  retriev¬ 
ers  in  saving  game.” 

Often  a  Crusader 

During  that  period  Becker 
has  on  occasion  been  “a  cru¬ 
sader”  for  wild  life  preserva¬ 
tion.  He  has  had  the  support  of 
the  Tribune,  editorially,  in  back¬ 
ing  him  up  in  such  campaigns, 
the  most  recent  of  which  was 
the  closing  down  this  season  of 
hunting  around  a  wild  goase 
refuge  in  southern  Illinois, 
where  shooters  had  previously 
been  killing  the  birds  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Bob  is  also  a  great  advocate 
of  city  folks’  feeding  birds  in  the 
winter  time.  Each  year,  Becker 


'Half  the  Battle' 

Governor  Kim  Sigler  wonts 
editors  ol  Michigan  newspa¬ 
pers  to  have  the  final  word 
on  a  mansion  for  the  state's 
governors,  asserting  "that 
half  of  the  battle  is  won  if 
you  get  the  idea  approved  by 
the  editors."  Sigler  said:  "The 
editors  are  meeting  Jan.  24  for 
a  Michigan  Press  Association 
gathering.  Let  them  look  ot 
it.  If  they  go  for  it.  the  rest 
won't  be  too  hard.” 


devotes  several  columns  to  the 
fun  and  humanitarian  aspects 
of  taking  care  of  the  birds  by 
building  feeding  places  for  them. 

Another  activity  which  has 
great  good  will  value  for  the 
Tribune  is  Becker's  promotion 
of  casting  contests  in  sports 
shows  for  17  years.  At  such 
events,  boys  and  girls,  women, 
fishermen  and  tournament  cast¬ 
ers  participate. 

Becker  has  hunted  with,  owned 
and  raised  many  breeds  of  dogs. 
He  organized  the  first  retriever 
club  in  the  Middle  West  11  years 
ago  and  was  instrumental  in 
staging  the  first  field  trial  for 
Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers.  Lab 
radors  and  other  retrievers  ever 
held  in  the  Middle  West.  For 
seven  years  he  was  president  of 
the  English  Springer  Spaniel 
Field  Trial  Club  of  Illinois. 

While  making  a  national  repu 
tation  for  himself  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  dogs,  and  outdoor  activi 
ties.  Becker  has  covered  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  North  and 
South  America  hunting,  fish 
ing.  camping  and  collecting 
scientific  specimens  for  Amer¬ 
ican  museums.  He  has  made 
two  trips  for  the  Chicago  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History  to  ex¬ 
plore  little  known  corners  of 
Brazil.  Peru  and  Bolivia  and 
make  collections  of  birds  and 
mammals. 

In  having  a  South  American 
bat  named  for  him.  Bob  was 
given  recognition  by  museum 
officials  for  finding  a  new  species 
in  Bolivia,  hitherto  unknown  to 
science.  'Today  this  new  bat  is 
known  as  “Eumops  bonariensLs 
Beckeri"  in  the  scientific  records 
of  known  mammals. 

■ 

Writers  to  Fete  Edge 

Trenton,  N.  J. — ^New  Jersey 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  who 
began  newspapering  as  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil  on  the  old  Atlantic 
City  Review,  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislative 
Correspondents  Club  Jan.  6  at 
the  Princeton  Inn.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  a  charter  member  of  the 
club,  was  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Guest,  which  subse¬ 
quently  became  the  Atlantic  City 
Daily  Press,  at  the  age  of  22. 
■ 

IC  Forestry  Course 

To  encourage  new  growth  in 
depleted  forest  areas,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  is  sponsoring 
an  agricultural  training  program 
with  specialized  classwork  at 
various  points  in  Mississippi. 
The  course  is  in  progress  at 
Morton,  Miss. 


Becker 
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e  2  Teaser  Ads  and  S2  Cartoan 
Ads  in  the  Diamand  til’  Series. 

•  Ads  2  Calumn  x  4" 

e  Makes  Consistent  Week-In, 
Week-Out  Advertisers. 

e  Created  by  Jewelry  Advertis¬ 
ing  Specialists. 

e  Drawn  by  Woggon.  .  .  .  Na¬ 
tionally  Famous  Cartoonist. 

e  Every  Season,  Holiday  and 
Selling  Theme  is  Covered. 

•  Buy  them  for  or  Sell  them  to 
a  Local  Jeweler. 

•  Costs  just  $50  for  Complete 
Set  of  Mats  and  Proofs. 

•  Available  Now.  .  .  .  Sold  Ex¬ 
clusively  to  One  Paper  or  Jew¬ 
eler  in  Each  City. 
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AAAA  Issues  Data 
On  Rate  Differentials 


PUBLICATION  of  Volume  15. 

Part  I  of  its  annual  “Market 
and  Newspaper  Statistics’’  has 
been  announced  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Available  to  outsiders  as  well 
as  to  AAAA  members,  the  study 
is  an  analysis  of  publisher  .state* 
ments  and  audit  reports  issued 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  for  markets  with  city-zone 
populations  of  more  than  100,000 
population. 

Chief  purpose  of  the  study  is 
to  help  agencies  determine  the 
differential  between  general  and 
retail  rates.  Also,  it  is  intended 
to  inform  on  the  amount  of  cir¬ 
culation  connected  with  induce¬ 
ments  (called  “forced  circula¬ 
tion”),  size  and  character  of 
markets,  and  the  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  these  with  news¬ 

papers  —  including  comparison 
between  markets. 


record  low  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1946. 

The  study  is  directed  and  re¬ 
leased  by  the  AAAA’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Daily  Newspapers, 
headed  by  H.  H.  Kynett  of  the 
Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Copies  are  given  to  publishers 
in  the  cities  covered  and  to 
AAAA  members  on  request. 
Cost  to  others  is  $20  a  volumne. 


Southern  Group 
Plans  Charter 
Convention 


In  Four  Parta 

As  in  the  past,  the  year’s 
study  is  being  issued  in  four 
parts  and  will  cover  149  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Part  I  covers  57  cities  au¬ 
dited  by  ABC  during  the  quar¬ 
ter  ending  March  31,  1946. 

Tabulations  include  circula¬ 
tion  data  with  ratio  to  popula¬ 
tion;  quoted  rates  and  milline 
rates  for  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising:  computation  of  the 
differential  in  three  volume 
categories  —  5,000  lines.  20.000 
lines,  and  linage  earning  “min¬ 
imum”  rates  ( Cash  discounts, 
where  allowed,  are  deducted  be¬ 
fore  the  differential  is  figured; 
the  15%  agency  commission  is 
not  deducted,  since  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  expenses  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  ) . 

Differentials  show  a  consid¬ 
erable  spread  in  the  volume  .iust 
issued.  In  a  few  cases,  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  at  5,000-line  volume  is 
actually  lower  than  retail  for 
the  same  volume.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  differential  in  favor 
of  general  is  11%. 

_  On  the  other  hand,  differences 
m  favor  of  retail  are  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  A  very  rough  average 
(since  variations  from  paper  to 
pap^  make  it  impo.ssible  to 
/■each  an  actual  average)  would 
place  it  somewhere  between  .3.5 
and  50%.  Ofter  the  differential 
15  more  than  100%,  and  one 
newspaper’s  minimum  rate  for 
general  is  313.2%  greater  than 
the  retail  minimum.  The  .<^ame 
paper’s  differentials  at  5.000  and 
20.0M  lines  are  41.8%  and 
46.2%. 

“Market  and  Newspaper  Sta- 
A**A*A^*  was  first  undertaken  bv 
AAAA  in  1931.  when  concern 
arose  among  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  publishers  themselves 
about  differentials  and  the  lack 
of  facts  about  them. 

According  to  the  Association. 
Volume^  15  reveals  no  special 
trends  in  differential  or  forced 
circulation  practices  —  “onlv  a 
confirmation  of  the  quiet  status 
existing  during  wartime  years.” 
The  survey  discloses  that  cir¬ 
culation  inducements  were  at  a 


Aixanta,  Ga.  —  Plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  charter  ! 
convention  of  the  Southern  | 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  here  Jan.  26-28  at 
the  Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Mack  Smith,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  is  program  chair¬ 
man,  and  W.  W.  Shanks,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  is  attend¬ 
ance  chairman. 

The  convention  will  open  with 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  , 
old  South  Eastern  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
and  will  conclude  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  board  of  directors 
of  Southern.  Wayne  Moores, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  is 
president. 

Program  speakers  include: 
Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  Orleans  ( La. )  Item; 
Howard  Parish,  Parish  &  Pick¬ 
ett,  Miami,  Fla.,  Jack  Whetstone, 
National  Research  Bureau; 
Denny  Sutherland,  Toronto 
Star;  Gaines  Kelley,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Record;  Walter 
Lehmann,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  &  Evening  News;  ' 
Claude  Montgomery,  Columbia  i 
(S.  C.)  State  &  Record. 


Nathan,  Sarazan  Join 
As  Retail  Consultants 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  consulting 
economist  and  author  of  the 
controversial  CIO  report  on 
wages  and  prices,  has  formed 
a  public  relations  partnership 
with  Bert  M.  Sarazan  to  serve 
large  retail  stores.  Sarazan  has 
been  publicity  director  of  the 
Hecht  Co.  in  Washington,  D.  C.  , 

The  new  firm,  which  will  be 
separate  from  Nathan’s  other 
activity,  has  Hecht  as  its  first 
client.  It  will  provide  advice  on 
advertising,  publicity  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Sarazan  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  highly-publi¬ 
cized  institutional  advertising  of 
the  Hecht  store  during  the  war 
and  since. 


Ad  Men  Raise  $3,500 


Chicago  —  The  Off-the-Street 
Club  will  receive  more  than 
$3,500  from  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  staged  by  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club  for ' 
the  benefit  of  needy  boys  and 
girls.  i 
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Wash.  Allied  Dailies 
To  Meet  Jan.  10 

The  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Washington 
Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Jan.  10, 
President  Werner  Rupp,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
World,  announces. 

Key  members  of  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  will  be  honored  by  the 
publishers  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  representatives  at  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  Friday  evening. 
The  annual  Allied  meeting  will 
be  followed  by  a  joint  confer¬ 
ence  of  Allied  daily  publishers 
and  their  editors  on  editorial 
problems  Saturday  morning.  A 
joint  luncheon  for  editors  and 
publishers  will  take  place  Sat¬ 
urday  noon,  at  which  Paul 
Smith,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  will  speak. 

Creation  of  an  editorial  sec¬ 


tion  within  the  Allied  organ¬ 
ization  was  authorized  at  the 
Sept.  7  meeting  and  the  Janu¬ 
ary  editorial  session  will  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  group. 
John  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  and  newly-elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  men's 
professional  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity,  will  direct  activities  of  this 
session. 

■ 

Ark.  Press  to  Meet 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  The  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  midwinter  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Marion  here  Jan.  10- 
11.  Speakers  listed  on  the  tent¬ 
ative  program  include  Dr.  James 

B.  Boren,  president  of  Hardin 
College,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  and 

C.  Hamilton  Moses  of  Little 

Rock,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Company,  whose 
firm  will  be  host  to  the  editors 
at  a  luncheon  Jan.  11.  _ 


Coasistj^ntly  kj, 
i  Grent  Market 

■  A'. 


Known  thc^orld  over  as  the  city  of  diversified 
industries,  Worcester  kept  biasing  the  tri^j  of 
expansion  with  74  new  industries  in  194S'.‘^irhe 
annual  payrefla^of  these  firms  added  approximittely 
$4,175,000  te  the  1945  purchasing  power  of  this 
$300,000,000'’^rlt«t.  Per  family  buying  income 
in  this  prosperoMSi  aresi  is  $4,594,  which  accoppts 
for  food  purchases'll^  %  above  the  national  av«r* 
age.  Diversity  and  progress  in^  industry  keep 
Worcester's  income  **  peak 

levels  12  months  of  the^^m.  Go^er  your  shme 
of  sales  in  this  year  'rounr.  liigh  kscome  market 
through  the  Worcester  Telegr^^G^lpette  with  it. 
daily  circulation  in  excess  of  I40,00(]^|||||s 
and  more  than  95,000  Sunday.  '  ^  .  ’j* 
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This  is  the  old  way. . . 


This  is  the  new, 
the  Recordak, 
way  of  keeping 
newspaper  files 


Today,  more  and  more  leading  news¬ 
papers  are  keeping  their  files  this  new 
way:  putting  them  on  microfilm  with  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service.  Here’s  why; 

•  It  saves  98%  in  storage  space. 

•  It  makes  files  always  quickly  and  easily 
accessible  for  reference. 

•  It  protects  files  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  and  loss. 

And,  in  addition,  it  makes  possible  space¬ 


saving  microfilm  editions  for  distribution 
to  libraries  ...  to  historical  societies  .  .  . 
and  to  other  papers. 

Consider  these  advantages  and  what  they 
can  mean  to  you  and  your  staff.  Then  . . . 
to  learn  how  surprisingly  little  it  will  cost 
you  to  get  them  with  the  Recordak  News¬ 
paper  Service  .  .  .  wTite  us. 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
(Siibsidiarv  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


{Subsidiary  of  Elastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  —  and  its  newspaper  application 


Dulles  Named  Amouw 

r*  m  ,  8  New  Memb 

Speaker  for 

^  tions  this  week  a 

Inland  Meeting 

Chicago — John  Foster  Dulles.  ^ 

adviser  to  U.  S.  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  three  top-  Noruier^  Wyomim 
flight  State  Department  execu-  ”^2’’ 

tives  will  address  the  Inland  Reporter. 

Daily  Press  Association  conven 
tion  here  Feb.  10  at  the  Con- 
gress  Hotel,  it  was  announced  New  York, 

by  President  Franklin  D.  Schurz. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

State  department  men  sched  Topics, 

uled  to  take  part  in  the  day’s 
discussions  revolving  around 
America's  foreign  policy  will  be 
Ellis  O.  Briggs,  director  of  the 
office  of  Latin  American  affairs;  ^ 

George  F.  Kennan.  former  OrC^OIl  ACltO 

charge  d’affaires  in  the  Amer-  t_ 

ican  embassy  in  Moscow  and  at  “  S'iSiriAWiea 

present  deputy  for  foreign  af- 

fairs  in  the  National  War  Col-  edition  of  the 

lege,  and  John  Carter  Vincent,  Paper  Advertisinf 

director  of  the  office  of  Far  East-  have  gone  in  the  n 

ern  affairs.  portant  advertisini 

Dulles  is  to  address  the  Mon- 
day  luncheon  and  the  others  are  “^6 
to  take  part  in  morning,  after-  rates  effective  Jan 
noon  and  evening  discussions,  other  necessary  c 
In  setting  aside  a  day  for  dis-  Oregon  news^per 


NAEA  Expects 
600  at  Chicago 
Meet  Jan.  13-15 


Feels  Shortage 

Klamath  Falls.  Ore.  —  The 
Herald  and  News,  Klamath 
Falls'  only  newspaper,  began 
appearing  Christmas  week  in 
tabloid  form  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage.  Frank 
Jenkins,  publisher,  said  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  to  five 
columns  was  only  o  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient,  to  continue  for 
the  remainder  of  1946  and 
normal  eight-column  size  would 
quota  of  newsprint  was  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  abbreviated 
edition  there  was  no  adver¬ 
tising,  only  news,  comics,  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  pictiues. 


day  luncheon  by  Charles  Luck-  n  _ •  kt  v  i 

man.  president  of  Lever  Bros.  Agency  111  IN© W  lOrK 
Luckman’s  subject  will  be  “The  Col.  Theodore  L.  Deglin  and 
Civil  War  of  1947.”  Henry  F.  Wood,  both  ex-service- 

Don  Patterson,  Scripps-How-  men,  announce  the  formation  of 
ard  Newspapers,  will  conduct  Deglin-Wood,  Inc.,  advertising 
a  public  relations  advertising  and  public  relations  agency, 
clinic  on  Tuesday  evening  as  an  with  offices  at  277  Park  Avenue, 
added  feature,  assisted  by  sev-  New  York  City.  Colonel  Deglin 
eral  prominent  public  relations  will  serve  as  president  and  Mr. 
counsellors.  Wood  as  executive  vicepresi- 

An  advertising  agency  recep-  dent, 
tion  and  buffet  supper  will  be  Already  on  the  agency’s  books 
held  Monday  evening  at  which  are  the  following  accounts:  t-.  u  j 
Chicago  agency  executives  will  "21”  Brands,  Associate  Estates  department  of- 

be  guests  of  NAEA.  C.  E.  Me-  Wine  Producers  of  California,  welcomed  by  our 

Kittrick,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Ltd.,  Madison  Square  Garden  members,  most  of  whom  do  not 

his  agency  relations  committee  Corp..  Visible  Index  Corp.,  Ver- 

will  be  in  charge  of  the  recep  mouth  Industries  of  America.  t"®  United  Nations,  or  the  ^ 

Inc.,  and  East-West  Sporting  ®°Y®S"!?1®"\,  Washington.  | 
Featured  Speakers  Club.  Inc.  stated  Mr.  Schurz  ^ 

Other  featured  sneakers  on  Colonel  Deglin,  recently  re-  ^®^'  4 

the  program  will  be  Trthur  turned  to  civilian  life,  was  pub-  to  newspaper  publishing  § 

rktt  elw^tiv^  viceLesWe.!;^!  H®  relations  officer  for  U  S.  Problems,  with  Inlanders  giving  m 

r-tlv,  a!)  •  '^i®®pr®s*uent.  .  Forces  Western  Pacific  ^  ‘^^y  to  advertising,  circu-  ■ 

Grey  Advwtising  Agency;  Ar^  Army  Forces  Western  Pacific  newsprint  and  employe  % 

^ur  H.  Motl6y.  pr6si<icnt  of  ••  ..  -  ..  nw*i’  ”  a  rolstions  Alfrod  Stanford  sslos  t; 

Parade  maeazine*  Marvaret  Merit  and  the  Philippine  Army  rtiirra  oiamora,  saies  ^ 

San  ad^vertfsing  manS  of  Medal  of  Merit.  of  Adver-  f 

Marshall  Field  &  Company;  L.  A.  Before  entering  service  he  ¥3ay  ^ft^rnoon  Tessfon  ^  I 

Wollan.  Roland’s  Smart  Shop  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Tuesday  afternoon  session.  | 

Springfield.  Ill.;  Paul  Gorham,  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star,  .  I 

manager  of  Illinois  Newspaper  was  a  member  of  the  advertising  EiCUtOnal  tO  nVU  p 

Markets:  Charles  Horn.  Los  An-  department,  the  Great  Atlantic  Chicago— Howard  Vincent  f 
geles  Examiner,  representing  ®nd  Pacific  Tea  Company,  and  O’Brien,  columnist  for  the  Chi-  I 
the  Newspaper  Classified  Mana-  "[^s  publicity  and  advertising  cago  Daily  News,  who  is  recov-  ^ 
gers  Association:  Alfred  Stan-  director,  Madison  Square  Gar-  ering  from  an  operation  at  ^ 
ford,  sales  director  of  the  Bu-  <t®u  Corp.  Evanston  Hospital,  rated  the  top  4 

reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA:  Mr.  Wood,  a  major  in  the  position  on  the  Daily  News  edi-  f 

George  Neustadt  of  Neustadt  Army  Air  Forces  during  the  torial  page  Christmas  Eve  when  ^ 
Service:  Shiel  Dunsker.  Cincin-  war,  was  formerly  continuity  di-  there  appeared  a  Christmas  f 
nafi  Post,  president  of  Interna-  rector  for  a  radio  station  in  Cali-  greeting  “For  Howard.”  t 

tional  Circulation  Managers  As-  fornia  and  executive  editor  lor  j 

sociation;  Robert  Choate,  pub-  Fox  Feature  Syndicate.  2 

Usher  Boston  Herald 

Traveler;  Howard  King,  Inter-  ^  .  •  *  Til  ,*  *  1 


Every  day,  through  the  pogtt  of 
Tho  Oollos  Timos  Herald,  the 
world  visiti  the  homes  of  Dallas* 
ites.  The  octions  and  words  of 
statesmen,  soldiers,  scientists  and 
the  ''little  mon"  ore  quickly  and 
accurately  reported  in  The  Times 
Herald  through  the  wire  services 
of  AP,  UP,  INS,  AP  Wirephoto 
ond  the  New  York  Times  Syndi* 
cote.  The  readers  of  The  Times 
Herold  have  come  to  depend 
upon  this  paper  for  their  doily 
picture  of  the  world. 


MINNEAPOUS 

STAR 

EVENING 

MINNEAPOUS 

TRIBUNE 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


(.pf.Mnltd  b, 

TMI  IKANNAM  COMPANY 
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(A  REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  1946) 


You,  and  all  Americans,  look  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  not  only  to  take  you  places,  but  also 
to  bring  you  things — food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  just  about  everything  else  for  your 
home  and  your  business.  For  this  depend¬ 
able  service  to  140  million  people,  and  for 
hauling  the  heaviest  peacetime  traffic  on 
record,  the  railroads  received  about  8  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1946.  Let’s  see  what  became 
of  this  money. 


FOR  EMPLOYEES 


More  than  half  of  every  dollar  went 
to  railroad  employees  in  wages  and 
salaries. 


FOR  MATERIALS 

7"  '  Much  of  this  33<t  spent  for 

g  materials,  fuel,  and  other 
supplies  was,  in  turn,  paid 
by  the  railroad  suppliers  to 
t/tetr  employees.  So,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  the  railroad  dollar 
_  goes  to  pay  wages. 


This  part  of  the  railroad  dollar 
went  to  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  to  be  used  — the 
same  as  your  own  ta.xes— to  help 
fcw  maintain  schools, 

KbSHi  ous  other  public 

services  and  insti- 
tutions.  None  of 


money  is 
spent  on  railroad 
tracksor  terminals. 


FOR  INSURANCE  POLICY¬ 
HOLDERS,  INVESTORS 
IN  BONDS,  AND 
FOR  RENTS 


FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  OWNERS 


r  "‘■'r 

if-  form  of 

interest  to  tho.se  people 
■/  C  who  lend  money  to  the 

railroads  — 

"  those  millions  of  thrifty 

Americans  who  invest  indirectly 
in  the  railroads  through  their  in¬ 
surance  policies  and  savings  ac¬ 
counts.  The  average  rate  of  interest  which  railroads  pay  on  their 
bonds  and  other  obligations  is  less  than  4  per  cent. 


And  so  after  paying  for  wages,  mate- 
rials,  taxes  and  necessary  charges  upon 
their  obligations,  railroads  in  1946  had  only  1.14 
left  out  of  each  dollar  they  took  in.  Out  of  this 
they  must  pay  for  the  improvements  to  keep  rail¬ 
road  property  abreast  of  public  needs,  before  any¬ 
thing  is  available  for  dividends  to  their  owners. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pictures  and  Stories 
’Phoned  On-the-Spot 


NEW  ORLEANS,  La— With  a 
complete  set-up  for  the  trans 
mission  of  pictures  by  radio  and 
telephone  from  the  scene  of  the 
action  to  the  newspaper  office, 
the  New  Orleans  States  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  chapter  in 
news  photography. 

The  new  service  combines  the 
portable  Wirephoto  sending  ma¬ 
chine.  developed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  the  radiotele¬ 
phone  service  installed  recently 
in  the  States  contact  car  bv  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


lar  Wirephoto  receiving  set.  The 
electric  impulses  travelled  b> 
radio  from  the  truck  to  the  tele 
phone  company  station,  and  by 
regular  wires  from  there  to  the 
States. 

When  the  transmission  was 
completed.  Reid  called  the  city 
desk  by  radio  telephone  and  re 
layed  his  story  to  a  rewrite  man. 

Pix  from  the  Pole 

ALONG  with  radar,  walkie 
talkie  and  other  war-devel 


States  Photographer  Jimmy  Guillot  sends  a  picture  from  the  scene  of 
a  news  story,  using  the  radiotelephone  service  in  the  New  Orleans 


9 

I 


The  use  of  the  radiotelephone  oped  electronic  equipment.  Acme 

is  now  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  Telephoto  is  on  its  way  to  Little 

New  Orleans,  but  the  range  is  America  with  Rear  Admiral 

being  increased  by  additional  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
facilities  being  installed  in  the  The  latest  model  Telephoto 
telephone  company  s  system.  Trans  ceivers  and  radio  convert- 
Called  Invaluable  ers  will  handle  all  the  expedi- 

William  H  Fitzpatrick  editor  tion’s  picture  transmissions  and  Philadelphia  —  Featuring  the 

of  the  States  express^  the  other  pictorial  communications  pledge  of  allegiance  to  assist  in 

opinion  that  the  equipment  will  Antarctic  to  the  United  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  s 

prove  invaluable  Now  it  is  of  States.  This  is  the  second  peace-  thrift  campaign,  the  Evening 
considerable  heln  on  such  stories  time  project  in  which  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  this  city  is  buying 
arthose  dtSing  Xng  th^  Navy  is  using  Acme  equipment,  advertising  space  in  various 
waterfront,  he  said  Same  Crew  publications  to  promote  the 

As  soon  as  the  contact  car  the  Bikini  atomic  bomb 

reaches  the  scene  of  a  news  *  i  *  atomic  Domo  chases  of  war  bonds  and  stamps, 

reacnes  me  scene  oi  a  news  tests  last  summer,  the  Navy  .-xhe  Treasurv  Deoartment’s 

story,  the  sending  machine  is  used  Teleohoto  machines  aboard  i  ,  ®  treasury  ueparimem  s 

nliiirved  into  the  nearest  tele-  lu  tt  o  o  i  aooara  selection  of  newspapers  as  co- 

pmggea  into  me  nearest  teie  the  U.S.S.  Mt.  McKinley  to  ra-  snonsors  in  their  nrogram  to  in¬ 

phone  connection  box  to  be  dio  blast  nictures  back  to  the 

ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  pic-  United  States  in  time  for  same  yoL\h  of  America  ”  c”py  *?eads 

tures  are  taken  and  developed.  day  publication  by  Pacific  Coast  si^g^lTr  lrfbute  and  last-’  _ _ 

Demonstration  Described  newspapers.  The  same  crew  of  jj^g  testimonial  of  faith  in  the  $io  to  $75.  The  amount  in  each 

The  portable  photo  laboratory  engineers  and  Tel^hoto  members  of  the  industry  as  case  represented  an  average  of 

was  especially  designed  by  Ray-  technicians  who  handled  Bikini  benefactors  and  counselors  of  monthly  pay  in  space  rates  re- 

mond  Frischhertz.  superinten-  transmission  is  in  charge.  youth.  ^iv^  bF  the  correspSnte 

dent  of  maintenance  for  the  At  present,  the  Telephoto  “The  matchless  record  they  during  the  first  nine  months  of 

newspaper.  Trans  ceivers  are  aboard  the  made  in  the  sale  of  war  savings  the  year. 

Here’s  an  account  of  a  recent  U.S.S.  Mt.  Olympus,  flagship  and  stamps  earned  newspaperboys  ■ 

demonstration:  oress-radio  headquarters  of  the  their  first  national  recognition  n  v  i  fJ'*' 

At  10:45  a.m..  States  Photog  Byrd  expedition.  Later  this  as  valuable  young  citizens.  We  ttCin  I U16  HiUltlOn 

rapher  Jimmy  Guillot  made  a  equipment  might  be  transferred  must  cooperate  to  give  them  the  Gainesville,  Tex.  —  The 
picture  of  a  traveler  aboard  a  to  operate  from  shore  radio  in-  opportunity  to  continue  to  prove  Gainesville  Daily  Register  put 

steamship  moored  in  the  river,  stallations.  that  they  are  outstanding  among  out  its  annual  Christmas  edition 

While  Reporter  Bill  Reid  was  xhe  transmissions  from  Little  the  nation  s  youth  because  their  for  the  first  time  since  1941.  It 

interviewing  the  passenger.  America  will  probably  be  the  practical  business  training  has  included  more  than  500  per- 

Guillot  went  to  the  truck,  devel-  longest  in  radio-Telephoto  his-  instilled  in  them  a  real  sense  of  sonal  items  on  Christmas  plans 

oped  and  printed  the  photo-  tory.  The  Navy  plans  to  send 

graph  pictures  directly  from  the  Ant- 

Then  Guillot  signaled  the  arctic  to  Wasnington,  D.  C. —  - ^  ) 

Southern  Bell  switchboard  by  roughly  10,000  miles.  - \  C  '  A 

pressing  a  button  on  the  mouth-  Depending  on  atmospheric 

piece  of  the  radiotelephone  in  conditions,  the  transmissions  ■  "  ,  \ 

the  truck  cab.  He  was  con-  may  go  directly  to  Washington  ■  \  (  F  ’  ) 

nected  to  the  States  office,  and  over  South  America,  or  around  M  \  V  W  ^  >  ) 

transmitted  his  picture.  The  the  world  the  other  way — over  fll  ^  '  \  ^ 

photo  was  received  on  a  regu-  the  North  Pole  to  the  U.  S.  ^  -m  fc V**  —  Q  |*TPfv  »  \i-l  -  JL 


States  contact  car. 


responsibility  and  the  valuable 
habit  of  thrift.” 

The  plan  of  having  carrier 
boys  sell  thrift  stamps  in  door- 
to^oor  sales  on  home  delivery 
routes  was  first  initiated  by  the 
Bulletin  early  in  the  war  period 
and  subsequently  taken  up  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  a 
plan  worthy  to  be  carried  out 
nationally. 


W4C0  S  TWO  > 
pm  NEWSPAPERS 
TWmiORY 

COMPUTE  COVERAGE 

morning 

evening 

.  SUNDAY  j 


National  Rcprcstntativti 
....  Burkc-Kuipers 
ond  Mahoney 


Cro  Duplantier,  States  reporter, 
gives  C.  E.  Walter  Cowan  (r.)  a 
story  via  the  radiotelephone. 
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GET  GREAT  PICTURES  WITH 


GRIFLE 


“Snug  as  a  bug . . 


For  outstanding  feature  shots  like  this  —  as  well  as  for  sports  events, 

spot  news,  action  photos  or  any  other  picture  —  you  can  rely  on  aL 
Speed  GRAPHIC!  This  compact  and  versatile  camera  has  all 

the  prize-winning  qualities  that  get  great  pictures,  time  after  time. 
Rugged,  easy-to-operate  mechanism  .  .  .  shutter  speeds  to  1/1000 
sec.,  ground  glass  focusing,  double  extension  bellows  and  built-in 
synchronizer  for  precise  flash  work  help  you  “get  the  picture.” 

This  truly  great  camera  meets  every  demand  of  the  world's 
most  critical  photographers.  It’s  available  again  at 
your  GRAFLEX  Dealer! 


GRAFLEX,  INC.. 


Rochester  8,  New  York 


VISIT  Graflex  Information  Centers  —  At  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Second  Prize  in  Children  and  Babiei  Claat  ol  1946 
GRAFLEX  Photo  Conteat  taken  by  Louis  A.  Puddard.  SYa 
z4>/4  Speed  GRAPHIC  and  Hash:  1/200  second  at  I/ll. 
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RADIO 


Set  in  Every  Room 
Sales  Theme  for  ’47 


By  Jerry  Walker 

AS  THE  CURTAIN  rises  on 

1947: 

Manufacturers  are  hitting 
their  stride  in  producing  new 
radio  sets. 

Broadcasters  are  sharpening 
their  programs  for  keener  pub 
Uc  service. 

The  Government  is  giving  the 
green  light  to  hundreds  of  new 
stations. 

About  all  that’s  left  is  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  Radio  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  has  taken  steps 
to  build  a  market  for  the  18 
million  new  sets  which  are 
scheduled  for  1947, 

Set  for  Every  Purpose 

A  national  “Radio  -  in  -  Every- 
Room”  sales  promotion  project 
will  get  under  way  early  in  the 
year.  That’s  to  be  the  keynote  of 
advertising.  Almost  half  of  the 
homes  in  the  country  have  only 
one  radio  receiver.  Now  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  geared  to  turn  out  such 
a  variety  of  models  that  every 
outlet  will  be  urged  to  promote 
the  theme  of  a  radio  in  every 
room  —  a  radio  for  every  pur¬ 
pose. 

•  RMA  member  -  companies  re¬ 
ported  production  of  1,496,482 
radio  and  television  sets  in  No¬ 
vember,  as  against  50,000  in  No¬ 
vember,  1945.  But  that’s  good 
news  chiefly  for  the  more  than 
1,000  AM  stations  which  are  in 
business  at  the  start  of  this  year. 

For  independent  FM  broad¬ 
casters,  the  flgures  are  not  too 
bright:  only  25,000  receivers 
being  turned  out  each  month. 

Right  now  it  looks  like  a  big 
red-letter  year  for  AM,  while 
FM  struggles  along,  either  by  it¬ 
self  with  a  small  audience,  or 
tied  to  AM's  apron  strings  while 
Petrillo  edicts  prevent  it  from 
stepping  out  in  all  its  finery. 

Stations  doing  a  hangup  job  of 
promotion  are  succeeding  in 
turning  the  trickle  of  FM  sets 
into  their  regions.  They’re  build¬ 
ing  slowly.  AM  arrived  on  the 
scene  a  quarter-centiuy  ago 
with  a  big  push  from  set  manu¬ 
facturers;  FM  has  got  to  get  on 
its  feet  by  its  own  efforts,  or 
with  whatever  help  its  AM  par¬ 
ent  station  wants  to  give  It 
Many  FMers  are  orphans. 

The  set  manufacturers  are  say¬ 
ing:  “You  provide  the  service 
first;  then  we’ll  put  out  sets." 

It’s  heartening  to  note  the  way 
so  many  newspaper  -  affiliated 
FM  stations  have  taken  hold  of 
this  situation,  aiming  their  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  from  both  bar¬ 
rels.  Station  and  newspaper  are 
being  tied  together  in  such  a 
way  the  community  thinks  of 
both  In  terms  of  public  service. 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
hit  the  jackpot  of  1947  forecasts 
when  he  said  this  week: 

“While  I  am  convinced  that 
enlarged  competition  will  ulti¬ 


mately  prove  healthier  for  the 
public  and  broadcasting  as  a 
whole,  it  will  certainly  call  for 
increased  imaginative  operation 
by  those  who  strive  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  industry." 

There  are  lots  of  imaginative 
people  in  newspaper  business. 

Time  for  Sale  on  FM 

TIME  is  now  available  for  spon¬ 
sors  on  WGNB.  WGN's  FM 
station  in  Chicago,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Marion  Claire,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  station. 

Fred  A.  Weber,  formerly  with 
Burn-Smith  and  Co.,  radio  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  employ^ 
as  salesman.  Besides  selling 
time  on  the  air  he  will  also  sell 
space  in  the  WGNB  program 
booklet  which  is  sent  free  to 
some  3,000  FM  listeners. 

For  the  time  being,  WGNB 
will  continue  to  feature  re¬ 
corded  musical  programs  which 
are  now  available  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  a  few  “live"  programs 
such  as  “Opportunity  Time.” 

Local  Owners  Preferred 
THE  Federal  Communications 

Commission  has  issued  a  pro¬ 
posed  finding  which  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  be  issued  a 
license  to  operate  a  5,000-watt 
station. 

Granting  of  the  station  to  the 
newspaper  was  opposed  by  A.  J. 
Fletcher  of  Raleigh,  president  of 
the  Capital  Broadcasting  Co., 
which .  operates  WRAL.  During 
hearings  he  argued,  “A  news¬ 
paper  such  as  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  which  saturates  the  terri¬ 
tory  with  printed  news  should 
not  be  granted  an  opportunity  to 
saturate  it  by  radio.” 

In  its  proposed  findings,  the 
FCC  said  the  people  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  operate  the  new  Raleigh 
station  live  in  Raleigh  and  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions 
there,  while  officers  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Broadcasting  Co.,  do  not  live 
in  the  area. 

Radio  Brokers 

RAY  V.  HAMILTON,  at  the 

same  time  he  annoxmced  his 
resignation  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  Universal  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  revealed  that  he  and 
Commander  J.  W.  Blackburn  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  have  formed 
a  new  firm  of  radio  station 
brokers,  the  first  organization  of 
its  kind  to  come  into  being  in 


Hamilton 

the  industry.  Both  are  well 
known  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Blackburn,  who  will  head  the 
Washington  office  of  Blackburn- 
Hamilton  Co.,  was  with  Hearst 
newspapers  from  1929  to  1939. 

Before  entering  the  Navy,  he 
was  director  of  television  equip¬ 
ment  sales  for  Allen  B.  DuMont 
Labs.  Inc. 

Hamilton  has  directed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  KSFO,  San  Francisco; 
International  Shortwave  Stations 
100,000  watt  KWID  and  50,000 
watt  KWIX;  Universal  Record¬ 
ers  with  offices  in  Hollywood 
and  San  Francisco;  Universal 
Radio  Sales  with  branches  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Se¬ 
attle  and  Universal  Research 
Laboratories. 

Hamilton  has  behind  him  a 
background  of  17  years  in  the 
radio  industry  including  a  period 
as  account  executive  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
seven  years  as  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
stations.  He  will  head  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Black- 
burn-Hamilton  Co. 

■ 

Papers  Announce 
Profit-Sharing  Plan 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — A  profit- 
sharing  and  departmental  bonus 
plan  for  employes  of  the  Wil- 
mington  Morning  Star,  the  Wil- 
mington  News  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Record  has  been 
anoimced  by  Rinaldo  B.  Page, 
owner  and  publisher. 

Business  Manager  J.  Walter 
Webb  announced  that  Rinaldo 
Page,  Jr.,  would  become  joint 
publisher  of  the  papers  with  his 
father  beginning  Jan.  1. 

After  the  first  of  the  year, 
10%  of  the  gross  earnings,  be¬ 
fore  income  tax  deductions  will 
be  divided  among  employes. 

Page  also  3aid  that  each  de¬ 
partment  would  be  given  a  lib¬ 
eral  budget  and  10%  of  all  sav¬ 
ings  thereon  would  be  divided 
among  employes  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  effecting  the  economy. 


Super  Antenna  t 
Puts  Doily's  FM  I 
Station  on  Map 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Radio 
history  was  made  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Dec.  27  when  WTCN-FM, 
(St.  Paul  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press)  went  on  the  air  with  the 
world’s  first  permanent  super¬ 
directive  FM  antenna.. 

The  80-foot  transmitting  an¬ 
tenna  dominates  the  Minneapolis 
skyline  from  the  top  of  the  Fo- 
shay  Tower.  It  is  the  first  FM 
broadcast  antenna  of  its  effici¬ 
ency  to  be  erected.  This  higher 
efficiency,  plus  the  location  of 
the  antenna  at  the  apex  of  the 
tallest  structure  in  the  local 
area,  permit  reception  of  static- 
free  finer  quality  WTCN-FM  pro-  , 
grams  over  an  unusually  wide  ^ 
area. 

This  large  radiation  area,  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  first  time 
with  a  3  KW  FM  transmitter, 
will  be  further  Increased  when 
the  contemplated  final  WTCN- 
FM  effective  radiated  power  of 
400  KW  is  achieved  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  50  KW  transmit¬ 
ter.  At  that  time,  WTCN-FM 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  powerful 
broadcasting  stations  in  the 
world. 

According  to  engineers  of  the 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  8-ele¬ 
ment  square  loomp  antenna  and 
FM  transmitter  used  by  WTCN- 
FM,  this  new  type  antenna  mul-  ^ 
tiplies  the  power  of  the  trans¬ 
mitter  by  over  eight  times.  As 
a  consequence,  with  the  3  KW 
transmitter  now  in  operation  an 
effective  radiation  of  better  than 
25  KW  is  recorded. 

The  installation  presages  a 
new  low  in  broadcasting  costs 
and  a  new  high  in  listener 
coverage,  since  it  permits  a 
marked  reduction  in  transmitter 
day-by-day  operating  costs,  plus 
a  substantial  saving  in  initial 
expense  involved  in  installing 
new  transmitters. 


AJC  Consultant  Dies 

Dr.  Alexander  H.  Pekelis, 
author  of  the  content  analysis 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Newt 
which  figures  in  the  paper’s  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  radio  station 
license,  was  one  of  the  12  pas¬ 
sengers  who  died  in  the  crash  of 
an  airliner  in  Eire  Dec.  28.  He 
was  consultant  to  the  American 
Jewish  Congress. 
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No  moisture  can  seep  through  the  seams  of  these  raincoats  — thanks  to 
the  electronic  sewing  machine  developed  at  RCA  Laboratories. 


A  sewing  machine.. •without  a  needte  or  thread! 


Since  mankind  first  began  to  sew,  say 
15,000  years  ago,  seams  have  always 
meant  “needle  and  thread.” 

But  when  new  thermoplastic  materials 
came  along  —  specially  developed  for 
waterproof  coverings  such  as  raincoats  — 
ordinary  “needle  and  thread”  seams 
wouldn’t  do  because  of  their  tiny  holes. 

Now  — thanks  to  research  at  RCA  Lab¬ 
oratories  —  goods  made  of  thermoplastics 
are  “sewn”  by  electrons  and  the  seams  are 
as  strong  as  the  material  itself  1 

This  will  make  possible  dozens  of  brand- 
new  uses  for  these  inexpensive  and  durable 
thermoplastic  materials.  Even  todsiy  they 
provide  perfect  packages  for  footls,  meats 


and  drugs  because  they  are  completely 
watertight,  airtight  and  transparent.  You’ve 
probablv  seen  thermoplastic  raincoats,  to- 
baccc)  pouches,  shower  curtains  .  .  . 

Research,  such  as  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  sewing  machine,  is  reflected  in  all 
RC.\  pnKlucts.  When  you  boy  an  RC.\ 
N’ictor  radio  or  tele\  ision  receiver  or  any¬ 
thing  Iwaring  the  name  RCA,  you  enjoy  a 
unicpie  pride  of  ownership  in  knowing  that 
vou  possess  one  of  the  finest  instruments  of 
its  kind  that  science  has  yet  achieved. 

Radio  Corporation  of  .\incrica,  RCA  Building. 
Radio  CiUj,  New  York  20  .  .  .  Listen  to  The 
RCA  Victor  Show,  Sundai/s,  2:00  P.  Af.,  East¬ 
ern  Time,  over  the  NBC  Network. 


The  electronic  sewing  machine 
“welds”  seams  in  thermoplastic 
materials.  Anyone  interested  in 
manufacturing  this  instrument  can 
obtain  information  by  simply 
writing  to  RCA,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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An  Economist’s  Views 
Are  Breakfast  Reading 


By  Wcdt  IngersoU 

CLEVELANE>— At  first  he  was 

content  to  write  a  weekly 
business  review  on  the  editorial 
page.  But  after 
six  years  of  it, 
he  decided  he 
was  an  econo¬ 
mist  with  views, 
not  reviews.  So 
Just  20  years 
ago  he  began 
the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er’s  column, 

“An  Economist's 
Point  of  View,” 
which  appears 
every  morning 
in  the  financial  Weiaman 
section. 

From  that  crucial  angle  he 
lets  himself  go.  He  goes  all  out 
on  his  views,  often  with  blunt 
frankness.  And  business  folks 
make  them  breakfast  reading. 
They  consider  him  something  of 
a  clearing  house  for  indepen¬ 
dent  viewpoints  on  economic  is¬ 
sues.  He  fills  in  between  the 
financial  editor,  writers,  and 
commentators  and  the  readers 
of  the  business  and  investment 
pages.  And  as  he  has  not  left 
the  editorial  sanctum,  he  reaches 
another  class  of  readers  on  that 
page  every  morning.  He  is,  in 
short,  making  an  economist's 
views  essential  reading. 

Nome  Is  His  Bond 

Russell  Weisman  is  his  name 
— a  name  you  can  get  credit  on 
in  Cleveland.  Rate  him  top¬ 
flight  and  you  won't  be  wrong. 
He  has  been  professor  of  econ¬ 
omics  at  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1919,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  since 
1920,  chief  editorial  caster  since 
1940,  and  the  Plain  Dealer's 
economist  for  26  years. 

Business  men,  investors,  and 
others  like  to  get  the  viewpoint 
of  a  responsible  economist  like 
Mr.  Weisman  or  to  check  their 
own  with  his.  “I  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  comments”  is  the  way  he 
acknowledges  such  participation 
in  the  column.  It  arouses  curi¬ 
osity  and  invites  more  careful 
reading. 

Everybody  who  is  anybody  in 
the  business,  financial,  and  in¬ 
vestment  world  in  Cleveland  is 
supposed  to  read  Weisman.  To 
express  one's  self  on  economics 
before  reading  him  Is  not  to  be 
up  to  the  minute.  His  point  of 
view  may  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  slant  at  that  moment.  “Read 
Weisman  this  morning?”  may  be 
heard  wherever  tycoons  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  and  their 
satellites  gather  or  cross  paths. 

Economist's  Opinions 

Based  on  a  stored  mind,  alert 
observation,  and  sound  reason¬ 
ing,  his  considered  opinion  is  re¬ 
spected  and  quoted.  Many,  in 
fact,  are  known  to  keep  “An 
Economist's  Point  of  View”  on 
their  desks  for  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  in  clarifying  thought  and 
in  thinking  things  through  to 
decisions  they  will  not  regret 


later.  More  than  once  the  col¬ 
umn  has  been  cited  to  drive 
home  a  timely  note  in  a  con¬ 
ference.  Here  is  the  idea;  it  is 
not  Just  another  man's  opinion, 
it  is  an  economist's  opinion,  and 
economists  of  equal  standing 
whose  views  are  available  every 
morning  are  not  to  be  found 
everywhere. 

Plain  Dealer  readers  know 
more  about  who,  why,  and  what 
an  economist  is  than  they  did  20 
years  ago,  thanks  to  the  courage 
and  persistence  of  Russell  Weis¬ 
man.  They  know  what  he 
thinks  on  wages,  profits,  prices, 
scarcities,  and  the  many  other 
factors  that  go  to  make  up  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  why. 
That  has  been  to  their  benefit. 
As  economists  do  not  always 
agree  among  themselves,  so 
readers  are  not  expected  to 
agree  at  once  with  all  the  Plain 
Dealer  economist  may  say. 
Sometimes  he  is  groping  his 
way,  as  are  they,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  case  of  the  layman  ex¬ 
changing  views  with  an  econ¬ 
omist.  That  is  to  their  bene¬ 
fit.  too. 

With  no  brief  for  any  clas.s  or 
party,  ideology  or  faith.  Mr. 
Weisman  meets  and  adapts  him¬ 
self  to  public  trends  as  they 
come  and  go.  He  may  take  a 
current  bank  bulletin  that  has 
come  to  his  desk  and  subject  it 
to  the  economist's  point  of  view. 
He  may  take  a  new  law  passed 
or  another  bureau  set  up  in 
Washington  and  give  it  his  X- 
ray.  He  may  take  stock  market 
gyrations  and  discuss  the  vary¬ 
ing  views  of  commentators  and 
economists.  He  may  take  the 
tussle  between  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  and  give  the  pros  and 
cons  as  an  impartial  viewpoint 
sees  them.  He  may  take  the 
hog  situation  and  tell  what  he 
knows  about  the  supply  of  pork 
chops  and  crisp  bacon  next  win¬ 
ter. 

As  chief  editorial  writer,  Mr. 
Weisman  has  an  advantage  that 
enhances  the  value  of  his  col¬ 
umn.  He  can  plumb  the  depths 
of  all  current  goings-on  that  de¬ 
termine  editorial  policy.  He 
knows  what  the  editorials  will 
say  from  day  to  day,  because  he 
writes  many  of  them  himself 
and  supervises  the  writing  of 
others.  He  is  at  the  receiving 
end  on  any  reactions.  He  is  in 
on  everything  editorially. 

Of  course.  Weisman  is  college 
degreed — twice,  indeed,  Adel- 
bert  College  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Yet  “By  Russell  Weis¬ 
man "  is  all  that  the  newcomer 
or  uninformed  reader  has  to 
measure  the  man.  But  that  is 
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Chi.  Tribune  Has 
Centennial  Ear 

Chicago — A  new  red,  white, 
and  blue  ear  replacing  the 
American  flag  in  the  upper  left 
corner  of  Page  1  on  Jan.  1 
marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  observance  of 
its  centennial  year. 

A  series  of  special  events, 
climaxed  bv  a  celebration  and 
special  edition  on  June  10.  1947, 
the  anniversary  date,  will  mark 
the  Tribune’s  100th  year,  the 
newspaper  announced. 

The  new  centennial  ear,  which 
will  appear  on  page  one  through¬ 
out  1947,  was  designed  by  Ray 
Roland  of  the  editorial  art  de¬ 
partment  in  a  contest  author¬ 
ized  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick,  editor  and  publisher. 

quite  enough.  Here  he  is  the 
practical,  not  the  academic,  econ¬ 
omist,  dealing  with  stark  reali¬ 
ties,  not  book  theories  or  hot¬ 
house  experiments. 

His  classroom  is  like  an  oral 
column,  in  a  way,  with  possibili¬ 
ties  for  keeping  in  rhythm  with 
the  pulse  of  local  industry  and 
commerce  through  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  He  discusses  economics 
at  work  and  hears  the  come¬ 
backs  of  his  students.  Some  of 
them  are  mature  men  and  wo 
men  active  in  business.  They 
are  thinkers  on  the  Job.  Their 
very  questions  reflect  the  knotty 
problems  with  which  they  must 
grapple.  Here  again  the  news¬ 
paper  column  benefits,  as  the 
point  of  view  expressed  becomes 
a  blend  of  symptoms  and  ail¬ 
ments.  opiates  and  operations. 

The  Plain  Dealer  economist  is 
giving  readers  more  than  300 
points  of  view  a  year.  Add  to 
that  some  thousand  or  more  edi¬ 
torial  sum-ups  he  writes  or  di¬ 
rects.  Folks  wonder  where  he 
gets  so  many  points  of  view! 
They  come  in  a  critical  period 
in  industrial  America,  too, 
when  even  the  average  man 
welcomes  an  economist’s  cold 
diagnosis.  The  production  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  monkeyed  out 
of  gear.  Labor  is  in  revolt 
against  management.  Perspec¬ 
tives  on  political  economy  are 
in  the  turmoil  of  readjustment. 
What  more  opportune  time,  say 
Clevelanders,  to  have  a  trusted 
economist  thinking  things 
through  for  and  with  you? 


'Upper  Midwest' 
Wm  Describe 
Minnesota  Area 

Minneapolis  —  “The  Upper 
Midwest”  is  the  best  brief  and 
accurately  descriptive  name  for 
the  area  of  the  United  States  of 
which  Minnesota  is  the  business 
and  cultural  center,  five  Judges 
have  decided  after  plowing 
through  more  than  9,000  entries 
in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  best  slogan  to  go  with 
the  designation,  the  Judges 
agreed,  is  “Top  of  The  Nation.” 

Sponsorship  of  a  "Name-the- 
Area”  contest  was  undertaken 
by  the  Tribune  in  an  effort  to 
introduce  a  name  more  accurate 
than  “The  Northwest.” 

Judges  were  Bruce  Barton, 
president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborne.  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency;  Dr.  Theodore 
Blegen,  dean.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Graduate  School;  Dr. 
Lawrence  M.  Gould,  president, 
Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Croil  Hunter,  St. 
Paul,  and  Gideon  Seymour,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 

The  new  name  has  been  made 
available  to  all  organizations. 
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I  a  critical  period  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

I  America,  too, 

the  average  man  1947  you  will  need  to  keep  up-to- 
thc-minute  OD  news  affecting  your  fu- 
en  ^monkeyed  out  ^utur®  of  your  business, 

bor  is  in  revolt  Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall 
gement.  Perspec-  Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
:ical  economy  are  you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning  of 
1  of  readjustment,  guy  qcw  trend  that  may  affect  your 
ipo^une  time,  say  business  and  personal  income.  You  get 

a  s  f^®  fuof®  *u  f*™®  ^  f®^®  whatever  steps 
inkingthings  jji  1 

nd  with  you?  “■®  needed  to  protect  your  interests, 
■■1  or  to  seize  quickly  a  new  profit-making 
opportimity.  You  are  promptly  and 
Excess  Insurance  reliably  informed  on  every  major  new 

Cov«rtna  development  relating  to:  Taxes,  Labor, 

^  Prices,  Matfe.'^'rls,  WAA,  New  Legisla- 

^  ^  M  tion.  Discoveries  in  Industry,  Business 

M «  W  and  Market  Trends,  Foreign  Trade 

and  World  Events. 

.  . .  -  , .  .  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eom- 

New.p.per,  .od  business  daily . .  .with  the  largest 

nacioowid*.  Hsre  wnters  on  business  and  nnan- 

icc  Broker  wtiu  subjects . . .  and,  in  addition,  it  is 

IcutU  and  qnoca-  the  Only  business  paper  served  by  all 

four  big  press  associations.  Why  not 
try  it  for  the  next  3  months ...  just  tear 
I  Rainsuranca  attach  it  to  your  check 

. .  for  |5  and  mail.  Trial  subscription . . . 

toratlon  ^5  3  months  —  77  issues  (in  U.  S. 

Exchange  Bldg.,  and  Possessions).  Address :  The  Wall 
;ify,  Mlssenrl  Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  New 

_  York  4,  N.  Y.  EP14 
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We  piooecred  thi*  field  and 
DOW  fcrve  New, pa  per*  aod 
BroadcaMcrt  nacioowide.  Hare 
rour  Insurance  Broker  write 
oa  for  full  dcutla  and  qnoca- 


Employart  Rainsuranca 
Corporation 
Insnrancn  Bxchonga  Bldg., 
Kansos  CHy.  Mlssenrl 


Announcement 

- • - 

The  Newspaper  Representative  firm 
heretofore  operated  under  the  name  of: 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

has  been  purchased  by  a  group  of  men,  each  of  whom  has  been  associated  with  the 
organization  for  many  years,  and  effective  January  1,  1947  the  business  will  be 
conducted  under  the  name  of: 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

INCORPORATED 

President . Herbert  W.  Moloney 

1st  Vice  President  ....  William  J.  Schmitt 
General  Manager  ....  Ck)RNELius  A.  Regan 

Associated  in  the  ownership  of  the  business  will  be  the  same  group  of  outstanding 
men,  listed  below,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  who  have  only  recently  joined 
our  firm)  who  have  long  contributed  so  much  to  the  successful  sales  service  this 
organization  has  rendered  the  newspapers  it  has  the  honor  to  represent: 

Eiavood  H.  Randolph  George  J.  Auer 

Executive  Vice  President  Sales  Manager 

Charles  G.  Burke 
Daniel  M.  Corson 
Samuel  L.  Schmid 
Gilbert  Falk 
Carl  F.  Sitta 
J.  Earl  Shea,  Jr. 

L.  Paul  Woehlke 
David  E.  Hirsch 
James  J.  Flood 
Harley  V.  Dee 
G.  S.  Prankard 

This  action  places  the  ownership  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  conducting  it,  and  also  accomplishes  the  often  expressed  wish 
of  the  founder  of  the  business — the  late  Paul  Block. 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


W.  Harold  Foster 
T  HOMAS  L.  Emory 
H.  W.  Taylor 
Jesse  J.  Bloch 
Thomas  G.  Duggan 
Walter  R.  Heyneman 
J.  L.  Roehsler 

D.  H.  Clingan 
Robert  Barron 
Paul  A.  Maguire 

E.  C.  Stenner 
John  R.  O’Shea 


Karl  J.  Shull 
Ernest  A.  Mennell 
Robert  T.  Wilugan 
Donald  Sias 
R.  A.  Nelson 
N.  Clark  Biggs 
Thomas  E.  Rudden 
James  D.  McLean 
Walter  H.  Roselle 
Robert  H.  Lambert 
James  F.  Cox,  Jr. 
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NEWSPAPER  SURVIVAL 

IT  LOOKS  as  though  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  investigating  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  small  publishers,  seems  to 
be  swallowing  some  of  the  erroneous  con¬ 
ceptions  about  the  American  press  which 
have  been  bandied  about  in  various  quar 
ters  for  many  years.  If  this  is  true,  the 
Senate  Committee  is  apt  to  forget  that 
its  original  mission  was  to  aid  small  pub 
Ushers  and.  instead,  it  might  go  off  half 
cocked  in  an  attempt  to  correct  “faults”  in 
the  American  press  system  which  have 
never  existed. 

Because  reports  from  Washington,  in¬ 
cluding  the  roster  of  persons  who  are  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  hearings 
next  week,  indicate  this  change  of  pace 
in  the  investigation.  Editor  &  Publisher 
undertook  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  scene  in  1929 
and  in  1946,  and  compared  the  two  re¬ 
sults.  Most  of  the  figures,  we  believe, 
never  before  have  been  compiled. 

Foremost  among  the  false  ideas  the  Com 
mittee  members  are  in  danger  of  embrac¬ 
ing  is  that  economic  factors  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  survival  of  newspapers  or 
whether  there  is  to  be  one  or  two  news¬ 
papers  in  a  town.  Next,  there  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  false  impression  that  some  power¬ 
ful  newspaper  publishers  are  going  around 
the  country  gobbling  up  weaker  news¬ 
papers  which  accounts  for  the  decline  in 
total  number  of  dallies.  Then,  the  fact 
that  “very  few  communities  have  more 
than  one  version  of  the  news"  is  viewed 
with  alarm. 

The  E&P  analysis  reveals  the  decline  in 
number  of  newspapers  is  not  as  great  as 
some  people  claim  and  is  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  economic  factors.  The  main  con¬ 
traction  in  the  industry  has  taken  place 
in  small  cities  which  could  not  possibly 
provide  the  revenue  or  the  readers  to 
support  two  or  three  daily  papers. 

During  the  16-year  period  between  1929 
and  1946,  306  daily  newspapers  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  one  reason  or  another.  At  the 
same  time,  145  dailies  were  started — 116, 
or  most  of  them,  in  entirely  new  places, 
growing  population  centers  which  did  not 
have  newspapers  in  1929. 

There  was  a  net  loss  of  161  dailies  dur¬ 
ing  that  time — but  there  was  also  a  net 
gain  of  40  “newspaper  towns.” 

“Why  did  306  daily  newspapers  die?” 
the  Senate  Committee  might  ask. 

In  the  first  place,  186  or  61%  of  them 
died  because  they  were  under  5,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  did  not  have  the  revenue  to 
survive  the  depression  years.  Seventy- 
nine  of  them  In  76  towns  which  lost  their 
only  dally  had  an  average  circulation  of 
1,690.  The  average  population  of  those 
towns  was  only  8,129  and  63%  were  under 
5,000.  Thirty-two  of  those  towns  had  a 
declining  population  from  1930  to  1940. 
In  addition,  many  towns  of  slightly  larger 
population  had  two  daily  newspapers  and 
could  not  possibly  support  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  merger,  not  activated  by  busi¬ 
ness  avarice,  but  by  economic  conditions. 

"If  145  dailies  could  be  started  in  that 
time  and  continue  to  publish,  why  did  the 
others  have  to  die?”  it  might  be  asked. 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  management 
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As  every  111.111  hath  received  the  gift,  even 
so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God. 

_ — Peter,  IV;  10. 


but  mainly  in  the  type  of  community  se 
lected  for  the  new  publishing  venture. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  of  those  new 
dailies  appeared  in  communities  formerly 
without  a  daily.  Their  average  population 
was  8,871 — much  better  able  to  support  a 
daily  and  proven  by  their  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,137.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
towns  were  over  5.000  population. 

There  is  a  partial  answer  to  why  “very 
few  communities  have  more  than  one  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  news?”  A  study  of  one-news¬ 
paper  towns  contains  the  real  answer. 

There  were  in  the  United  States  as  of 
Jan.  1.  1946,  1.412  towns  and  cities  with 
dailies,  1.097  of  which  had  only  one  daily 
newspaper,  a.m.  or  p.m.  The  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  those  thousand-odd  dailies  in  one- 
newspaper  towns  is  9,175,509.  The  average 
circulation  for  each  paper  is  8,364. 

There  are  among  those  one-newspaper 
towns  a  few  cities  that  could  support  an¬ 
other  daily  newspapers — one  of  them  now 
containing  a  paper  with  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  others  with  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  circulations  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 
If  they  were  eliminated  from  the  total 
circulations  the  average  circulation  of 
dailies  in  one-newspaper  towns  would  be 
considerably  lower. 

Obviously,  towns  that  can  now  support 
only  one  daily  newspaper  of  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  less  are  not  inviting  business  op¬ 
portunities  for  prospective  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Competition  in  such  towns  in¬ 
variably  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
existing  paper  and  in  turn  curtail  its  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  readers.  The  net  result  would 
be  less  service  to  the  community  from  two 
papers  than  one  had  formerly  given  (un¬ 
less,  of  course,  either  operation  had  large 
financial  backing).  The  end  of  the  story 
would  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  so  many  other  towns,  either 
death  of  one  paper  or  another  merger. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committeemen  to  remember  they 
cannot  control  all  the  economic  factors 
affecting  newspaper  survival.  They  may 
be  able  to  assist  in  some  way  existing 
small  publishers.  But  the  above  figures 
demonstrate  there  is  little  they  can  do  to 
make  it  economically  attractive  for  new 
publishing  ventures  in  the  vast  majority 
of  our  newspaper  towns. 

There  have  not  been,  nor  are  there  now, 
any  boogymen  under  the  journalistic  bed 
who  have  been  pronouncing  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  over  small  publications.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  plain  economics. 


EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH 

LAST  WEEK  we  cited  the  new  record 
high  in  daily  newspaper  circulation 
figures  as  evidence  of  public  faith  in  news¬ 
papers  and  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  is  covered  and  presented 
and  interpreted. 

Further  evidence  appears  in  another 
E&P  survey  this  week  on  circulation  trends 
following  rate  increases. 

Invariably,  newspapers  which  have 
raised  their  price  to  the  reader  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  small  initial  loss  in  circulation. 

But  within  two  or  three  months  they  have 
gained  it  back,  and  in  many  cases  had  a 
net  gain  shortly  afterward.  Some  news¬ 
papers  lost  no  circulation  at  all. 

The  presence  of  more-  ready  cash  in  the 
customer’s  pocket  might  be  a  factor  in 
this  phenomenon.  But  it  is  not  too  impor¬ 
tant. 

Some  people  would  claim  that  during  * 
difficult  times  of  depression  the  price  of 
the  family  newspaper  would  be  among 
the  first  economies  to  be  made.  However, 
during  the  nation’s  worst  depression  in 
the  early  ’30s  total  newspaper  circulations 
continued  to  rise  every  year  in  spite  of 
many  daily  suspensions  for  lack  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  Only  in  the  late  ’30s  was 
there  a  year  when  total  circulations 
showed  a  small  decline. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  the  average 
American  looks  on  his  daily  newspaper  ■ 
as  something  he  cannot  do  without,  and  ' 
no  matter  what  the  cost  it  is  well  worth 
whatever  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 

ASSISTING  THE  SCHOOLS 

AS  ’TECHNIQUES  Improve  in  journalism 
teaching,  producing  graduates  more 
qualified  to  step  into ,  newspaper  jobs, 
there  is  an  apparent  increasing  confidence 
and  reliance  of  editors  and  publishers  on 
those  schools.  1 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  popular  for  news¬ 
paper  executives,  especially  those  who 
reached  the  top  without  benefit  of  formal 
college  education,  to  scoff  at  journalism 
schools  and  their  graduates.  Only  the 
“school  of  hard  knocks”  and  experience 
can  train  a  newspaperman,  they  would 
claim. 

Disproving  the  argument,  graduates  of 
journalism  schools  are  winning  their  spurs 
in  almost  every  newspaper  office  and  in  so  ^ 
doing  are  raising  the  prestige  of  their  / 
schools  and  increasing  the  chances  of  sue-  I 
cess  for  the  graduates  to  come.  < 

Evidence  abounds  of  increasing  publish¬ 
er  Interest  in  the  schools.  Participation 
of  large  publisher  groups  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  plan  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
schools  is  the  most  prominent.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  publishers  association  seek  a  half 
million  dollar  appropriation  from  the  state 
legislature  for  development  of  the  State 
College  Department  of  Journalism.  A 
survey  of  journalism  schools  appearing  in 
this  week’s  issue  revealing  record  enroll¬ 
ments  also  reports  extensive  cooperation 
from  the  newspapers.  i 

Journalism  schools  have  come  of  age  ) 
and  are  being  accepted.  More  than  that,  ^ 
editors  and  publishers  realize  their  po¬ 
tential  contribution  to  future  journalism. 

The  scoffing  is  becoming  mighty  quiet. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

GARNER  COWLES,  president  of 

toe  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  Look  magazine  and 
the  Cowles  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  chairman  of  toe  board 
of  toe  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Miss  Fleur  Fenton, 
who  recently  resigned  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  director 
of  Borland  International  -  Pet- 
tingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  is  now  an 
advertising  consultant,  were 
married  last  week  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Thomas  W.  Gerber,  formerly 
with  Time  magazine  and  toe 
United  Press  in  New  York  City, 
has  been  named  associate  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise. 

William  J.  Conners,  III,  son 
of  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has 
been  named  assistant  editor  and 
publisher  of  that  newspaper. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  is  among  the 
leaders  in  a  drive  to  raise  $600,- 
000  for  an  industrial  fund  in 
Scranton. 

Sen  Merle  R.  Chessman, 
publisher  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Astorian-Budget,  recently  went 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  personal 
representative  of  Oregon’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  Earl  Snell,  to  confer  with 
White  House  officials  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
fisheries. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press  and  Gazette,  has  completed 
two  years  as  head  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Bureau  of  the  local  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce.  During  this 
period  he  has  personally  brought 
18  new  industries  to  St.  Joseph. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Brockway 
Company,  owner  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times,  John  B. 
Johnson,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  their  wives  were 
honored  by  Times  employes  at 
a  dinner  recently. 

John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Longview 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1947. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  ( Tenn. )  CommercUsl 
Appeal,  has  been  named  by  the 
National  Cotton  Council  as  one 
of  a  50-man  advisory  committee. 

Don  English,  former  editor, 
Tulare  ( Calif. )  Bee,  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seaside  (Calif.) 
Monterey  Bay  News. 

Col.  Horace  F.  Wulf,  after 
five  and  one-half  years  in  toe 
infantry,  has  resumed  his  post 
as  editor  of  the  South  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet. 

In  The  Business  Office 

CHARLES  E.  PAYNE,  circula¬ 
tion  executive  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  since  1904  and  circu¬ 
lation  manager  since  1911, 
retired  recently.  He  was  suc- 


W.  A.  Delaney  Named 

Toronto.  Ont. — Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  announced 
appointment  of  Wallace  A.  De¬ 
laney  as  its  executive  vice- 
president.  He  resigned  recent¬ 
ly  as  manager  oi  the  Ontario 
Forest  Industries  Association. 

ceeded  by  Raymond  E.  Houk, 
assistant  circulation  manager. 
Mr.  Payne  joined  the  paper 
when  it  was  only  14  months  old 
and  circulated  to  about  60,000 
readers.  The  Star  now  has  a 
circulation  of  over  168,000.  Mr. 
Houk  joined  the  Star  in  1945  as 
circulation  promotion  manager 
and  a  year  later  was  named 
assistant  circulation  manager. 

James  A.  Wood,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager. 

KelmarK. 

LeMaster,  for¬ 
merly  assistant 
classified  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian- 
has  been  named 
director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for 
radio  station. 

KALE,  owned 
by  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

He  succeeds  LeMaster 
Leith  Abbott 
who  left  the  radio  station  to 
head  the  Portland  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding. 

A.  H.  Talbot,  Jr.,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Her  aid- American.  He  was 
1945  president  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Advertising  Club  and  copy 
chairman  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Promotion  Committee  in 
New  Orleans. 

Jack  C.  Gafford,  who  resigned 
recently  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
has  rejoined  the  sales  staff  of 
Advertising  Age,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  Gafford 
was  with  Advertising  Age  for 
five  years  prior  to  his  joining 
the  Sun. 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  N^s  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman,  succeeding 
John  Black,  resigned  to  become 
circulation  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

Herbert  Peterson,  formerly 
of  the  Virginia  (Minn.)  Mesabi 
Daily  News,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Jefferson 
County  Union,  succeeding 
George  Korenchen,  who  is  now 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 

JuETT  S.  Mabry,  special  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
resigned  Jan.  1.  The  Times 
will  discontinue  publication  of 
the  weekly  business  page  which 
Mabry  edited.  He  did  not  an¬ 
nounce  future  plans. 


Hi  Roberts-  formerly  in  the  > 
amusement  advertisement  de¬ 
partment,  Chicago  Sun,  and 
Gordon  Kite,  formerly  in  local 
display,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Sun's  eastern  office.  New 
York.  Mel  Klemmer  and  Dick 
Stevens  of  the  Sun’s  local  de- 1 
partment,  have  moved  into  the ' 
national  office  in  Chicago,  the 
latter  to  handle  “Book  Week" 
display  copy. 

Mrs.  Howard  Hughes,  for 
merly  with  the  national  adver 
tising  department  of  the  Cleve 
land  Press  and  more  recently 
with  the  Botsford.  Constantine 
&  Gardner  office  in  Portland  and 
the  advertising  department  of ; 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of; 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus.  ' 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JAMES  A.  BEST,  news  editor  of  | 

the  Charleston  (S.  C. )  News  i 
and  Courier,  has  been  named 
city  editor,  succeeding  Frederic 
M.  Minshall,  who  has  left  to  join  i 
the  editorial  staff  of  toe  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier- Journal.  Mr. 
Best  retains  his  title  as  news  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  city  desk.  Francis  B. 
Taylor,  reporter,  has  been 
named  state  news  editor. 

Hjalmar  Bjornson,  editorial 
page  writer,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  received  the  St.  Olaf’s 
medal  from  King  Haakon  of 
Norway  for  the  work  he  did  in 
Norway  as  a  correspondent  after 
the  war.  The  ceremony  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Thorgeir  Siqveland, 
Norwegian  consul  general  in 
Minneapolis,  representing  toe 
Norwegian  embassy.  Bjornson 
was  decorated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Iceland  in  1944  for  lend- 
lease  work  he  did  there  early  in 
the  war. 

Harry  S.  Pease,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  before  going  into  the  Navy 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  for  re¬ 
porting  classes  in  the  school  of 
journalism.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Bob  Brooks,  former  sports  ed- 
ior  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Star,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer. 

Leslie  Arndt,  sports  editor  of 
the  Neenah  -  Menasha  (Wis.) 
Daily  News  Times,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Glen  Park  (Ind.) 
Herald,  a  weekly.  Arndt  was 
formerly  employ^  by  the  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

Victor  Johnston,  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspaperman,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  secretary  to 
Wisconsin’s  Senator-Elect  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy.  Johnston  served  as 
executive  secretary  and  public¬ 
ity  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
publican  state  voluntary  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign. 

Robert  H.  Fleming,  reporter, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Journal’s  New 
York  bureau  in  line  with  that 
newspaper’s  policy  of  rotating 
staff  members  among  its  various 
bureaus. 

Thomas  W.  Davis,  formerly 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour- 
( Continued  on  page  36) 


“GORDO  is  the  best  new 
comic  that  has  come  on  the 
market  in  years.  We.  left 
the  page  out  a  couple  of 
times  and  had  lost  track  of 
the  complaints. 

“Lloyd  Gregory 
“?danaging  Editor 
“The  Houston  Post” 


ANOTHER  BOUQUET 

"This  is  the  first  fan  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  anyone,  and 
I  must  say  that  GORDO,  by  Gus  ' 
Arriola  is  one  of  the  best  comic 
strips  I  have  ever  read. 

"The  reason  is  rather  simple,  as 
any  father  of  a  young  child  could 
tell  you.  The  little  animals  in 
GORDO  find  particular  favor  here : 
at  our  home,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  author  for  introducing  us  to 
such  lovely  characters. 

“Alexander  Bills  | 
“Bellaire,  N.  Y.” 


AND  ANOTHER 

“I  cannot  resist  adding  my_ 
praises  in  reference  to  GORDO  by 
Gus  Arriola.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
delightful  comic,  both  for  young 
and  old.  It  is  not  only  witty,  bull 
charming  and  wholesome,  and  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  it  is  superb., 

“Lillian  I.  Mayer 
“Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.*' . 


You*ll  Love  Big,  Laay 
Gordo  and  Little  Pepita 
and  All  His  Friends, 

For  samples,  phone  or  wire 
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lal-Every  Evening,  has  joined 
:he  copy  desk  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

Leo  E.  Murphy,  former  staff 
nember  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Pott  Standard,  has  been  named 
)ublic  relations  director  for 
Robinson  Airlines.  During  the 
*rar  he  served  on  the  public  re- 
ations  staff  of  the  Curtiss- 
iVright  Corp.,  in  Buffalo. 

George  McGuane,  reporter  for 
Jie  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  is  han- 
iling  publicity  for  the  newly-or- 
{aniz^  United  States  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  in  Lowell. 

Arthur  (oOOdes,  librarian,  and 
jEORGE  P\NiELs,  reporter,  for 
he  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  were 
lonored  by  newsroom  and  edi- 
orial  department  employes  re¬ 
cently.  They  went  on  the  re- 
ired  list  Jan.  1. 

Morris  Goodman  of  the  Scran- 
on  (Pa.)  Tribune  is  a  member 
>f  a  committee  to  raise  funds  for 
mprovements  at  the  West  Side 
iospital  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Z.  Z.  Hadley,  Sr.,  recent- 
y  completed  her  25  th  year  as 
ladin,  N.  C.,  correspondent  of 
he  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
<i  ews. 
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Frank  H.  Spencer,  veteran 
Utah  and  Idaho  newspaperman, 
is  the  new  editor  of  the  Burley 
(Ida.)  Herald-Bulletin,  a  week¬ 
ly.  He  has  previously  worked 
for  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman 
and  Capital  News,  the  Pocatello 
(Ida.)  Tribune  and  the  Idaho 
Falls  (Ida.)  Post-  Register. 

Edward  P  . 

Mills,  head  of 
the  copy  desk, 

St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Star  Times,  has 
been  na  med 
news  editor,  and 
Raymond  L. 

Kringer  s  u  c  - 
ceeds  Mills  as 
head  of  the 
copy  desk.  Mills 
was  at  one  time 
managing  editor 
of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and 
later  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Herald-Post. 
Kringer  was  formerly  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  later  head  of  the  wire  news 
desk  of  the  Decatur  Review. 
Mary  Kimbrough,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Star  Times,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  journalism  award  of 
Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis. 
Beluah  Schacht  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  received  an 
award  from  Fontbonne  College, 


Mills 


Kringer 


Kimbrough 


St.  Louis,  for  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  feature  writing. 

Gordon  Englehart,  formerly 
of  the  Lima  (O. )  News,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Rob  Dockeray,  former  Erie, 
Pa.,  newsman,  has  joined  the 
Dayton  iO.)  Herald  after  56 
months  in  the  Army. 

Bill  Giondoni  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif.,  bureau.  United 
Press,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Mexico  City  bureau,  U.P. 

Paul  Brillman,  a  former  staff 
artist  for  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  will  enter  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  business  in 
Longview  after  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

Lona  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
and  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News  Pilot,  has  joined  the  Al¬ 
hambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate 
as  women’s  editor.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Lorraine  Toohey. 
Miss  Gilbert  is  a  former  national 
president  of  the  ’Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  women's  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  sorority. 

Kent  S.  Ferguson,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  Delray 
News,  a  weekly,  as  managing 
editor.  Daniel  H.  Wells,  for¬ 
mer  labor  editor,  Free  Press,  is 


now  handling  the  Chevrolet  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Campbell-Ewald 
agency. 

Jack  Carley  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  named  national  his¬ 
torian  of  a  new  veterans’  organi¬ 
zation  composed  of  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Amphibian  Engineer 
Command. 

Charles  E.  Lulling,  suburban 
sports  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis. )  Capital  Times  and  Mrs. 
Lulling  announced  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  Dec.  27. 

Wedding  Bells 

EDWARD  J.  SULLIVAN,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jersey  City  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  and  Nancy  Durante 
in  Jersey  City,  Jan.  9. 

Hoite  Agey,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  public  relations  office  of 
National  Airlines  in  Miami,  and 
Harriet  Constance  Mann,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Herald’s  publicity 
staff,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  recently, 
a 

Oregonians  Buy 
Livermore  News 

Portland,  Ore — Two  Oregon 
men.  Edward  F.  O’Meara  of 
Porfmtid.  and  Albert  F.  Schroe- 
der  of  Salem,  have  purchased 
the  Livermore  (Calif.)  News, 
29-year  old  weekly  newspaper 
published  by  Royal  K.  Sanford. 
The  new  owners  took  over 
operation  of  the  paper  Jan.  1. 
Schroeder,  currently  layout  de¬ 
signer  for  the  Unruh-Knapp 
printing  company,  is  a  native  of 
Minnesota  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Silverton  (Ore.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

O’Meara  has  been  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
since  May,  1941  with  three  and 
a  half  years  out  for  wartime 
service  in  the  AAF,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  spent  in  Green¬ 
land.  Prior  to  that  he  was  news 
editor  of  the  McMinnville 
( Ore. )  Telephone  Register, 


Hansell 


Hazisell  New  AP  Chief 
In  Little  Rock#  Ark. 

Appointment  of  Paul  Hansell, 
of  the  Des  Moines  bureau,  to  be 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  has 
been  announced 
by  Kent  Cooper, 

AP  executive 
director. 

Hansell,  4  0 , 
joined  the  AP  in 
1937  at  Omaha, 
served  there  as 
Nebraska  state 
editor  and  then 
transferred  t  o 
Des  Moines  in 
1941  as  Iowa 
state  editor.  He 

saw  service  in  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  during  the  war,  com¬ 
manding  an  armed  guard  de¬ 
tachment  aboard  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  during  15  months  at  sea  and 
later  was  senior  boarding  officer 
for  the  naval  port  director’s  of¬ 
fice  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  AP  in  Des  Moines 
in  November,  1945. 

■ 

3  Executives  Retire 
From  Calgary  Herald 

Calgary,  Alta. — Retirement  of 
three  departmental  heads  on 
completion  of  long  periods  of 
service  with  the  Calgary  Herald 
has  been  announced  by  the 
newspaper’s  management. 

A.  J.  Hilliker  retires  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  after  34  years  of  service. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mal¬ 
colm  McCallum. 

George  Betts,  composing  room 
superintendent  who  joined  the 
Herald  staff  in  1907,  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Clarence  Aspden,  who 
joined  the  paper  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  1912. 

Frank  Milne,  the  third  mem¬ 
ber  to  retire,  will  be  succeeded 
as  production  manager  by  E. 
Duncan  Waines  a  member  of  the 
paper’s  staff  since  1928. 


FIRST  WITH  WOMEN! 

In  17  cities  surveyed  more  women  (71%)  read 

"The  Neighbors"  than  any  other  panel.*  Be 
first  with  women  in  your  city . . .  Start 
this  top  daily  panel  feature  now. 

"THE  NEIGHBORS" 


BY  GEORGE  ClARK 


*I00-Sl»4y  Svmiiary,  Mvtrtiiiif 
IttMTck  FwiaMiBn 


For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 
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Buffalo  EveningJ»Je>^’s 


These  Newspapers  Have  Selected 


ALL  WILL  BE  ON  THE  AIR 
^  BY  EARLY  1947 


MEN  WHO  KNOW  ncws  pick  the  “big  news  in  radio”  —  FM  by 
Federal.  From  New  York'  to  Nebraska  —  from  Wisconsin  to 
Kentucky — these  eighteen  newspapers  in  eleven  states  are  going 
on  the  air  with  new  FM  broadcasting  stations.  And  — ;  like  so 
many  major  radio  stations  from  coast  to  coast  —  they  have  all 
selected  Federal  equipment. 

FM,  in  itself,  means  better  broadcasting.  But  FM  by  Federal 
means  FM  at  its  best  —  the  last  word  in  center-frequency  sta¬ 
bility,  radiation  strength,  and  long  trouble-free  operation.  Fed¬ 
eral’s  38  years  of  research  and  experience  are  at  your  service  — 
to  design,  equip  and  install  your  complete  FM  station.  Write 
today  for  detailed  information.  Dept.  B112. 
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for  their  new 
Broadcast  Stations 


‘he  “FREQUCMATIC”  MODULATOR  is 

n  exclusive  feature  of  every  Federal 
'M  transmitter  —  assuring  greater 
enter-frequency  stability,  simplicity 
f  operation  and  longer  life. 


Federal’s  square-loop  an¬ 
tenna  gives  added  effective 
radiation  strength  —  up  to  8 
times  that  of  the  rated  trans- 
mitter  output. 


Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation 


In  Canada  I— Fndnral  llactric  Manufacturing  Company,  ltd.,  MontroaL 
lapart  DIstrlbutarti— Intarnatlenal  Standard  llactric  Carp.  07  Sraad  St.,  N.T.C 


Newark  1, 
Now  Jorsay 
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>  Classified  Advertising 
i  Encyclopedia  Issued 


THE  Association  of  Newspaper 
1  Classified  Advertising  Mana- 
F  gers,  through  its  Encyclopedia 
:  Committee  chairman,  Bert  Reh, 
?  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
i  has  just  announced  that  the  four 
.i  and  a  half  year  task  of  publish- 
t  ing  an  Encyclopedia  of  Classi- 
6ed  Advertising  has  been  com- 
^  pleted. 

j  This  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
,  analysis  and  study  of  newspaper 
[  classified  advertising.  It  is  a 
circle  of  the  art,  science  and  a 
.  summary  of  knowledge  of  clas- 

■  sified  advertising  presented  in  15 

•  separate  chapters. 

’  The  encyclopedia  is  designed 
to  serve  three  fold  purpose — 
a  textbook  for  the  student,  a 
^  dependable  guide  for  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  personnel,  and  an  ac- 
'  credited  reference  book  on  the 
>  subject  and  for  the  profession. 
1  Retentive  study  is  afforded  by 

■  the  examination  of  the  compon¬ 
ents  parts,  separately  and  in 

;  relation  to  the  whole.  The  text 
:  is  based  upon  extensive  research 
]  and  survey;  varied  opinions 
s  of  qualified  experts;  and  re- 

•  corded  and  actual  experiences. 

Comprehensive  Work 
,  Controversial  or  debatable 
,  subjects  are  explained,  in  de- 
,  tail,  with  complete  discussions 
I  of  all  viewpoints.  Recommenda- 
l  tions  are  made  on  proven  merit, 
j  The  entire  contents  of  the  En- 
(  cyclopedia  was  especially  soli- 

•  cited,  written  and  edited  for 
the  accomplishment  of  those 
aims  to  which  the  work  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  a  clearer  understanding 
of  classified  advertising. 

‘  Presentation  of  the  subject 
I  matter,  in  logical  sequence,  is 
;  divided  into  three  principal 
j  parts,  planning  or  institution; 

\  inauguration  or  implementing; 
f  and  management  and  operation. 

•  The  first  part  includes  the 
t  chapter  on  rates,  typograhy  and 
j  classifications.  Rates,  rate  scal- 
:  ing  and  rate  structures  are  basic 
I  fundamentals  upon  which  a  pro- 
I  Stable  operation  is  predicted. 
I  Typography — selection  of  type 
I  faces  and  bases,  ad  styles  and 
(  page  formats,  in  addition  to 
i  established  rates,  determine  the 
:  revenue  per  column  or  page. 

:  Classifications,  by  virtue  of  the 
‘  possibility  of  premium  rates  or 
:  in  view  of  unpaid  space  occupied 
f  by  classified  headings,  directly 

effect  revenue  potentialities, 
j  The  inauguration  and  imple- 
^  menting  of  classified  advertising 
:  by  a  competent  sales  staff,  prior 
(  to  inception  and  during  succes- 
I  sive  stages  of  development,  are 
:  presented  in  the  second  part 

■  which  includes  the  chapters. 
Training  —  Telephone  Staff. 

»  Training  —  Street  Staff,  and 
;  Training — Counter  Staff. 

;  Chapters  devoted  to  manage- 
r  ment,  the  over  all  direction  of 
:  the  complete  operation;  Forms, 
efficiency  in  accepting  or  receiv¬ 
ing  copy,  permanent  records; 

•  Bookkeeping,  systematic,  ex¬ 
pedient  charging  and  billing; 

•  Credit  and  Collection,  the  rev¬ 
enue  records  of  an  operation; 


Censorship,  the  safeguard  of 
the  reader  and  newspaper’s 
reputation;  Promotion,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising,  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Equipment,  the  adjunct  of 
sales  and  service,  comprise  man¬ 
agement  and  operation,  the  third 
of  the  presentation. 

Although  each  chapter  in  it¬ 
self  is  complete,  it  is  only  when 
all  chapters  are  viewed  in  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other  and  the 
importance  of  each  other  are 
considered  that  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  many  ramifications 
are  thoroughly  understood  and 
recognized  as  a  public  relations 
factor  of  the  newspaper  and  a 
public  service  to  its  readers. 

The  Encyclopedia  will  be 
ready  for  deliverey  in  January 
and  is  available  to  any  news¬ 
paper  at  $7.50  a  copy.  The 
“First”  or  “Newspaper  Edition” 
is  limited  to  1,500  copies  and 
from  present  indications  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  newspapers  will 
be  ordering  extra  copies  for 
presentation  to  their  Public 
Library,  to  the  Publisher  and  to 
the  Telephone  and  Sales  Staff 
of  the  Classified  Advertising  De¬ 
partment. 

Copies  may  be  obtained 
through  Mr.  Reh,  c/o  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

■ 

Lamb  Gets  Publicity 
In  Unions'  Pay  Suits 

Toledo,  O.  —  The  news  spot¬ 
light  was  thrown  this  week  on 
Edward  Lamb,  Toledo  labor  at¬ 
torney,  newspaper  publisher  and 
radio  station  owner,  as  portal- 
to-portal  pay  suits  mounts  into 
millions. 

Lamb  was  the  attorney  who 
won  the  original  case  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  cautioned  union  leaders  they 
should  not  risk  tough,  restric¬ 
tive  action  from  Congress  by 
asking  “fabulous  and  reckless” 
amounts. 

The  Toledo  lawyer  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  Kenneth  D.  Tooill 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald-Sun  and  is  president  of  Unity 
Corporation,  which  operates 
radio  stations. 

■ 

Chesnutt  Gets  Award; 
New  One  for  Magazines 

Boston  —  Establishment  of  a 
new  $1,000  annual  George  West- 
inghouse  Science  'Writing  Award 
for  the  best  science  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  general-circuiation 
magazine,  to  supplement  the 
present  award  for  newspaper 
writing,  was  announced  here 
Dec.  27  during  the  winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  administers  the  awards. 

At  the  same  time  James  G. 
Chesnutt,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  received  the  $1,000 
Award  for  1946. 

Two  other  newspaper  writers. 
Herbert  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  and 
Stephen  White,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  citations. 


Bureau  to  Push 
'Local'  Theme 

Plans  to  continue  its  “All 
Business  Is  Local”  trade  paper 
advertising  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  Col.  Leroy 
W.  Herron,  advertising  director 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
assumed  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
curing  space  for  the  campaign. 

Colonel  Herron  succeeded 
Stanley  Ferger,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  as  head  of  trade  paper 
activity  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 
The  NAEA  cooperates  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  trade 
paper  effort  by  procuring  the 
necessary  space  from  member 
newspapers. 

The  Bureau  said  its  1946  trade 
paper  campaign  consisted  of  165 
insertions  in  14  business  publi¬ 
cations.  Space  was  contributed 
by  48  newspapers  and  newspa¬ 
per  groups. 

The  schedule  for  the  1947 
campaign  is  now  being  made  up. 


Thomson,  Cooke  Buy 
Liberty  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont. — Roy  H.  Thom¬ 
son  and  Jack  K.  Cooke  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  formation  of 
a  partnership  “for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  publications”  and 
made  known  their  first  enter¬ 
prise  was  purchase  of  Liberty 
Magazine  of  Canada. 

Sales  price  was  reported  as 
$400,000. 

The  magazine  was  bought 
from  Liberty  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr. 
Cooke.  34,  will  be  president  and 
publisher.  Mr.  Thomson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

The  announcement  said  that 
starting  with  the  Jan.  4  issue. 
Liberty  magazine  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  Canadian-owned  and  op¬ 
erated  and  by  arrangement  with 
Liberty  U.  S.  A.  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  any  or  all  of  the  material 
in  Liberty,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  head  of  Station 
CKEY,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  operates  radio  stations  in 
Timmins,  Kirkland  Lake,  Peter¬ 
borough,  North  Bay  and  Kings¬ 
ton  and  the  following  Ontario 
daily  newspapers:  Galt  Re¬ 
porter,  Sarnia  Canadian  Ob¬ 
server,  Timmins  Press,  Welland- 
Port  Colborne  Tribune,  and 
Woodstock  Inger soil  Sentinel-Re¬ 
view. 

m 

San  Diego  Club  Opens 

San  Diego.  Calif. — San  Diego’s 
new  Press  Club  has  been  for 
mally  opened  in  remodelled 
quarters  formerly  occupied  by 
the  San  Diego  Daily  Journal. 
Officers  of  the  organization  are 
Kenwood  Bojens.  president, 
sports  editor,  San  Diego  Union; 
Lisle  Shoemaker,  vicepresident, 
special  events  director.  Journal; 
and  Spencer  Held,  treasurer,  re 
porter.  Tribune-Sun.  The  exec 
utive  board  includes  Mitch  An 
gus  and  Robert  MacDonald. 
Union;  Vincent  Dunne.  Tribune- 
Sun;  and  Frank  Thornton. 
Claude  Kimball,  and  Forrest 
Warren,  Journal. 


Best  Promotion 
For  Classified: 
What  It  Con  Do  ^ 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Turlock,  Calif. — Friends  say 
Harland  Henry  talks,  sleeps  and 
eats  classified.  For  proof,  they 
point  to  a  page  plus  of  classi¬ 
fieds  in  the  Turlock  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  A  few  months  ago  there 
was  less  than  a  quarter-page  of 
want  ads. 

Henry  replies  that  classified 
is  a  hobby,  as  he  is  also  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Journal 
and  has  to  sell  display  now  and 
then.  Pinned  down,  he  con¬ 
fesses  to  amazing  faith  in  the 
agate  lines,  and  presents  formu¬ 
las  to  show  just  how  the  little 
fellows  grow. 

To  make  classified  more  im¬ 
portant  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
“you  must  first  make  it  more 
important  to  yourselves,”  he 
warns  publishers. 

His  basic  philosophy  is  that 
“a  line,  not  a  column,  of  classi¬ 
fied  is  the  most  resultful, 
dynamic,  potent  bit  of  public 
service  in  advertising.” 

Page  makeup  should  benefit 
the  reader,  not  the  advertiser, 
Henry  holds.  lie  urges  restric¬ 
tion  to  10  main  headings  and 
the  elimination  of  display  boxes, 
cuts,  too  many  headings. 

No  special  qualifications  are 
needed  to  sell  classified,  he  con¬ 
tends,  but  careful  training  in 
fundamental;:  is  an  essential. 
“Our  essential  aim  is  to  build 
a  widespread  knowledge  of  the 
result-getting  power  of  our 
classified  columns,”  he  said. 
"The  best  way  to  build  this 
knowledge  is  to  get  more  peo¬ 
ple  te  use  our  columns.  'Then 
we  must  encourage  them  to  re¬ 
peat  until  using  the  classifieds 
becomes  a  habit." 

The  classified  builder  must 
be  trained  to  go  through  the 
phone  book.  Sell  the  newspaper, 
a  subscription,  or  good-will  if 
a  classified  cannot  be  sold.  The 
approach  can  be  to  ask  about 
service  or  to  ask  for  news  items, 
Henry  reasons. 

When  selling,  he  always  tries 
for  multiple  insertions.  Rate 
scales  should  be  set  to  aid  this, 
and  often  a  change  in  the  in¬ 
sertion  scale  helps. 

“No  one  can  state  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  classified  rates  are 
loo  low  or  too  high,  except  in 
relation  to  the  competitive 
situations  which  apply  to 
specific  localities,”  he  said, 
noting  that  a  London  newspaper 
has  a  $1.75  line  minimum.  ‘"The 
greatest  weakness  is  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  cost  of  advertising 
instead  of  what  advertising  will 
do. 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  one  line  more  on  each 
classified  ad  in  a  newspaper 
would  mean?  On  the  Journal 
we  use  375  ads  daily,  and  375 
extra  lines  for  307  publication 
days  would  total  nearly  $7,000 
in  extra  revenue  a  year.” 

An  "even  money”  scale  of 
charges  —  “arithmetic  has  been 
the  cause  of  more  lost  want  ads 
than  we  realize”  —  with  easy 
order  procedures  are  advocated. 
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Imy  do  the  Iningiy  ask.  first  for  bread  ? 


When  famine  strikes  in  Europe  why  docs 
a  humble  North  Dakota  grain  elevator  sud¬ 
denly  become  a  tower  of  hope  to  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children? 

Why  does  that  slice  of  bread  on  your 
dinner  plate  (which  you  might  casually 
share  with  the  birds)  symbolize  life  itself 
to  so  many  jjeople? 

Few  know  the  real  answers  .  .  . 

•  Bread  is  the  main-stay  in  the  diet  of  a 
large  share  of  the  world’s  population.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  expensive  basic  foods.  It  is 
convenient  to  use.  It  tastes  good.  It’s  easy 
to  digest.  And  it  generously  supplies  the 
most  immediate  need  of  your  body — food 
energy. 

•  Because  bread  combines  energy-produc¬ 
ing  carbohydrates  with  muscle-building 
protein,  it  quickly  satisfies  hunger,  and 
prevents  early  recurrence  of  hunger  pangs. 


•  In  its  modern,  enriched  form,  bread  also 
provides  highlj/  important  amounts  of  three 
important  B-vitamins — thiamine,  niacin 
and  riboflavin — and  iron.  Bread  also  pro¬ 
vides  some  phosphorus  and  calcium. 

•  On  the  practical  side,  wheat,  the  grain 
from  which  most  bread  is  made,  may  safely 
be  stored  for  years  and  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances  without  danger  of  spoiling. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  our  country 
has  been  sending  all  the  wheat  it  could  « 
to  hungry  lands  across  the  seas. 

Now  that  the  worst  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  over,  the  millers  and 
bakers  of  America  have  once 
again  been  able  to  turn 
their  attention  home — 


are  once  again  giving 
.  you  the  best  loaf  of 
bread  in  all  the  world. 


Copyriitkc  1947,  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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York  to  Head  Agency 
For  Newspapers  Only 


CHICAGO — J.  Robert  York  has 
I  announced  his  resignation  as 
western  manager  of  the  Bureau 
:  of  Advertising. 

ANPA,  to  be- 

•  come  managing 
director  of  a 

'  newly-organized 

advertising 
agency  special¬ 
izing  exclusive- 
i  ly  in  newspaper 

!  advertising.  The 

firm  is  to  be 
known  as  the 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  a  division  of  York 

;  Meyer  Both  Co.. 

with  headquarters  here. 

With  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  York 
,  was  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and 
later  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune. 

Stress  Newspaper  Medium 

"I  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  is  a  single  im- 
'  portant  agency  at  the  present 

1  time  which  has  put  Its  emphasis 

on  handling  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.”  stated  York.  “All  too 
seldom  does  top  management  in 
'  the  agency  lend  its  interest,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  know-how  to  the 

j  creation  of  the  schedules  of  na¬ 

tional  advertisers  appearing  in 
!  newspapers.” 

'  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  national  director,  who  an¬ 
nounced  York’s  resignation  at 
the  same  time,  said  the  Chicago 
office  would  be  directed  by  Dent 

•  Hassinger  as  acting  western 

I  manager,  effective  Jan.  1. 

;  Hassinger  has  been  with  the 

j  bureau  since  1939.  except  for 

I  wartime  service  with  the  Navy, 

j  Previously,  he  had  positions 

•  with  Crowell-Colller,  Macfadden 

I  Publications  and  Popular  Sci- 

j  ence. 

Stanford  Statement 

i  Regarding  York’s  resignation, 

Stanford  said:  “In  his  three 
'  years  with  the  bureau,  he  has 

I  made  significant  contributions  to 

I  the  marketing  plans  of  a  num¬ 

ber  of  important  advertisers  and 
agencies.  His  experience  with 
the  bureau’s  new  analytical  ap¬ 
proach  to  distribution  problems 
I  should  equip  him  to  give  expert 
counsel  toward  effective  news- 
i  paper  advertising.” 

I  In  announcing  his  association 

;  with  Meyer  Both  Co.,  which  for 

47  years  has  devoted  itself  en- 

•  tirely  to  the  creation  of  retail 

'  advertising.  York  stated: 

“I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be 
In  a  position  to  offer  the  unex- 

•  celled  facilities  of  the  Meyer 

'  Both  organization  to  the  clients 

which  this  new  agency  will 
!  serve.  Meyer  Both  has  created 

more  good  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  organization 
in  the  advertising  business. 
They  are  e'luipped  with  crea¬ 
tive  talent,  understanding  of  the 
retail  viewpoint  and  the  market- 
I  by-market  approach,  which  I  be¬ 

lieve  to  be  the  key  to  sound 


newspaper  advertising,  both  re¬ 
tail  and  national.” 

York  also  proposes  to  draw 
upon  his  own  25  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  Memphis, 
Houston.  East  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis.  Evanston,  HI.,  and  Tulsa. 

“The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Agency  is  starting  from  scratch,” 
York  stated,  “with  no  accounts 
to  announce  at  present.  Meyer 
Both  Co.  is  making  its  facilities 
available  through  our  agency, 
to  a  limited  number  of  clients 
in  the  national  field. 

“Too  much  current  so-called 
‘national’  advertising  misses  its 
mark  because  it  overlooks  this 
important  fact.  We  submit  that 
national  advertising  will  make 
more  sales  when  it  is  written 
to  create  action  at  the  local 
level.” 

Statement  by  Meyer 

“We  believe  that  Mr.  York  is 
uniquely  fitted  to  head  up  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Agency,” 
said  Stanton  M.  Meyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Meyer  Both  Co.  “His 
newspaper  advertising  b  a  c  k  - 
ground  and  his  highly  success¬ 
ful  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  have  given  him  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
principle  that  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  ‘all  business  is  local.’  ” 

The  new  agency  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Meyer  Both  Build¬ 
ing,  Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 

■ 

Mrs.  McCormick  Hails 
Harmony  in  UNESCO 

The  organization  meeting  of 
UNESCO  at  Paris  last  month 
was  “the  only  harmonious  con¬ 
ference  of  the  year,”  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  Dec. 
29.  The  noted  Times  writer  was 
a  United  States  delegate  to  the 
conference. 

She  noted  particularly  that 
the  Paris  meeting  was  attended 
not  by  politicians  and  econo¬ 
mists,  but  by  educators,  scien¬ 
tists  and  publicists  in  various 
fields  whose  common  purpose 
was  to  spread  knowledge  and 
communicate  ideas. 

Aim  Restated 

“The  Soviet  Union,”  she  com¬ 
mented,  “absented  itself  from 
the  conference.  The  Yugoslavs 
tried  to  inject  a  little  ideological 
warfare  into  the  proceeding — 
but  the  effort  failed.  The  only 
reaction  was  reiteration  that 
UNESCO’s  aim  is  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  mingling  of  cul¬ 
tures. 

“Perhaps  the  best  start  toward 
One  World  can  be  made  by  men 
who  don’t  have  to  think  in  terms 
of  boundaries  and  national  pres¬ 
tige.” 

Also,  she  observed:  “The 
UNESCO  conference  demon¬ 
strated  again  what  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  in  every  international 
conference :  whenever  the 

United  States  takes  the  lead,  it 
finds  plenty  of  followers,  often 
in  unexpected  quarters.” 


Retail  Linage  Spurts 

The  Bureau  of  Advertiaing's 
Retail  Division,  reporting  on 
the  week  ending  Dec.  21.  said 
retail  linage  in  Media  Rec¬ 
ords'  six  index  cities  was 
31.6%  ahead  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  pre-Christmas  week 
in  1945.  Retail  sales  volume 
was  estimated  at  24  to  28% 
ahead  of  1945,  with  biggest 
gains  in  the  Northwest  and 
East. 


Raleigh  Paper 
Uses  Kraft 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Because  of 
the  shortace  of  newsprint,  a  re¬ 
cent  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Raleiqh  News  and  Observer 
was  largely  printed  on  a  brown 
Kraft  paper  that  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  North  Carolina. 

The  newspaper  pointed  out 
that  because  of  manufacturing 
difficulties  the  paoer  cost  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  ordinary 
newsprint,  “but  it  is  a  clean  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  industrial  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  eastern  Carolina 
country.  In  the  future  it  may 
be  possible  to  add  an  additional 
cash  crop  of  wood  pulp  as  well 
as  a  newsprint  industry.” 

The  oaper  on  which  the  News 
and  Observer  was  printed  for 
that  edition  was  manufactured 
the  week  before  at  Roanoke 
Ranids.  N.  C. 

The  News  and  Observer  in 
vested  an  additional  $35,000  in 
the  experiment.  Advertising 
Manager  R.  H.  Carson  said.  The 
par>er  was  made  to  order  and 
under  instructions  the  Halifax 
Paoer  Company,  the  manufac- 
turer.s  put  as  much  yellow  as 
possible  in  the  product. 

The  kraft  paper  was  found  in 
some  preliminary  test  runs  to 
be  ink  repellent,  to  some  extent. 
A  similar  experiment  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Record  some  weeks  before.  Mr. 
Ca’^son  said,  on  a  more  limited 
scale. 

The  News  and  Observer 
planned  to  produce  the  entire 
Sundav  edition  on  the  kraft 
wrapping  paoer,  but  difficulties 
with  the  folder  caused  a  last- 
minute  switch  and  each  section 
was  jacketed  in  regular  news¬ 
print. 

It  was  the  only  way  the 
paper  could  be  handled  through 
the  folder. 

The  News  and  Observer  paid 
$145  per  ton  for  the  paper,  in 
contrast  to  $90  paid  for  news 
print.  It  was  a  48-page  edition. 

■ 

Stiles  Host  to  300 

Hempstead  Town,  N.  Y. — At¬ 
tendance  at  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review  Star’s  annual  Christmas 
party  for  advertisers  reached  an 
all-time  high  this  year,  when  300 
guests  joined  the  publisher, 
James  E.  Stiles,  and  staff  for 
cocktails,  dinner  and  boxing 
bouts  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  Wednesday  evening,  Dec. 
18.  This  was  the  Review-Star’s 
10th  annual  party. 


^aLed 


APARTMENT  hunting  in  Fres¬ 
no,  Calif,  is  really  whacky,  as 
witnesseth  this  ad  from  the  j 
Fresno  Bee: 


H.\LF-WIT  vet,  3  does,  4  cats,  a 
chronic  alcoholic,  wife  and  small  monster 
on  the  way  desires  a  stn  dl  apt.  to 
practice  his  home  work.  Major  at  FSL 
house  wreckiiiR,  intends  to  take  up 
drums. 

■ 

THE  Associated  Press  gave  Stan 
Musial  quite  a  record  when 
he  was  adjudged  winner  of  the 
National  League’s  batting  hon¬ 
ors.  Among  his  achievements, 
according  to  the  AP  wire,  were: 
“the  most  singles,  142;  the  most 
doubles,  50,  and  the  most  trip¬ 
lets,  20.” 

■ 

LETTERS  to  Santa  Claus  as 
published  in  the  Wellington 
( Tex. )  Leader,  weekly,  included : 

“Dear  Santa,  I  am  a  little  boy 
six  years  old  ...  I  would  like 
a  steam  shovel  and  a  truck  with 
a  wench  like  Daddy’s.” 


J 


■ 

IT  APPEARED  in  the  Ricnmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch: 
“Turkey  is  interested  in  form¬ 
ing  a  new  Middle  East  entente, 
to  include  the  countries  now 
allied  in  the  Moslem  League, 
herself  and  the  Soviet  Union  if 
it  wishes  to  join.” 


A  LOCAL  butcher  sent  ad  copy 
to  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal,  as  follows: 


“Fansy  turkey,  serlion  steak,  mixed  f 
coal  cuts,  lamb  stue,  smoked  tendcriine, 
slid  bakon.” 

B 

Restoring  Plant 

Henderson,  N.  C. — Work  began 
the  first  week  in  January  to  re¬ 
store  the  plant  of  the  Daily 
Dispatch  which  was  burned  out 
early  in  December,  according  to 
Henry  Dennis,  co-owner.  The 
paper  has  published  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 


Runs  Roto  Section 

A  48-page  color  rotogravure 
magazine  section  for  the  100th 
anniversary  of  moving  the  state 
capital  to  Montgomery  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  Dec.  22. 
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WARN  H6  STOP  F  RE 


3  out  of  4 
Fires  Start  Here* 

IF  you  are  taking  chances  with 
these  four  major  causes  of  fire 
—your  home  and  your  life  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  destruction  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night. 

Causes  of  three  million  fires 
were  studied  over  a  ten  year 
period  to  bring  you  these  vital 
facts.  Vital— because  if  your  home 
burns  today— you  have  little  hope 
of  renting  or  building  another.  , 

Study  these  pictures  and  these 
causes  of  fire  well.  Organize  your 
home  and  your  family  to  control 
these  fire  menaces.  Employ  the 
necessary  experts  to  check  wiring, 
cooking  and  heating  equipment. 

Comparatively  small  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  now  can  save  you 
the  tragic  consequences  of  neglect 
—the  possible  loss  of  your  home 
and  belongings  — the  hopeless 
prospect  of  being  out  of  a  place  to 
live. 

Check  your  fire  insurance,  too. 
Consult  your  local  agent  or  broker 
about  today’s  higher  values.  Don’t 
let  fire  catch  you  under-insured.  A 
phone  call  now'  may  save  you 
thousands  of  dollars. 

*From  a  ten-year 
record  of  the  known  causes  of  fire 
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CIRCULATION 


Papers  Regain  Small 
Loss  After  Price  Rise 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


( First  of  two  articles  > 
DURING  the  past  year,  many 

newspapers  have  increased 
circulation  rates,  some  for  the 
third  and  fourth  time.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  net  result 
is  that  the  small  initial  loss  is 
soon  recovered  and  actual  in 
creases  follow,  with  newspapers 
enjoying  greater  net  revenue 
per  subscriber. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  con 
ducted  a  cross  -  section  survey 
among  newspapers  which  have 
raised  their  prices  during  1946 
to  determine  what  actual  effect 
higher  prices  have  had  on  cir 
culation  sales.  This  article  deals 
with  non-metropolitan  dailies. 
The  second  article  next  week 
will  cover  the  metropolitan 
field. 

Pattern  the  Same 

Significantly  enough,  the  pat 
tern  is  the  same  for  the  aver 
age  daily,  coast  to  coast.  A 
small  initial  loss  is  usuall.v  re¬ 
ported.  with  the  decrease  re 
gained  in  two  to  three  months 
and.  in  many  cases,  added  net 
gain  in  circulation  within  six 
months  after  the  price  raise. 
Some  papers  reported  no  los.s  in 
circulation. 

No  special  inducements  were 
made  to  offset  increase  in  price, 
according  to  a  vast  majority  of 
replies  received,  with  a  divided 
opinion  among  circulation  man 
agers  as  to  whether  or  not  high¬ 
er  rates  have  helped  to  main 
tain  and  build  carrier  organiza 
tions. 

Following  are  highlights  from 
replies  received  from  non-metro 
politan  dailies: 

Among  the  more  recent  price 
increases  were  those  of  the 
Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and 
World-News,  which  raised  rates 
Nov.  17  and  reports  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  loss  in  circulation. 
Loss  on  the  Times  during  the 
first  week  was  1.6%.  on  the 
evening  World-News  none,  and 
on  the  Sunday  Times  .76'’; . 

“From  this,  you  can  readily 
see  that  the  increase  in  price 
has  had  very  little  effect  on 
total  net  paid."  said  E.  C.  Lugar. 
■‘We  have  made  no  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  offset  the  higher 
prices,  either  to  our  mail  sub¬ 
scribers.  or  to  carrier  delivery 
subscribers.  Since  40%  of  the 
increase  in  carrier  rates  was 
given  to  carriers,  we  are  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  this  will  be 
a  great  help  to  us  in  maintain¬ 
ing  and  building  our  carrier  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Tacoma  Paper  Raises 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  raised  its  daily  and 
Sunday  rate  by  carrier  within 
the  city  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
week,  effective  last  March. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  price  of 
the  daily  only  was  15  cents  per 
week;  single  copy  price  of  the 
Sunday  paper  was  10  cents,  but 


regular  subscribers  were  served 
with  the  daily  and  Sunday  at 
20  cents,  which  made  the  cost 
of  the  Sunday  paper  to  such 
subscribers  five  cents.  In  mak 
ing  this  increase,  the  daily  was 
in  no  way  affected,  the  price  re¬ 
maining  at  15  cents.  The  single 
copy  sales  of  the  Sunday  edi 
tion,  however,  went  to  15  cents. 

“’This  in  no  wa.v  affected  the 
circulation,”  says  W.  D.  Lyness. 
■  We  averaged  33.534  for  Febru 
ary.  33.303  for  March,  then  there 
was  a  slight  summer  slump,  but 
we  are  now  running  33.700." 

The  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier 
raised  its  weekly  rate  to  20 
cents  in  the  city  last  Sept.,  with 
a  1.95%  loss  which  was  regained 
within  60  days.  The  Courier 
had  previously  raised  its  .su 
burban  weekly  rate  to  15  cents 
with  a  2.85%  loss,  some  of 
which  has  been  regained,  but 
there  is  still  a  loss  of  1.35'';. 
No  .special  inducements  were 
used. 

The  Pekin  ( Ill. )  Times  raised 
from  15  to  20  cents  for  its  six 
day  evening  paper  in  the  city, 
losing  about  30  out  of  5.000.  but 
quickly  getting  them  all  back. 
When  the  Times  raised  from  15 
to  20  cents  in  the  suburban  ter 
ritory  on  Oct.  1.  it  lost  36  out 
of  2.500  and  has  gained  back 
only  10  of  the  lost  36. 

Reports  2%  Gain 

The  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News 
Dispatch  increased  its  rates 
March  30.  going  from  21  to  24 
cents  weekly,  with  single  copy 
prices  increased  from  ^our  to 
five  cents  and  mail  rates  jump 
ing  from  90  cents  to  $1.00  a 
month.  There  has  been  a  2'*; 
gain  irf  circulation  since  the  rate 
raise,  with  no  special  ’’nduce 
ments  made  to  offset  the  in 
crease. 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
has  had  a  similar  experience, 
going  from  25  to  30  cents  week¬ 
ly  for  daily  and  Sunday,  in 
September,  with  a  .007  loss  daily 
and  .004  loss  Sunday.  Complete 
recovery  was  made  in  two 
months  and  today  the  Times  has 
a  larger  circulation,  daily  and 
Sunday,  than  it  had  before  the 
increase. 

J.  Paul  Kienzle,  Springfield 
Illinois  Journal  and  Register. 
reports  a  net  increase  of  1% 
daily  and  1.37%  Sundav  .since 
the  last  rate  increase.  “We  have 
made  no  special  inducements  to 
carriers  nor  subscribers  to  off 
set  higher  prices,"  he  said.  “We 
believe  the  raise  did  help  main¬ 
tain  and  build  our  carrier  or¬ 
ganization.” 

The  Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder 
raised  rates  last  April  and  has 
not  seen  any  appreciable  change 
in  circulation. 

The  McKeesport  (Pa.)  News 
raised  its  single  copy  price  to 
five  cents  last  June.  As  of  June 
30,  circulation  was  off  1.6%  and 
after  going  through  the  summer 


season  the  paper  had  regained 
all  that  it  had  lost  by  the  end 
of  Oct.  The  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune  likewise  reports 
no  effect  after  first  few  days, 
with  higher  rates  helping  to 
open  new  territory. 

The  Mt.  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item 
increased  its  rates  last  April, 
showed  a  net  loss  of  .5%  as  of 
May  1,  regained  loss  by  June  1 
and  today  shows  a  5%  increase 
as  compared  with  April  1. 

Circulation  rates  were  in- 
creeised  by  the  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 
Citizen  Patriot  last  May,  going 
from  25  to  30  cents  for  a  seven- 
day  paper.  After  taking  the 
regular  summer  slump,  the 
paper  was  back  to  normal. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  increased  its  rates  fr9m 
20  to  24  cents  a  week  by  carrier 
and  single  copy  prices  from  four 
to  five  cents  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  Frank  A.  Roberts  reports 
no  appreciable  loss,  adding  that 
if  the  paper  had  more  news¬ 
print  it  could  have  shown  an 
increase  during  the  period, 
even  including  July  and  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch  had  a  net  loss  of  4'^; 
at  the  time  of  increase,  but  has 
since  made  up  the  loss,  except 
in  mail,  with  a  1%  gain  in  home 
delivery  since  the  rate  raise. 

Five  Michigan  dailies  report 
similar  experiences.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  Niles  Star.  Dowagiac 
News.  Ann  Arbor  News.  Sagi 
naw  News  and  Flint  Journal. 
showing  either  a  gain  or  no 
loss  since  the  price  increase. 

Offered  Inducement 

The  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and 
Journal  increased  rates  la.st 
June  and  had  a  loss  of  5%  for 
a  period  of  three  months,  with 
full  recovery  after  that.  The 
paper  offered  subscribers  an  op 
portunity  to  pay  in  advance  up 
to  one  year  at  the  old  rate. 

On  the  West  Coast,  the  Brem 
erton  (Wash.)  Sun  raised  citv. 
suburban  and  mail  rates  March 
1.  with  no  appreciable  change 
in  circulation  totals,  going  from 
75  cents  to  $1.00  a  month  by 
carrier  in  city  and  suburban 
and  raLsing  mail  rates  $2  a  year. 

In  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  the  Gaz 
ette  and  Arkansas  Democrat 
raised  their  rates  last  Septem 
ber.  Both  papers  report  small 
initial  loss  which  has  since  been 
overcome  and  both  are  enioying 
the  same,  if  not  greater  circula 
tion.  at  the  present  time. 

Raises  Alone  Dec.  1 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
raised  its  rates  Dec.  1.  announc¬ 
ing  the  increase  a  week  in  ad 
vance.  “We  purposely  timed 
the  announcement  a  week  in 
advance  to  give  the  oublic  a 
cooling  off  period  before  our 
carriers  and  dealers  went  out 
making  their  monthly  collec¬ 
tions,”  explained  W.  S.  Martin. 
“At  present,  we  have  dropped 
about  3.000  out  of  a  total  of 
72.500,  daily,  and  82,000,  Sun 
day.  Some  of  this  loss  is  sea 
■sonal  and  will  come  back  after 
Christmas.  Our  competition  did 
not  increase  when  we  did  and 
avow  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  do  so.  We  have  not  and  will 
not  offer  any  inducements  for 
resubscribing.  We  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  permanent  loss  of 


Paper  Returns 
To  Rationing 

Jackson,  Mich.— The  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot,  in  a  recent  Page 
1  story,  announced  its  intention 
of  returning  to  the  wartime 
practice  of  rationing  advertis 
ing  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1947  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  However,  the  story 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  normal 
amount  of  news  will  be  carried, 
with  no  rationing  whatsoever  of 
that  material. 

The  daily  stated  that  the 
newsprint  problem  is  aggravated 
by  its  steady  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation,  despite  the  fact  no  sell¬ 
ing  campaign  has  been  carried 
on. 


circulation  due  to  this  price  in-  ^ 
crease." 

Another  typical  case  is  that 
of  the  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  which  raised  its  rates 
in  every  classification  Sept.  23, 
the  biggest  increase  being  in 
mail  rates.  As  of  December, 
the  over  all  percentage  of  loss 
was  .8'’;..  ‘‘We  made  no  advance 
announcement  of  the  raise.” 
said  Russ  Stokley.  “We  made 
no  attempt  to  cushion  it.  We 
have  made  no  special  offers,  nor 
conducted  any  contests.  We 
were  fortunate  in  that  Cleve¬ 
land  papers.  24  miles  away, 
raised  their  rates  two  weeks 
before  we  did." 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus  increased  its  carrier  de¬ 
livery  rate  from  20  to  25  cents 
a  week  last  Aug.  One  month 
after  the  increase,  home  deliv-  ^ 
ery  circulation  had  fallen  a 
total  of  69  out  of  6.236.  How¬ 
ever.  that  has  been  regained 
and  an  increase  of  50  is  now 
shown  over  the  number  before 
the  rate  raise.  “No  special  in¬ 
ducement  was  given  to  regain 
our  loss  in  the  city.”  says  M.  E. 
Moyer,  “just  our  usual  carrier 
promotion.” 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Evansville  Press  raised 
home  delivery  and  mail  sub¬ 
scription  prices  last  August  and 
September.  Rex  Fisher  reports 
that  “we  can  see  a  mixture  of 
gains  and  lo'^'es  so  that  to  date 
our  volume  is  about  even  with 
what  it  was  before  the  price 
increase.  We  are  selling  more 
copies  of  our  newspapers  now 
than  we  were  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  It  is  interesting  to  > 
note,  however,  that  the  gain  on  I 
our  Sunday  edition  is  greater 
than  the  gain  on  our  week-day 
editions  and  the  Sunday  edition 
was  not  increased  in  price.” 

The  Belleville  (Ill.)  Advocate 
raised  its  rates  from  18  to  25 
cents  a  week  last  April,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  slight  loss  of  114%. 

This  has  been  regained.  Like 
wise,  the  Murphysboro  (Ill.) 
Independent  increased  its  price 
18  months  ago  and  today  has 
approximately  12%  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  before,  with  no 
special  inducements. 

Carriers  Feted  i 

CITY  carrier-salesmen  of  the  I 

Davenport  ( la. )  Democrat 
and  Leader  were  guests  of  L.  _M. 
Turnbull,  publisher,  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  at  which  John  O’Don-  j 
nell,  sports  editor,  presided.  ‘ 
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More  “Happy  New  Years”  for  people  past  40 


If  you  are  40  today,  you  can  rea-  drut 
sonably  expect  to  welcome,  at  the  help 
very  least,  thirty  more  New  Years.  midi 
And  all  can  be  years  of  [)leasure  and  the 
accomplishment,  free  of  many  “old  hear 
age”  discomforts  and  handicaps.  be  h 

True,  disease  may  still  strike,  but  Q 
the  dread  once  attached  to  such  names  still 
as  “heart  trouble”  or  “diabetes”  is  a  cove 
thing  of  the  past.  com 

Perhaps  the  year’s  end  is  a  good 
time  to  point  to  today's  more  hope- 
ful  life  outlook — brought  alrout  largely  jvjwj 

by  geriatrics,  the  science  of  helping 
older  people  enjoy  life  longer.  2^.^ 

Tuberculo.sis  now  kills  less  than  will 
half  a.s  many  Americans  as  it  did  after  thro 
the  last  war.  Pneumonia,  fatal  in  one  ever 
out  of  four  cases  25  years  ago,  now 
claims  only  one  out  of  ten.  Diabetes, 
which  before  1921  meant  almost  cer-  N< 
tain  death  within  a  year,  has  met  its 
match  in  insulin. 

Many  infectious  diseases  are  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  well -named  “miracle 
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drugs.”  New  glandular  products  are 
helping  correct  many  deficiencies  of 
middle  age,  and  science  is  fast  finding 
the  key  to  the  virus  diseases.  Even 
heart  disease,  the  greatest  killer,  can 
be  both  prevented  and  arrested. 

Cancer  and  the  mental  diseases  are 
still  a  challenge,  but  far  more  re¬ 
coveries  are  being  reported  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

To  speed  the  good  work,  American 
life  insurance  companies — including 
N^^NL — are  jointly  spjo'nsoring  exten¬ 
sive  medical  research.  As  more  minds 
are  applied  to  the  problem,  the  day 
will  come  .sooner  w’hen  good  health 
throughout  a  full  lifetime  becomes 
everyone’s  birthright. 


Financial  health,  through  adequate 
savings  and  life  insurance,  is  no  less 
vital  to  a  serene  and  happy  existence. 
Fortunately,  73  million  .Americans 
now  own  over  170  billions  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  N'^'NL’s  own  growing  family 
of  policyholders  sharply  increased 
their  protection  in  1946,  to  more  than 
$680,000,000.  As.sets  back  of  their 
policies  rose  to  $140,000,000,  and 
surplus  funds  reached  a  new  high  of 
$10,500,000. 

62nd  ANNUAL  STATEMENT: 
For  years  J^^jWs  has  been  the  first  life 
insurance  statement  published  in  the  new 
year.  As  usual  the  complete  statement,  as  oj 
December  31,  was  mailed  on  New  Tear's 
Day.  Copies  on  request. 
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SYNDICATES 


Column  On  Children 
Stays  Forever  Young 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

ON  MAY  3,  1918,  William  Hale 

of  the  new  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une  started  Myrtle  Meyer  El- 
dred’s  child  ad¬ 
vice  column  on 
the  woman’s 
page. 

Mrs.  Eldred 
has  turned  from 
mother  into 
grandmother, 
but  the  column 
has  been  there 
ever  since.  It 
was  the  first  fea¬ 
ture  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  1922 
when  the  Reg-  Eldred 

ISTER  &  iStlBUNE 
Syndicate  was  organized  and  it 
still  has  its  first  client,  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Mrs.  Eldred  started  out  with 
an  equipment  of  some  maga¬ 
zine  story  writing  experience; 
a  second  prize  in  an  American 
magazine  contest;  three  chil¬ 
dren,  ten,  eight  and  three,  and 
a  cover-to-cover  knowledge  of 
Holt’s  “Care  and  Feeding  of 
Children.” 

"I  thought  I  knew  children 
(how  brash  I  was!)  and  so  pre¬ 
pared  six  columns  and  set  out 
to  peddle  them  to  the  three  Des 
Moines  newspapers,”  she  told 
E.  &  P. 

Non-medical  problems  in  the 
feeding,  behavior  and  care  of 
babies  and  children  were  her 
subjects  then  and  her  columns 
still  deal  with  such  points  as 
whether  sleeping  habits  deter¬ 
mine  the  babv’s  head  shape,  how 
to  make  feeding  changes,  typ¬ 
ical  behavior  patterns  for  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  hints  for  prospec¬ 
tive  mothers.  Each  of  the  col¬ 
umns  suggests  one  of  the  85 
leaflets  Mrs.  Eldred  has  pre¬ 
pared  as  source  of  further  in¬ 
formation.  She  also  gives  ad¬ 
vice  by  letter. 

“It  wasn’t  long  before  I  dis¬ 
covered  Holt  wasn’t  enough.” 
the  baby  columnist  disclosed. 
“So  I  went  back  to  school,  to  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Drake 
University  and  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  to  get  the  spe¬ 
cial  work  I  thought  I  needed. 
I  keep  building  a  fine  library  of 
authoritative  books  in  my  field 
and  I  subscribe  to  and  read  the 
Journal  of  Pediatrics  and  the 
magazine  of  the  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency.” 

Now  entering  her  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  year  as  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist.  her  29th  as  a  columnist, 
Mrs.  Eldred  says  child  care  and 
feeding  practices  have  “turned 
back  to  where  I  came  in.” 

“Parents  are  alike  the  world 
over,”  she  claims  and  defies  any¬ 
one  to  identify  the  source  of  a 
letter  geographically  by  the 
questions  asked.  “No  matter 
how  much  a  mother  thinks  she 
knows,  or  reads,  when  the  prob¬ 
lem  confronts  her  personal¬ 


ly  she  wants  personal  advice.” 

For  the  most  part  Mrs.  El- 
dred’s  mailbag  from  her  near 
100  papers  is  filled  with  ques¬ 
tions  and  praise,  and  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  letters 
never  see  print  because  they 
have  to  do  with  abnormal  be¬ 
havior  and  family  relationships 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  but  her  answers  sometimes 
earn  gratitude. 

ARpn  and  NANA 

SPECULATION  whether  Robert 

S.  Allen  may  reioin  Drew 
Pearson  on  the  “Washington 
Merrv-Go-T?ound”  can  be  re¬ 
laxed.  Allen  has  entered  into 
an  agreement,  not  with  Bell 
Syndicate  and  Drew  Pearson, 
but  with  Bell’s  president.  John 
N.  Wheeler  and  North  Amert- 
r«N  Newspaper  Ai.liance.  He 
will  write  for  NANA  as  a  re- 
Dorter,  not  as  a  columnist, 
“when  he  has  something  to 
write  about.”  Bell  General  Man¬ 
ager  Henrv  M.  Snevilv  told  E.  & 
P.  Snevilv  said  Allen  might 
average  about  three  pieces 
weekly,  though  he  was  not 
bound  to  produce  any  specific 
number.  Allen  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  since  his  release  from  the 
Army  as  head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  Washington  bureau, 
working  on  some  writing  of  his 
own  and  since  September  part¬ 
nering  Pearson  in  a  proposed 
Baltimore  radio  station. 

Notes 

DAMON  RUNYON  is  scheduled 
for  new  release.  Beginning 
Jan.  4.  King  Features  Syndicate 
will  offer  a  series  of  5,000  to 
6.000  word  fiction  stories  by  the 
late  KFS  writer,  one  a  week 
over  a  period  of  several  months. 
’The  stories  are  reprints  from 
Collier’s  magazine.  ’Then,  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  12.  the  syndicate 
will  start  publishing  as  a  week¬ 
ly  illustrated  page  in  Pictorial 
Review  reprints  of  Runyon’s 
most  popular  work  for  new.spa- 
pers.  under  the  title  “’The  Best 
of  Damon  Runyon.”  These  re¬ 
prints  will  first  consist  of  Joe 
and  Ethel  Turp  stories  and  after 
several  weeks  of  poems,  illus¬ 
trated.  .  .  .  Add  football  proph¬ 
ecy:  Again  this  year  United 
Features  Syndicate  is  claiming 
for  Paul  B.  Williamson  a  fine 
record  of  pre-season  predictions 
— 86.3%  correct.  .  .  .  NEA’s 
Major  Hoople  also,  as  ghosted 
by  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 
sports  editor  A1  Ney,  proved 
quite  accurate  on  weekly 
guesses,  and  the  newspaper  used 
the  Hoople  dope  column  for  a 
weekly  prize  contest. 

Cartoon  Chat 

NEA’s  Jim  Williams  has  a  new 
cartoon  book  out,  “Kids  Out 
Our  Way,”  and  NEA  Comics 
Editor  Ernest  Lynn  used  the  at- 


Scholaiship 
By  Kemsley 

Toronto,  —  Applications  for 
the  first  Kemsley  Scholarship 
awarded  in  Canada  for  Can¬ 
adian  newspapermen  were  closed 
this  week  by  the  Empire  Press 
Union. 

The  scholarship  will  give  the 
selected  newspapermen  a  year’s 
training  and  experience  at 
offices  of  Kemsley  Newspapers 
in  several  United  Kingdom 
cities.  Object  of  the  annual 
award,  also  given  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa, 
is  to  encourage  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experience  between 
British  and  Dominion  journalists 
and  to  strengthen  the  ties  among 
members  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  successful  candidate  will 
be  selected  by  a  committee, 
and  will  go  to  Britain  early  this 
year. 

tractive  little  volume  as  a 
Christmas  card.  .  .  .  ’Die  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate's  Harry  Haenigsen  has  an 
"Our  Bill”  book  due  for  publi¬ 
cation  soon.  .  .  .  The  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  recently 
worked  a  publicity  stunt  for  the 
KFS  “Blondie”  strip  with  a  col¬ 
umn  from  Amsterdam  by  the 
paper’s  sports  columnist,  Jim 
Coleman.  He  wrote  of  the  na¬ 
tional  sport  in  Holland  of  chas¬ 
ing  street  cars  and  after  much 
foolery  ended  with  testimony 
that  “Dagwood  Boomstead”  was 
the  champion.  .  .  .  Postwar  mood 
has  produced  a  shift  in  emphasis 
in  NEA’s  “Wash  Tubbs”;  so 
while  Capt.  Easy  rests  his  uni¬ 
form,  F.  Buckingham  Ish  will 
work  for  humor  and  a  quick 
fortune  in  the  strip.  .  .  .  Speak¬ 
ing  of  postwar  adjustments,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  was  unable 
to  adjust  “Alley  Oop”  out  of  its 
comic  section  for  space  reasons. 
The  office  survey  put  the  finger 
on  Oop,  but  readers  demanded 
it  back. 

■ 

Police  Lift  Ban 
On  Crime  News 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Police 
Commissioner  John  T.  English 
has  rescinded  his  ban  against 
reporters  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Journal,  barred  from  access  to 
police  reports  of  crimes  and  ac¬ 
cidents  since  the  entire  city 
council  was  indicted  for  mal 
feasance  and  palpable  omission 
of  duty  as  the  result  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  campaign  against  organ 
ized  gambling  and  vice.  (See 
E.  &  P.  Dec.  21,  p.  57). 

English  announced  Dec.  23 
that  he  had  revoked  the  order 
of  Dec.  18,  following  publication 
of  a  page  one  story  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Dec.  22,  calling  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ban  against  re 
porters  and  urging  readers  to  re 
port  all  crimes  and  accidents  to 
the  Journal. 


GOP  Sweep 
Is  Top  Story 
To  AP  Editors 

The  Republican  Party’s  elec¬ 
tion  sweep  was  the  outstanding 
news  story  of  1946  in  the  opinion 
of  member  editors  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  who  participated 
in  this  year’s  annual  poll. 

Other  outstanding  stories  of 
the  year,  in  the  order  chosen 
by  the  ^itors,  were: 

2. — Strikes.  News  of  indus¬ 
trial  shutdowns  was  on  front 
pages  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  was  still  there  at  the 
year’s  close. 

3.  — OPA  decontrols.  By  year’s 
end  only  rents,  sugar  and  rice 
were  under  control. 

4.  — ^Nuernberg  trial  and  exe¬ 
cutions. 

5.  — Atomic  bomb  experiments. 

6.  — Degnan  murder  case. 

7.  — U.  S.  gets  “tough”  with 
Russia. 

8.  — National  railroad  strike. 

9.  — Hotel  fires. 

10.  — St.  Louis  Cardinals  tri¬ 
umph  over  favored  Boston  Red 
Sox. 

■ 

Stassen  Stands  Out 
As  Man  of  the  Year 

Minneapolis — For  the  second 
successive  year,  Harold  E.  Stas¬ 
sen,  candidate  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1948,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  outstanding  Minnesotan 
of  the  year  in  a  statewide  survey 
conducted  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

Nine  hundred  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  Minnesota  life  were 
polled  by  the  newspaper.  Stas- 
.sen  received  nearly  twice  as 
many  votes  as  Senator  Joseph 
Ball,  second  on  the  list. 

Stassen  will  receive  a  plaque 
from  the  Tribune. 


2  Survey  Hospitals 

San  Francisco  —  A1  Ostrow, 
San  Francisco  News,  recently 
produced  a  page  one  series  on 
conditions  in  California’s  mental 
hospitals.  He  and  Robert  War¬ 
ren,  cameraman,  travelled  2,000 
miles  in  making  their  survey. 


Geared  to  Serve 
Writers  and  Editors 

Call  Our 

Public  Relations  Department 
WHItehall  4-6500— Ext.  100 

We’ll  do  our  best  to  answer 
questions  concerning  foreign 
trade,  travel  and  shipping 
operations  along  our  routes. 


Leonard  Smith  Moves  AMERICAN  EXPORT 

Leonard  Smith  and  Associates,  j 

New  York  City  public  relations  LlPIto 

firm,  will  move  Jan.  15  to  new  25  Broadway.  N.  Y.  4,  N.  Y.  , 
quarters  at  157  E.  38th  Street.  V  _ y 
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5  Local  .  Ads 
In  Study  104 
Among  10  Best 

Several  readership  scores  re¬ 
corded  in  the  examination  of 
the  Oct.  10  issue  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  rank  among  the 
highest  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
reported  this  week  in  Study  103 
of  its  series  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  analyses. 

One  national  and  five  local 
advertisements  in  the  48-page 
Thursday  issue  won  places 
among  the  10  best-read  per¬ 
centagewise  in  their  classifica¬ 
tions  since  the  series  was 
launched  in  July,  1939. 

The  women’s  readership  of 
any  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  equalled  only 
once,  while  the  men’s  score  tied 
for  fourth-place  all-study  hon¬ 
ors.  Women  also  scored  a 
fourth-place  tie  for  readership 
of  any  display  advertising,  and 
rated  a  third-place  tie  for  any 
local  advertising. 

Emerson  Ad  Scores 

Among  national  ads,  a  1052- 
line  display  of  Emerson  radios 
and  phonographs  on  page  18 
tied  for  tenth  position  on  the 
all-study  roster  in  the  House¬ 
hold  category.  It  also  topped 
the  men’s  list  of  best-read  na¬ 
tional  ads  In  the  survey  issue, 
and  placed  fourth  on  the 
women’s  list  with  identical 
scores  of  17%, 

Second  and  third  positions  on 
the  men’s  roster  for  the  survey 
issue  were  taken  by  whisky  ads 
— a  580-line  display  for  Four 
Roses  on  page  16  and  a  496-line 
ad  on  page  22  of  the  Lord  Cal¬ 
vert  series,  “Men  of  Distinction.’’ 

’The  most  popular  national  ad 
among  women  was  a  588-line 
display  of  Velvet  Cake  Flour. 
The  headline  quoted  a  satisfied 
customer,  and  the  layout  fea¬ 
tured  an  illustration  of  a  cake 
and  the  recipe.  Appearing  on 
page  31,  this  ad  attracted  21% 
of  the  women  and  5%  of  men. 

Another  cake  flour  —  Swans 
Down — offered  strong  competi¬ 
tion  by  stopping  20%  of  the 
women  and  5%  of  the  men. 
Heralding  the  return  of  this 
brand  of  cake  flour,  it  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  picture  of  a  layer 
cake  and  a  package  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
copy  was  used  in  this  584-line 
display  on  page  34. 

A  995-line  Wonder  Bread  ad 
on  page  32  placed  third  on  the 
women’s  list.  It  was  noted  by 
18%  of  women  and  4%  of  men. 

Two  Wheaties  ads  appeared 
and  both  were  departures  from 
the  cartoon  techniques  used  re¬ 
cently  by  General  Mills,  Inc. 
Both  were  of  approximately  the 
same  size — 116  to  118  lines — and 
both  featured  pictures  of  famous 
football  coaches.  Based  on  the 
index,  that  is — the  reading  per 
line  per  100,000  readers,  they 
were  tops  among  men.  The 
higher-scoring  one  appeared  on 
one  of  the  sports  pages,  the 
other  on  a  page  containing  gen¬ 
eral  news  and  advertising. 

Six  Hunter  Whiskey  ads  ap¬ 
peared  on  six  pages,  all  identi¬ 
cal  in  size,  copy  and  layout. 


No  DANA  Change 

Washington  —  German  staff 
members  of  DANA,  licensed 
news  agency  in  the  American- 
occupied  zone  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  for  another  30  days  to  re¬ 
tain  their  present  degree  of 
freedom  of  exercising  news 
judgment  but  Americon  press 
control  officers  will  continue 
post-transmission  scrutiny  of 
news  and  feature  files,  the 
American  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  has  reported  to  the  War 
Department.  AMG  reported 
the  circulation  of  44  licensed 
newspapers  in  the  zone  now 
totals  4,160.915. 

Running  104  lines,  each  featured 
a  horse  and  rider  clearing  a  bar¬ 
rier,  and  prominently  displayed 
a  bottle  of  the  whiskey.  Total 
unduplicated  readership  of  the 
six  a^  was  men  5%,  women  3%. 

The  Cleveland  Press  contrib¬ 
uted  five  ads  to  the  best-read 
local  advertising  lists.  Three 
won  places  on  the  Grocers- 
Butchers  roster,  another  on  the 
Boots  and  Shoes-Women’s  list, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  Automotive 
tally.  Respectively  they  were 
the  advertisements  of  Fisher 
Foods,  Kroger’s,  A  &  P  Super 
Markets,  Cole’s,  and  Western 
Auto  Stores. 

Topping  the  local  ad  reader- 
ship  by  men  was  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck’s  full-page  display  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  hardware  on  page  7. 
It  also  was  the  sixth  most  popu¬ 
lar  that  day  among  women. 
’Three  department  store  adver¬ 
tisements  were  tops  with 
women  readers. 

On  the  new  side,  a  remark¬ 
able  parallel  was  noted  in  news 
stories  winning  top  attention  of 
men  and  women  readers.  Nine 
items  were  duplicated  on  the 
men’s  and  women’s  lists.  The 
parallel  extended  even  further, 
for  readers  also  showed  an  equal 
tendency  to  shop  through  the  48 
pages  for  news  of  top  interest. 
Only  40%  of  the  favorite  stories 
appeared  on  the  front  page. 

Readers  strongly  favored  local 
news.  Eight  of  the  10  stories 
best  read  by  men  were  local, 
as  were  nine  of  the  10  compris¬ 
ing  the  women’s  list. 

Among  departmental  features, 
radio  programs  and  news  won 
high  attention.  ’The  women’s 
score  of  76%  and  the  men’s 
rating  of  72%  tied  for  third 
place  for  readership  of  any  radio 
programs  and  news  for  the  103 
studies  to  date. 

Men  and  women  agreed  in 
selecting  four  of  the  five  top 
news  pictures.  All  four  appeared 
on  the  front  page.  One  which 
depicted  scrawny  cattle,  and 
which  ran  with  the  lead  story 
about  the  meat  shortage,  stopped 
88%  of  the  men  and  96%  of  the 
women.  ’The  women’s  score 
gave  this  picture  a  tie  for  fourth 
place  in  ratings  for  all  studies. 

Men’s  favorite  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  (53%)  was  Westbrook 
Pegler’s  “Fair  Enough.’’  It  also 
tied  for  first-place  honors  among 
women  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s 
“My  Day,”  each  attracting  35%. 


Nineteenth  Annnal  Printing 
Education  Week 
January  13-17,  1947 


"IN  HONOR  OF  BENIAMIN  FRANKLIN'' 

Under  auspices  of  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association,  719  15th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.,  in  cooperation  with  The 
Franklin  Institute,  The  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  and  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc. 

Programs  extolling  and  exemplifying  his  teachings 
and  philosophy  as  a  diplomat  and  printer,  should  be 
encouraged  and  emphasized  by  patriots,  teachers  of 
printing,  schools  of  printing,  students,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  printers.  Craftsmen  Clubs,  patriotic  and  civic 
groups,  department  stores,  libraries,  broadcasting 
chains,  political  subdivisions,  and  any  interested  in¬ 
dividual  or  group. 

Data  to  promulgate  appropriate  ceremonies  and  to 
arrange  suitable  programs  will  be  provided  on  request. 
Your  patriotic  and  professional  corporation  is  earnestly 
solicited.  It  is  fitting  that  on  interesting  and  impressive 
celebration  be  arranged  to  honor  the  memory  of  this 
grand  American  and  patron  printer.  His  professed 
principles  and  homilies  are  timely  and  refreshing.  So 
let  us  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  this  prescient  states¬ 
man,  and  give  his  anniversary  fitting  recognition. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  en¬ 
dowed  a  genius.  No  such  endowment  Is  possible.  By 
combining  his  native  talent  with  (he  experiences  he 
received  as  a  printer  and  publisher  in  his  youth,  he 
was  enabled  to  learn  and  e<r,n,  and  thus  became  a 
genius  of  the  first  magnitude. 

As  the  world  grows  continually  smaller,  yet  it  also 
grows  more  complex.  'The  more  closely  the  people 
of  the  earth  are  brought  together,  the  more  points  of 
friction  are  felt.  Yet  Benjamin  Franklin  foresaw  the 
need  to  h<3rmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  produce 
the  good  life  which  all  crave.  The  simplicnties  of  his 
teachings  emphasize  good  neighborliness,  tolerance, 
understanding,  thoughtfulness  for  the  other  fellow.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  inner  life  begins  when  the  soul 
becomes  good,  and  not  when  the  intellect  ripens. 

To  quote  Benjamin  Franklin — "If  you  would  reap 
praise  you  must  sow  the  seeds,  gentle  words  and  use¬ 
ful  deeds."  "That  the  business  of  printing  has  chiefly 
to  do  with  men's  opinions;  most  things  that  are  printed 
tending  to  promote  some,  or  oppose  others."  "I  have 
given  you  a  Republic  if  you  can  keep  it." 
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PROMOTION 


R  &  T’s  PR  Program 
Building  Good  Will 
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By  T.  S.  Irvin 

BERT  STOLPE  gave  promotion 

people  something  to  think 
about  recently  when  he  urged 
a  united  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  daily  newspapers. 
Despite  high  and  mounting  cir¬ 
culations,  something  serious 
seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
attitude  of  people  toward  the 
press. 

Isolated  though  they  still  may 
be,  those  surveys  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  that  show  ( 1 )  a  decreas¬ 
ing  number  of  people  who  t  say 
they  depend  for  their  news  pri- 
marily  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  (2)  an  increasing  number 
of  people  who  say  they  do  not 
believe  the  nctcs  they  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  R  &  T's  Program 

These  are  problems  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  ponder,  and  editors 
and  reporters,  too.  But  the 
main  pondering,  since  what  is 
mainly  concerned  is  a  public 
attitude,  must  be  done  by  the 
paper’s  promotion  or  public  re¬ 
lations  people.  Stolpe  himself, 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  seems  to  have  worked 
out  a  public  relations  program 
that  merits  consideration. 

Main  target  of  the  Register  & 
Tribune  effort  is  to  build  state¬ 
wide  good  will  among  Iowa  leg¬ 
islators,  public  officials,  civic 
leaders  and  editors.  The  at¬ 
tempt,  obviously,  is  to  influence 
the  people  who  influence  other 
people.  This  may  be  all  right  for 
the  Register  &  Tribune’s  pecul¬ 
iar  Iowa  problem.  For  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  as  a  whole, 
we  should  think  an  effort  must 
be  made  on  a  much,  much  wider 
base. 

Forum  of  Leaders 

To  build  goodwill  among 
these  state  leaders,  the  Register 
&  Tribune  stages  monthly  off- 
the-record  sessions.  Attendance 
varies  each  month,  but  is  split 
up  each  month  the  same  way, 
25  editors,  25  public  leaders.  A 
panel  of  six  is  selected  to  lead 
discussion  on  a  single  public  is¬ 
sue,  with  a  moderator  in  charge 
Register  &  Tribune  editors  melt 
into  the  background,  assume  no 
greater  importance  than  anyone 
else. 

When  the  legislature  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  plan  is  to  conduct  these 
forums  weekly.  Although  the 
base  is  narrow,  the  good  this 
public  relations  effort  can  do  is 
tremendous.  It  should  make  for 
better  informed  editors,  and 
therefore  for  better  informed 
newspaper  articles.  It  should 
also  make  for  better  informed 
public  officials  and  other  leaders. 

Of  somewhat  more  promo¬ 
tional  character  is  a  Register 
&  Tribune  gag  of  presenting  a 
leadership  award  to  retiring 
presidents  of  state  trade,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Round-Up 

THE  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  started 

publishing  a  monthly  retail 
planning  calendar  that  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  grabs 
for  attention  with  a  little  folder 
captioned  "A  newspaper  without 
readers  .  .  .”  That  stopper  is 
followed,  inside,  by  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  .  .  cannot  sell  its 
advertising  space.”  Folder  re¬ 
prints  a  Times  editorial  built 
around  PM  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
Herald  puts  out  a  lively  folder 
showing  how  its  year-round 
Miami  Valley  outdoors  program 
draws  year-round  reader  re¬ 
sponse.  "Capacity  for  us,”  the 
folder  says,  "means  more  sales 
for  you!”  The  folder  is  simple 
in  design,  and  therefore  attract¬ 
ive.  It  is  full  of  pictures,  good, 
lively  pictures.  It  ought  to 
make  advertising  people  sit  up 
and  take  notice  when  a  paper 
the  size  of  the  Journal-Herald  in 
a  city  the  size  of  Dayton  can 
draw  75,000  people  to  its  color¬ 
ful  annual  Annie  Oakley  Day 
event. 

Smart  Trick 

The  New  York  Sun  pulls  a 
smart  trick  in  a  new  trade  paper 
campaign  by  superimposing  its 
own  ad  over  a  background  of  a 
Bureau  of  Advertising  “All 
Business  is  Local”  ad.  Thus  the 
Sun  picks  up  as  extra  profit  for 
its  own  ad  the  attention-value 
the  Bureau’s  ad  has  already 
gained  by  virtue  of  previous  and 
repeated  publication.  Larry 
Merahn  reports  that  his  first 
ads  in  the  new  series  have  al¬ 
ready  “caused  quite  a  bit  of 
comment.” 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  is 
sending  out  a  neat  1947  calendar, 
each  month  a  large  and  excel¬ 
lent  photograph  of  some  activity 
of  St.  Louis  life. 

And  a  neat  little  Christmas 
book  comes  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  reprinting 
some  of  the  best  of  the  columns 
called  “The  Greenhouse”  by 
Paul  Flowers. 

■ 

Dailies  Aided  Needy 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  Times 
Clothe-A-Child  program,  started 
17  years  ago,  was  another  great 
success  this  year  with  public 
contributions  totaling  $21,184.62, 
it  has  been  announced.  Since 
inception  of  the  charity,  the 
Times  program  has  clothed 
more  than  21,000  children. 

The  News  reported  as  of  Dec. 
26  that  it  had  collected  $10,- 
753.48  in  its  “100  Needy  Families 
Program.”  The  Star  reported 
$10,398.96  on  Christmas  Day  as 
having  been  contributed  by 
them  to  its  Christmas  Charity 
Program. 


Baby  Talk 

EVERY  Tuesday  the  Pittsburgh 

(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  runs  a 
Child  Health  page,  chockful  of 
information  on  feeding,  dressing 
and  teaching  a  baby,  buying 
playthings  and  other  necessities, 
and  advice  for  mother.  It's  pro 
moted  among  advertisers  as 
a  page  written  especially  for 
the  family’s  own  purchasing 
agent. 

Travel  Lectures 

THE  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morn 

ing  News  and  Journal  Every 
Evening  have  linked  with  the 
YMCA  to  sponsor  a  series  of 
“Know  Your  America”  travel 
lectures  for  five  weeks.  There 
is  no  admission  charge  and  no 
tickets  are  required. 

Jobs  for  Veterans 

THE  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 

ran  a  daily  series  on  local 
disabled  veterans  under  the 
heading,  “Help  a  Disabled  Vet 
eran  Help  Himself,”  and  SO*"! 
of  the  calls  from  employers  re 
.suited  in  jobs.  The  Veterans 
Administration  cooperated,  pro¬ 
viding  the  data  for  brief  stories 
about  veterans,  their  war  record 
and  type  of  work  desired. 
Identity  was  hidden. 

Letters  and  Pictures 
EACH  WEEK  on  its  new  ”Fri 

day  Vox  Pop”  page,  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal 
is  printing  the  best  amateur 
photograph  submitted  for  the 
period,  a  prize  of  $3  being  of 
fered.  The  page  features  letters 
from  readers  on  topics  of  the 
day,  pet  peeves  and  all  sorts 
of  controversial  subjects  gen 
erally. 

■ 

Hall  Gives  Bonus — 
Cash,  Turkeys,  Etc. 

Anderson,  S.  C.  —  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
Independent  and  the  Daily 
Mail,  distributed  more  than  $20,- 
000  in  bonuses  to  employes  of 
the  two  papers  as  a  Christmas 
gift. 

The  gifts  ranged  from  two 
weeks’  salary  for  the  apprentices 
to  two  months’  salary  for  all 
other  employes. 

Hall  also  distributed  his 
famous  Hall  Starr  brand  turkeys 
which  are  grown  on  his  model 
farm  to  every  family  as  well  as 
boxes  of  candy,  5-pound  fruit 
cakes  and  cosmetic  sets  for  the 
women  employes. 

Hall  also  has  a  retirement  and 
insurance  plan  affecting  each 
employe. 

■ 

Had  Bo’tvling  Test 

The  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
sponsored  its  annual  singles 
bowling  tournament  which 
closed  with  the  championship 
match  New  Year’s  eve.  The 
Daily  News  Publishing  Co.  pre¬ 
sented  the  winner  with  a  watch. 
In  addition  to  the  top  prize, 
46  local  merchants  cooperated 
by  providing  prizes  to  other  in¬ 
dividual  winners. 


PM's  Appeal 
Gets  $210m 
Saves  Hospital 

This  ought  to  be  called  “How 
a  Little  Newspaper  Saved  a  Big 
Hospital,”  the  newspaper  being 
New  York’s  PM  and  the  hospital 
Sydenham,  the  country’s  only 
interracial  voluntary  hospital. 

Faced  with  the  alternative  of 
raising  $300,000  or  closing  down, 
Sydenham,  which  serves  the 
500,000  people  of  Harlem,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  PM  for  help,  and  PM 
picked  up  the  ball. 

Between  Thanksgiving  Day, 
when  the  first  story'  about  Sy¬ 
denham  appeared  in  PM,  and 
New  Year’s  Day,  10,000  letters 
had  come  in  from  PM’s  readers, 
all  containing  money  ranging 
from  crumpled  dollar  bills  to 
checks  up  to  $1,000.  Many  let¬ 
ters,  while  signed  by  individ¬ 
uals,  stated  that  the  attached 
checks  represented  two  to  fifty 
persons. 

As  for  money,  PM’s  readers 
dug  down  for  about  $210,000  of 
*the  $275,000  raised  by  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  the  balance  of 
the  contributions  was  directly 
attributable  to  PM’s  appeal. 

What’s  particularly  unusual 
about  the  story  is  that  PM  went 
about  the  campaign  with  only  a 
direct  appeal  to  its  readers — no 
gimmicks,  no  parties,  no  lunch¬ 
eons,  no  rallies  with  big  names. 

Sydenham  is  in  Harlem,  and 
its  staff  of  Negro  and  white  phy¬ 
sicians.  nurses,  technicians  and 
general  employes  ministers  to 
patients  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
The  slogan  is:  Pain  knows  no 
color. 

Three  days  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Sydenham’s  future  seemed 
bleak.  It  had  been  struggling 
along  under  a  $300,000  deficit, 
left  in  great  part  as  an  inheri¬ 
tance  from  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration  before  it  became  an  in- 
ter-racial  hospital.  It  looked 
like  the  jig  was  up.  The  am¬ 
bulance  service  was  to  be  closed 
down,  and  next  to  go  were  to  be 
part  of  the  wards,  the  clinics 
and  the  emergency  service. 

In  desperation.  Director  David 
M.  Dorin  called  up  PM  Reporter 
Gene  DePoris  and  put  his  cards 
on  the  table.  He  said  the  Syden¬ 
ham  would  be  finished  unless 
the  hospital  could  get  some 
money — but  quickly. 

DePoris  discussed  Sydenham’s 
plight  with  PM  Editor  John  P. 
Lewis,  who  decided  to  open  up 
with  both  barrels  to  get  the 
hospital  over  the  hump. 

’ITie  first  story  on  Sydenham’s 
crisis  appeared  on  Thanksgiving 
morning.  It  told  of  the  hospital’s 
plight,  and  with  it  appeared  a 
coupon. 

Then  began  the  daily  grind 
to  reach  the  $300,000  goal.  PM 
printed  a  day-by-day  account  of 
the  battle  for  Sydenham  and 
how  readers  were  making  deep 
inroads  into  the  great  debt 
bulge.  Names  of  contributors 
were  printed  up  to  10,000. 

On  the  job  for  PM  were  De¬ 
Poris,  Richard  A.  Yaffe,  who  was 
shaken  loose  by  Editor  Lewis 
from  his  City  Desk  Job  to  take 
charge,  and  a  full  time  photog¬ 
rapher,  usually  Johnny  Albert. 


Barthelmes 


W.  L.  Agnew  Dies 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. — William  L. 
Agnew,  67,  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Thomas  Times-Journal 
for  35  years,  died  Dec.  26  at  his 
home  here  after  an  illness  of 
two  years. 


Santa  Stunt  K 

Yl©lclS  P©iri©Ct  The  Tobe  Award  for  1946  will 

,,  ^  /  be  presented  Jan.  15  in  New 

T  York  to  “an  outstanding  depart- 

i  K^i.wA.  2  o^ner  for  his  distin- 

New  Haven.  Conn. — A  feature  guished  contribution  to  Ameri- 
story  in  the  New  Haven  Sunday  can  retailing.”  This  year  the 
Register  brought  the  real  joy  of  award  will  particularly  empha- 
Christmas  into  size  labor  and  consumer  rela- 

several  homes  tions. 

in  the  city  and  Three  previous  annual  awards, 

made  scores  of  given  by  Tobe  and  Associates, 

other  persons  Hjjr  — Inc.,  went  to  Walter  Hoving  and 
happy.  A  re-  Dorothy  Shaver  (Lord  &  Tay- 

porter  who  ft  jj^j  lor.  New  York),  Adam  L.  Gim- 

thought  he  was  t  H  bel  (Gimbel  stores,  New  York 

only  playing  p  and  Philadelphia),  and  H.  Stan- 

Santa  Claus  W  ley  Marcus  ( Neiman  &  Marcus, 

when  he  donned  I  S  Dallas), 

a  bright  red  suit  \  ,  ..S  ■ 

and  flowing  /  |j|h  Ifll 

whiskers  to  lis-  Vv.  L.  Agn©W 

ten  to  the  ap-  Barthelmes  cq,  THnivTA<5  On 
peals  of  chil-  .  . 

dren  in  a  downtown  department  6^*  “usine 

store,  suddenly  found  that  he  J"®  .f Thomas 
and  his  paper  were  cast  in  the  years,  died 

real  role  here  after 

Roger  A.  Connolly,  managing  two  years. _ 

editor,  struck  upon  the  idea  of 
having  a  reporter  act  as  Santa 
Claus  in  one  of  the  larger  stores 
to  get  a  first  person  story  on 
how  the  children  act  and  what 
they  want  for  Christmas.  Charles 
T.  McQueeney,  city  editor, 
agreed  it  was  the  subject  for  a 
good  layout.  The  assignments 
went  to  Edward  P.  Barthelmes,  ^ 

reporter,  and  George  Keely, 

Urchin  Wants  Clothes.  Only 
Barthelmes,  slightly  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  his  furry  suit  and 
whiskers,  listened  to  a  parade  of  r 

children.  All  but  one  of  the  •  •  •  TOT 

youngsters  gave  the  usual  rou-  . 

tine  requests.  They  wanted  toys  WnO  QfC 

and  candy,  more  toys,  candy. 

The  exception  was  a  wet,  be-  tho  UlOt 

draggled  boy  whose  appeal  was: 

“I  wish  I  had  new  shoes,  new  CAlArtim 

pants  and  a  new  sweater  for  adetflOl 

school.”  That  was  all.  He  aL  I  %A# 

sought  no  electric  trains,  no  IilGj.WC 

boats,  no  candy.  The  reporter 
knew  then  he  had  his  Christmas  COfTiPOr 

The  story  appeared  under  a 
two  column  head  on  page  one 
Dec.  22.  There  was  a  six  col¬ 
umn  layout  on  page  three. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  the  home  of  the  re¬ 
porter,  whose  name  was  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  article,  began  to 
ring.  It  jingled  all  day. 

Readers  wanted  to  know  who 
the  boy  was  so  they  could  help. 

Calls  streamed  to  the  Register 
office  on  Monday  and  increased 
on  Tuesday,  the  day  before 
Christmas.  Gifts  of  clothing, 
toys,  candy,  food  and  cash 
poured  into  the  boy’s  home. 

Presents  came  for  his  two 
younger  brothers  and  his  blind 
mother. 

The  original  story  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  articles  in  the  New 
Haven  Evening  Register  on  Dec. 

23  and  24,  describing  how  the 
community  responded  to  the  ^ 

boy’s  simple  request.  The  day 
after  Christmas  the  paper  ran  a 
two  column  cut  of  a  penciled  •"mA 

note  in  which  the  boy  scribbled 
his  thanks  to  Santa  Claus.  His 
name  was  not  used  in  any  of  the 
stories.  His  benefactors  also  re¬ 
mained  anonymous. 

ID  I  TOR  ft  PUILiSHER  for  JaNM«ry  4.  1947 


Sports  Editor 
Hits  Football 
Announc©rs 

Newark,  N.  J. — Len  Elliott, 
sports  editor  of  the  Newark 
News,  used  a  three  column  head 
and  some  blistering  language 
here  recently  to  score  the  foot 
ball  fumbles  of  radio  sports 
casters. 

Elliott  singled  out  some  plays 
in  Army’s  games  with  Navy  and 
Notre  Dame  as  recent  examples: 
reported  that  his  paper  has  been 
deluged  with  calls  and  letters 
as  a  result  of  the  boners;  added 
that,  in  some  cases,  it  takes 
weeks  for  newspapers  to 
straighten  out  such  errors. 

“Accuracy  in  the  reporting  of 
football  games  on  the  radio 
probably  is  too  much  to  expect.” 
Elliott  commented.  “It  is  not 
unreasonable,  though,  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  broadcasters  to  know 
the  rules.  Nor  should  it  be  too 
much  for  them  to  wait  until  a 


play  is  finished  before  they  tell 
what  happened. 

“When  they  don't  know  the 
rules  and  call  the  results  of 
plays  before  the  plays  are  com¬ 
pleted,  they  leave  their 
audiences  so  misinformed  and 
confused  that  it  takes  weeks 
for  the  newspapers  to  straighten 
them  out." 

Cites  Radio  Mistake 

In  the  Army-Navy  game,  El¬ 
liott  explained,  a  Navy  back- 
field  substitution — Bill  Hawkins 
for  Lynn  Chewning— ^was  made 
in  the  last  minute.  Since  this 
was  an  illegal  time  out.  Navy 
drew  a  five-yard  penalty  and  the 
clock  was  stopped  only  while 
Referee  Bill  Halloran  was  pac¬ 
ing  ofl^  this  distance. 

The  radio  at  that  point,  how¬ 
ever,  Elliott  noted,  reported 
that  the  “clock  is  running” 
giving  the  impression  it  had 
never  stopped  and  arous¬ 
ing  a  reaction  among  listeners 
that  Navy  had  been  unfairly 
deprived  of  a  chance  to  beat 
Army.” 


How  to 

Increase  Soles 

Through  Better 
Medio  Selection 


.  .  .  for  media  sellers 
who  are  interested  in 
the  methods  of  media 
selection  employed  by 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 


A.  series  of  three  articles  by  Arthur  Hurd,  Director  of 
Media  Research  for  J.  Walter  Thompson,  written  to  help 
sales  executives  coordinate  media  selection  with  their  sales 
programs  and  showing  how  J,  Walter  Thompson  uses  Sales 
Managements  Survey  of  Buying  Power  in  evaluating  mar¬ 
kets  and  media. 

These  articles  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  and  are  now  available  bound  together  in  a  single 
16  page  reprint  which  includes  J.  Walter  Thompson’s  17"  x  22" 
four-color  marketing  map  of  the  U.  S.  A  copy  of  this  reprint 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  our  nearest  office  and  referring 
to  this  advertisement. 


MANAGEMENT 


386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III. 
1 5  East  de  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


^  \ 


Washington  Post  Poll 
Used  to  Improve  Paper 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

EACH  MONDAY  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  carries  a 
special  feature,  now  one  year 
old,  “The  Post  Poll.”  Public 
service  and  feature  both,  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  Washingtonians  the 
same  sort  of  public  opinion  an¬ 
alysis  afforded  nationally  by 
many  other  polls. 

Essentially,  the  poll  serves  as 
the  backbone  of  the  newspaper’s 
extensive  research. 

With  answers  to  as  many 
questions  as  can  be  effectively 
included  in  the  poll  question¬ 
naire,  the  Post  interviewers  re¬ 
turn  to  the  newspaper’s  research 
department  with  data  not  only 
for  a  series  of  news  and  feature 
stories  but  also  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  various  departments  of 
the  paper  and  for  presentations. 

All  the  while  the  Research 
Department,  operated  indepen¬ 
dently  of  other  departments, 
carries  on  a  wide  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Reading  Habits  Studied 

“Right  now,”  John  J.  Corson, 
organizer  of  the  Research  De¬ 
partment.  told  E.  &  P.,  “our  Re¬ 
search  Department  is  studying. 
In  cooperation  with  the  city’s 
schools,  the  reading  habits  of 
high  school  students. 

“It  is  completing  a  study  of 
the  flow  of  copy  from  the  news- 
writers  to  the  city  desk,  the 
composing  room,  the  proof  read¬ 
ers,  correction  bank,  and  on  into 
the  paper. 

“It  is  commencing  a  study  of 
the  causes  of  circulation  turn¬ 
over  and  the  causes  that  moti¬ 
vate  readers  to  choose  one 
paper  rather  than  another.  None 
of  these  i.s  a  direct  by-product 
of  the  poll.” 

Included  in  a  sample  poll 
questionnaire  are  queries  of  in¬ 
terest  to  advertising,  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  to  news  departments, 
such  as: 

“Did  you  have  a  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  garden  last  year?  .  .  .  this 
summer?” 

“Would  you  say  your  garden 
provides  most  of  your  fresh 
vegetables? 

“About  how  much  a  week  do 
you  spend  on  meats  and  gro¬ 
ceries?” 

“About  how  much  a  week  did 
you  spend  on  meats  and  gro¬ 
ceries  six  months  ago?” 

“Do  you  work  for  the  Federal 
government?  Does  your  hus¬ 
band  Iwifel  work  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government?” 

“What  books  (other  than 
textbooks)  have  you  read  this 
summer? 

“What  Washington  newspa¬ 
pers  did  you  read  yesterday? 

“Which  papers  do  you  read 
most  regularly? 

“Which  of  these  things  makes 
you  prefer  those  papers?  (list 
follows ) : 

“What  radio  stations  did  you 
listen  to  yesterday?” 

From  Uie  data  amassed  the 
Post’s  research  department  can 


answer  the  curiosity  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  about  the 
location  and  character  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  soft  spots;  tell  the 
news  department  what  features 
appeal  to  readers:  advise  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  about  the 
market  for  books  or  vacations, 
and  of  the  affiliated  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  WINX,  about  its  listener- 
ship  and  that  of  each  rival  sta¬ 
tion. 

It  can  furnish  the  sort  of  fig¬ 
ures  that  recently  produced  a 
presentation  on  “The  Washing¬ 
ton  Market  for  Books  and  Who 
Buys  Them  There.”  It  amassed 
the  population  estimates  that 
this  summer  provided  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member,  Dorothea 
Andrews,  with  material  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  “Our  Ex¬ 
panding  Capital  and  its  Prob¬ 
lems.” 

Like  other  newspaper  re¬ 
search  departments,  the  Post  re¬ 
search  staff  digs  up  the  material 
for  a  market  data  book,  but  it 
also  has  prepared  readability 
studies  which  have  sparked  a 
campaign  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  for  shorter  leads,  shorter 
sentences,  fewer  abstract  words, 
more  personal  references,  etc.: 
two  readership  studies;  content 
analyses,  and  the  studies  of 
typographical  errors  and  how 
they  occur. 

The  research  department's  job, 
Corson  said,  is  to  confirm, 
sharpen  or  indicate  errors  in 
the  news  editing  and  makeup 
Judgment,  to  “r^uce  to  a  fac¬ 
tual  basis  as  many  operations 
on  a  newspaper  as  possible.”  It 
substitutes,  in  some  degree,  he 
pointed  out.  the  analysis  of  the 
paoer’s  dav-to-dav  operations 
“for  hunches  or  guesses.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  editorial  “in¬ 
tuition”  and  research  Corson  of¬ 
fered  the  “letters  to  the  editor,” 
on  which  many  editors  rely  for 
guidance. 

Reversal  of  Opinion 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  letters 
to  the  editor  of  the  Post  op¬ 
posed  military  training,  he  in¬ 
stanced.  but  a  poll  of  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  sample  of  the  total 
population  of  the  community 
showed  between  70  to  75%  in 
favor  of  military  training — al¬ 
most  a  complete  reversal. 

“People  who  write  letters  are 
usually  the  ones  who  feel  most 
strongly,”  he  stated.  “They  are 
not  necessarily  reoresentative  of 
all  who  have  opinions.” 

A  poll,  too,  can  measure  the 
growth  of  an  attitude,  Corson 
noted,  mentioning  the  increase 
in  the  understanding  of  the  need 
for  food  conservation  early  in 
1946 — from  60%  of  the  people 
to  90%. 

For  its  poll,  the  Post  uses  a 
corps  of  full-time  college  trained 
interviewers.  In  charge  are  two 
trained  psychologists,  Dwight 
Chapman,  a  Harvard  PhD.,  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Shepherd,  formerly 


Hunch  Gets  Scoop 
For  Newsmen 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  decision 
to  follow  the  “hunch”  of  a  ranch 
hand  enabled  two  newspaper¬ 
men  to  discover  the  wreckage  of 
a  missing  Western  Air  Lines 
transport  in  the  Laguna  Moun¬ 
tains  long  before  two  searching 
parties.  1^  by  sheriff’s  officers. 

Ed  Neil,  staff  photographer, 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun.  and  Ed  Fitzhugh,  of  the 
El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post-Press  ed- 
torial  staff,  joined  an  indepen¬ 
dent  group  headed  by  Leslie 
(Happy)  Milam,  and  including 
two  other  men.  Milam  led  them 
unerringly  to  the  wreckage  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm,  enabling 
Neil  to  get  exclusive  pictures 
and  Fitzhugh  an  exclusive  story. 

with  OWI  and  Time-Life’s  re¬ 
search  division.  Corson  himself 
was  formerly  deputy  director- 
general  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  earlier  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  director  of  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insur¬ 
ance  Bureau  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board. 

For  assistance  the  research 
staff  meets  frequently  with  a 
group  of  consultants. 

Over  the  period  of  a  year  and 
in  the  course  of  several  polls  of 
500  interviews  each,  the  Post 
has  revised  census  data  on  in¬ 
comes,  home  ownership,  subur¬ 
banites,  racial  proportion,  etc. 

■ 

Denver  Post  Has 
First  Yule  Party 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Palmer  Hoyt 
scored  another  “first”  as  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post 
with  a  Christmas  party  in  the 
newspaper's  editorial  rooms. 
More  than  600  employes  were 
guests. 

The  host,  however,  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present  in  person,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  family  reunion  in 
Portland.  He  addressed  the 
guests  via  a  recording,  and  was 
officially  represented  at  the  first 
party  of  its  type  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  history  by  President  E. 
Ray  Campbell  of  the  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Lawrence  Martin, 
managing  editor,  F.  W.  Bonfils, 
business  manager,  and  L.  F.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  auditor. 

■ 

Kennedy  Leaves 
Washington  Star 

Washington  —  Will  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  staff  for  more  than  25 
years  retired  Jan.  1.  A  prolific 
writer  who  covered  congress 
and  the  federal  departments 
and  as  an  added  chore  contrib¬ 
uted  a  Sunday  column  of  politi¬ 
cal  recollections,  Kennedy  said 
his  first  task  in  retirement  will 
be  to  “catch  up  on  my  corre¬ 
spondence.” 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of 
the  Star  Publishing  Co.,  pre¬ 
sented  Kennedy  with  a  cartoon 
drawn  by  Clifford  K.  Berryman 
of  the  newspaper’s  staff,  and 
Editor  Benjamin  M.  McKelway 
gave  Mrs.  Kennedy  a  silver  tray. 


Down-to-Earth 
Religious  Ads  i 
Mark  Decade 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Robert  , 
E.  Peifer,  advertising  manager  j 
of  the  Press-Union  Newspapers,  i 
has  completed  10  years  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  advertising  religion  in 
down-to-earth  ads  that  have 
been  widely  reprinted. 

Religious  circles  have  taken  : 
to  his  “Go  to  Church”  ads,  first 
appearing  in  January,  1937,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic  digni¬ 
taries  have  reproduced  some  of 
Peifer’s  education  themes. 

His  one-a-week  series  has  run 
for  six-  years  in  the  Carlisle 
(Pa.)  Sentinel  and  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Press  and  has  appeared 
occasionally  in  Washington, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  papers.  Time  Magazine’s  re¬ 
ligious  department  cited  the 
idea  in  its  September,  1937,  is¬ 
sue. 

Subjects  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  vary  from  “Playing 
Hookey  from  Church”  to  mis¬ 
takenly  considering  church- 
going  a  mid-Victorian  custom, 
and  are  sponsored  by  local  mer¬ 
chants  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

“Although  these  ads  may  not 
represent  a  direct  gain  to  the 
advertisers,”  Peifer  says,  “they 
constitute  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  public  welfare — 
the  sponsors’  donation  to  re¬ 
ligion.” 

Peifer’s  inspirations  come 
from  numerous  sources  and  he 
explains  the  absence  of  “re¬ 
ligious  language”  as  a  necessity 
in  awakening  “the  slumbering 
fire  of  religion  that  exists  in 
everyone’s  makeup.  You  cannot 
fan  that  into  flame  with  copy 
that  smacks  of  the  Church.” 


R.  J.  Lambert  Dies 

Washington — Robert  J.  Lam¬ 
bert,  47,  chief  of  current  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration,  died  at  his 
home  here  Dec.  29.  He  came  to 
Washington  two  years  ago  after 
serving  as  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Daily  News.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 
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Model  Plant 
Of  1893  Still 
Going  Strong 

By  Hal  J.  Roche 

Montfowt.  Wis.  —  Hufus  D. 
Quick,  editor,  publisher,  type¬ 
setter  and  pressman  of  the  Mont- 
fort  Mail,  has  met  2,489  weekly 
deadlines  without  interruption. 

Besides  these  ordinary  duties 
of  ^  a  small-town  editor,  Mr. 
Quick  has  done  mo<!t  of  the  news 
and  editorial  writing  for  his 
paper,  as  well  as  the  adyertising 
work,  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Since  he  began  at  the  paper 
in  February  of  18P9.  Mr.  Quick 
figures  he  has  hand-set  approxi¬ 
mately  20.000.000  words  of  news 
type  alone,  which  represents  the 
separate  handling  of  at  least 
100.000,000  indiyidual  letters. 

Equipment  Is  Old 
All  of  the  eouipment  still  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  Montfort  Mail 
was  set  up  as  a  model  job-print¬ 
ing  plant  in  an  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1893  in  Chicago. 

No  modern  “gadgets”  of  the 
printing  trade  clutter  up  the 
Montfort  Mail  shop.  The  type¬ 
casting  machine,  standard  equip¬ 
ment  now  in  most  newspaper 
plants,  neyer  appealed  to  Mr. 
Quick.  The  flat  bed  press  is 
more  than  50  years  old. 

The  Mail  has  a  circulation  of 
700.  which  is  Just  about  the 
population  figure  for  the  yillage. 
but  Mr.  Quick  doesn’t  go  out  of 
his  way  to  bring  in  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

"If  anybody  wants  to  get  the 
paper,”  he  said,  “they  tell  me 
about  it  and  I  send  it  to  them. 
But  I  neyer  ask  anybody  to  sub¬ 
scribe  ” 

Flashes  of  folksy  humor  are 
seen  now  and  then  in  a  reyiew 
of  the  Mail’s  files  oyer  the  past 
48  years.  A  news  item  printed 
back  in  1906  read: 

“John  K.  .Tones  Just  shipped  a 
carload  of  stock  to  Chicago.  He 
had  room  in  the  car  for  one 
more  pig,  so  he  asked  the  editor 
to  go  along.” 

The  news  item  did  not  state 
whether  the  editor  accepted  the 
offer. 

Mr.  Quick  hasn’t  bothered  to 
print  editorials  for  the  past  20 
years. 

“Back  in  the  days  when  Old 
Bob  LaFollette  was  in  politics, 
I  had  an  editorial  page  every 
week — I  always  supported  Old 
Bob,”  Mr.  Quick  explains.  “But 
no  political  figure  since  Old  Bob 
has  eyer  been  able  to  get  me  ex¬ 
cited  enough  for  an  ^itorial.” 

Mr.  Quick,  who  is  now  70, 
learned  the  printing  trade  at  the 
age  of  13. 

■ 

Has  Radiophone  Cor 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Pott  has  a  radiophone  car  in  op¬ 
eration,  “the  find  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire.”  The  first 
test  of  the  equipment  was  made 
with  a  call  from  Reporter  Earl 
Pomeroy  to  the  city  desk.  The 
following  day,  the  first  direct 
“on  the  spot  coverage”  provided 
details  of  an  autom<^ile  accident 
in  North  Denver  —  with  Gen  • 
Lindberg  calling  in  details. 


Printing  Industry 
Second  in  Phila. 

Philadelphia  —  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  figures  indicate  that 
planned  expenditures  by  the 
paper  and  printing  industry  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  exceed 
any  other  industry  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  chemicals  and  pe¬ 
troleum. 

Estimated  postwar  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  paper  and 
printing  industry  in  this  area 
are  $42,158,000.  The  amount 
spent  prior  to  September,  1946. 
but  subsequent  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  totalled  $2,494,000  in 
construction  and  $6,154,000  in 
equipment.  Estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  between  September,  1946, 
and  September,  1947,  are  $16,- 
660,000  for  construction  and  $16.- 
853,000  for  equipment. 

■ 

Boston  Post  Up  Ic 

Boston — One  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  2c  daily  newspapers 
left  in  the  country,  the  Boston 
Post,  went  to  3c  Jan.  1. 


$500,000  Asked 
By  Penn  State 
For  Expansion 

Philadelphia — With  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  a 
bill  has  been  readied  for  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature,  soon  after  the 
new  session  is  convened,  seek¬ 
ing  a  half  million  dollar  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

New  School  Building 

With  funds  available,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  construct  a  new  jour¬ 
nalism  building  on  the  campus 
at  State  College,  Pa.  Total  class 
enrollments  in  journalism 
courses  there  have  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  773. 

About  65%  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  are  war  veterans  who  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of 


equipment  in  obtaining  the  spe¬ 
cialized  practice  they  need. 

The  journalism  department  ai 
present  is  located  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  which  also  houses  ROTC, 
the  music  department  and  other 
adjuncts,  making  for  an  over¬ 
crowded  condition. 

PNPA’s  interest  in  the  new 
venture  springs  principally 
from  the  fact  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  sixth  largest  in¬ 
dustry  in  production  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State,  yet  less  than  $35,000 
a  year  is  being  spent  at  Penn 
State  to  train  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  field.  Spon¬ 
sors  point  out  the  department  of 
journalism  at  State  is  the  only 
nationally  accredited  journalism 
school  in  the  state. 

Through  close  connections 
with  1100  state  high  schools  and 
nearly  500  newspapers,  institu¬ 
tional  and  industrial  promotion 
departments  and  advertising 
agencies,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  college  is  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  to  select  and  train  young 
leaders  in  the  writing  fields. 


Through  the  studied  rationing  of  advertising  and  news  space  and  by  spread¬ 
ing  thin  all  available  news  print,  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  were  (^Dle  to 
ovoid  such  war-time  casualties  as  eight-page  papers,  advertisingless  days, 
abandoning  classified  columns,  and  cutting  comic  sections.  Now,  with  re¬ 
strictions  lifted,  Oklahomans  are  showing  their  appreciation  of  this  continued 
and  faithful  service  and  are  pushing  circulation  figures  right  up  to  the  sky — 
more  Oklahomans  are  reading  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  today  than  ever 
before  in  history — on  December  8,  Sunday  Oklahoman  figures  readied  on 
all  time  high  of  205,502  copies. 
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Media  Division 
Reports  on 
Years  Work 

One  year  old  Oct.  29,  the 
Media  Programming  Division  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  >'as  released 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  its 
first  year. 

The  Division,  formed  as  co¬ 
ordinator  between  Government 
and  the  Advertising  Council  on 
public  programs  initiated  and 
sponsor^  by  one  or  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  has  become  the 
chief  focal  point  of  business- 
Government  cooperation  on 
public  service  campaigns. 

The  report  sums  up:  “The 
Media  Programming  Di^sion,  in 
effect,  is  the  administrator  of  an 
enormous  trust  fund — hard  to 
gauge — but  worth  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  annually.” 

It  continues:  "The  power  of 
advertising  cannot  be  measured 
solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  —  it  must  be  assayed  in 
terms  pf  ideas  and  action.  The 
Use  of  aggressive  information 
facilities  by  the  Government  has 
become  more  and  more  common 
— more  and  more  successful  in 
carrying  out  programs  that 
need  public  understanding  and 
support.” 

In  practice  the  Division  util¬ 
izes  the  informational  facilities 
of  the  Advertising  Council  — 
newspapers,  radio,  magazines, 
posters,  farm  periodicals,  car 
cards  and  window  displays — and 
also  has  other  resources  such 
as  motion  pictures. 

Major  undertakings  of  the 
Division  in  1946  were  the  two 
meetings  Feb.  12-13  and  Sept. 
17-18  of  Advertising  Council 
members,  business  men  and 
Government  officials  designed  to 
create  better  understanding  and 
closer  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  side  of  the 
advertising  industry  and  top 
leaders  in  Government. 

Regarding  the  cooperation 
given  the  Division  by  news¬ 
papers,  the  report  states: 

"For  the  seven-month  period 
from  Sept.  1.  1945,  through 

March  31,  1946,  newspapers 

carried  135,313,476  lines  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  copy  in  support  of 
nine  major  campaigns.  This 
represented  57,531  full  pages  of 
newspaper  advertising,  whose 
estimated  value  is  $8,448,000 
worth  of  space  in  a  new  and 
rapidly  growing  classification. 
These  figures  do  not  include 
Red  Cross,  famine  relief, 
housing  and  other  projects  on 
which  complete  data  were  not 
available.  A  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  overall  volume  for 
the  period  would  run  to  at  least 
$10,000,000. 

“The  steady  stream  of  news 
paper  requests  for  mats  to  be 
us^  by  local  advertisers,  and 
the  momentum  gained  by  sev¬ 
eral  especially  urgent  cam¬ 
paigns,  pointed  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  by  August,  1946 — one 
year  after  VJ  day — local  adver¬ 
tisers  would  have  invested  at 
least  $17,000,000  in  their  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  for  public 
service  copy  in  the  first  post 
war  year.” 


Fred  Wagner  Dies 

Los  Angeles — Frederick  Wag¬ 
ner,  57,  executive  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  and  Express, 
died  here  recently.  From  1935 
until  1939,  he  was  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
having  come  to  California  from 
Seattle  where  he  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work.  He  retired 
in  1939,  but  returned  to  the 
newspaper  field  a  year  later  to 
assume  the  Herald  and  Express 
post. 

■ 

Denver  Post 
Runs  Million 
Want  Ads  in  '46 

Denver,  Colo.  —  When  Mrs. 
Arthur  Smith  of  Denver  in¬ 
serted  a  classified  ad  at  the 
counter  of  the  Denver  Post,  at 
the  request  of  her  husband  who 
was  seeking  a  position  as  a  car¬ 
penter,  things  began  to  happen. 

The  girl  on  the  counter  called 
for  Charles  F.  Maloney,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager,  who  informed 
that  Mrs.  Smith’s  ad  would  be 
inserted  free,  and  then  asked  her 
to  meet  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher. 

Hoyt  presented  Mrs.  Smith 
with  a  check  for  $50,  as  photog¬ 
raphers’  flash  bulbs  popp^.  The 
woman  was  congratulated  for 
inserting  the  millionth  want  ad 
in  the  Post  for  1946. 

Maloney,  in  reviewing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  year,  noted  that 
the  want  ads  carried  every¬ 
thing  from  sales  of  shoestrings 
to  a  manufacturing  plant;  a 
plea  from  a  sweetheart  seeking 
word  of  her  missing  beloved,  to 
someone  wishing  to  trade  a  used 
stereoscope  for  an  air  rifle. 

The  million-mark  was  reached 
on  the  353rd  day  of  the  year. 

■ 

Bedell/  Townsend 
To  Debate  Ads 

Chicago  —  Two  opposing  phi¬ 
losophies  of  advertising  proce¬ 
dure  will  be  argued  before  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club  Jan.  9  when  Clyde  Bedell, 
advertising  counsellor,  will  de¬ 
bate  with  W.  S.  Townsend,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Townsend  Methods, 
Inc.,  on  the  proposition:  “Can 
Retail  Advertising  Be  Evaluated 
Before  Publication?” 

The  two  Chicago  advertising 
experts  will  hold  their  debate 
following  the  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  club  at  the  Hotel  Con¬ 
tinental. 

■ 

W.  W.  Neylan  Dies; 

N.  Y.  News  Ad  Man 

William  W.  Neylan,  45,  adver¬ 
tising  production  manager  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  died 
Dec.  27  of  a  heart  ailment  at  his 
home  in  Ardsiey,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Neylan  joined  the  News 
in  1924  as  secretary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Seven  years  later 
he  transferred  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  as  assistant  publication 
manager  and  he  became  adver¬ 
tising  production  manager  in 
1940. 


YOU  CAN'T  MISS  WHEN  YOU  USE 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD  IN  THE  RICH, 
YEAR-ROUND  FLORIDA  MARKET! 


Florida's  rate  of  permanent  growth  is  todoy  orte 
of  the  nation's  highest.  And  its  spending  capacity 
has  matched  this  growth  every  step  of  the  way. 
If  you  are  seeking  a  market  that  offers  dynomic, 
year-round  results,  you'll  find  it  in  Florida. 


You  skim  the  cream  ot  this  new  Florida  market 
when  you  advertise  in  The  Miami  Herald  ...  a 
hardy  perennial  among  the  nation's  "first  ten*  in 
total  linage;  the  acknowledged  leader  in  state¬ 
wide  circulation  and  reader  infuence. 
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6  Editorial  Writers 
'  lamed  for  Seminar 
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trial  writing”  in  1941.  He 
'  rved  four  years  in  the  Army, 
'  sing  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
<  as  chief  of  the  press  section  in 
i  le  Mediterranean  theater.  He 

■  as  chief  of  the  Rome  bureau  of 

■  ewsweek  magazine  1945-46. 

Frank  N.  Hawkins,  chief  edi- 
irial  writer,  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 

•  ost-Gazette,  started  with  Macon 

■  Ga.)  Telegraph  in  1933  and 
f  'orked  as  managing  editor  of 
'  ugusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  re- 

orter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
:  ribune  and  an  editorial  writer 
>r  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
efore  going  to  his  present  posi- 
on  a  year  ago. 

•  Daniel  Hull,  reporter  and  ed- 
orial  writer,  Waterbury 
Z!onn.)  Republican  and  Ameri- 
in,  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
I  1939,  and  went  to  the  Water- 
ary  American  the  next  year, 
e  spent  three  years  in  the 
avy,  during  which  he  took  the 
Beers’  communications  course 

Harvard  and  spent  eight 
onths  studying  Russian  at  the 
,  niversity  of  Colorado. 

,  W.  McNeil  Lowry,  associate 
litor,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
IS  been  a  member  of  the  fac- 
Ity  of  the  English  Department, 
niversity  of  Illinois,  and  edi- 
I  ir  of  “Accent:  A  Quarterly  of 
!  ew  Literature.”  During  the 
:  ar.  he  worked  for  OWI  In 
‘  'ashington,  then  became  a  lieu- 
I  !nant  in  the  Navy,  taking  air 
>mbat  intelligence  training. 
Kenneth  McArdle,  editorial 
riter,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
as  graduated  from  Stanford 

■  niversity  in  1931,  and  worked 
1  Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco 

’  :wspapers  before  four  years 
!  srvice  with  the  Navy,  in  which 
{  e  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
I  ander.  He  presided  over  press 
I  Nations  for  headquarters  staffs 
'  I  important  areas  of  the  Pacific. 

•  e  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chron- 
I  le  last  year,  and  covered  the 

:om  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 

I  Robert  B.  McCraciIen,  manag- 
,  ig  editor,  the  Corpus  Christi 
I  rex.)  Caller-Times,  is  the  au- 
I  lor  of  “The  Crow's  Nest,”  a 
I  ont-page  column,  and  has  been 
leader  in  South  Texas  for 
aolition  of  the  poll  tax  and  end- 
Ig  of  discrimination  against 
atin  Americans.  He  was  sen- 
I  meed  to  three  days  in  jail  for 
mtempt  of  court  by  a  county 
I  idge  for  comment  in  his  col- 
'  mn  in  1945.  The  case  was  ap- 
'  ealed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
I  rente  Court,  and  Is  scheduled 
tr  argument  early  In  1947. 
Richard  G.  Miller,  editorial 
'riter  and  columnist,  Oklahoma 
^  Okla.)  City  Times,  began 
I  cwspaper  work  in  Arkansas  in 
)10,  and  went  to  Oklahoma 
>  ity  10  years  later.  He  has  been 
ity  editor,  Sunday  editor,  and 
Dving  feature  editor,  and  a 
'equent  speaker  before  civic 
roups  throughout  Oklahoma. 
Leslie  Moore,  chief  editorial 
'riter,  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
vening  Gazette,  is  a  graduate 
f  Hamilton  College,  and  was  a 
,  :acher  of  French  and  English 


at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton, 
before  starting  his  newspaper 
career  in  New  Haven  in  1926. 
He  has  been  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Gazette  for  13  years,  and 
served  for  several  years  as  dra¬ 
matic  and  music  critic.  He  is 
also  news  analyst  for  station 
WTAG  in  Worcester. 

John  D.  Pennekamp,  associate 
editor.  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  started  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post  in  1916,  and  became  its  city 
editor.  On  the  staff  of  the 
Miami  Herald  since  1925,  he  was 
city  editor,  news  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  before  becoming 
associate  editor. 

George  W.  Potter,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  was  for 
eight  years  editor  of  the  former 
Providence  Tribune,  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  in  1929.  He  has  been 
an  assistant  in  English  and  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  Journalism  at  Brown 
University.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  writing  in 

1945. 

Irving  Ramsdell,  editorial 
writer,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
worked  on  newspapers  In  Wis¬ 
consin  for  eight  years  before 
going  to  the  Times  in  1940.  He 
served  as  a  reporter,  city  editor, 
news  editor  and  dramatic  critic, 
before  becoming  an  editorial 
writer. 

H.  Clay  Tate,  editor,  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph,  has  worked  on  Illinois 
newspapers  for  20  years.  He 
joined  the  Pantagraph  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  in  1934,  leaving  a 
similar  position  with  the  Illinois 
State  Register.  He  became  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  then  editor  in  1945. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contrib¬ 
utor  to  national  magazines. 

Paul  H.  Trescott,  editorial 
writer,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  has  been  writing 
editorials  for  that  newspaper 
since  1937.  Previously,  he  was 
for  17  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Press. 

Richard  West,  editorial  writer, 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  was  an  instructor  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  two  years  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  has  been  a  feature 
and  sports  writer  on  the  Texas 
staff  of  The  Associated  Press, 
and  assistant  agricultural  and 
business  editor  of  the  News.  He 
is  currently  a  lecturer  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing  at  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  the  New  York 
Times,  came  to  the  Times  in 

1946,  after  15  years  on  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press,  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  began  newspaper  work 
in  Luveme,  Minn.,  in  1922,  and 
was  for  five  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Luveme  Star. 

Keith  Wilson,  editorial 
writer,  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World  -  Herald,  started  work  on 
that  newspaper  while  in  college. 
He  became  a  full  time  staff 
member  in  1934,  and  has  served 
in  a  variety  of  capacities,  includ¬ 
ing  picture  editor,  amusements 
editor,  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  He  has  been  on  the 
editorial  page  staff  since  1944. 


William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  The  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  came  back  to  that  news¬ 
paper  last  year  after  five  years 
in  the  Army,  in  which  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel,  and  was  awarded  four  bat¬ 
tle  participation  stars,  the  Inva¬ 
sion  Arrowhead,  and  the  Bronze 
star.  He  started  on  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 

R.  O.  Zollinger,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Austin  ( Tex. )  American- 
Statesman,  also  writes  editorials 
for  the  Port  Arthur  News  and 
the  Waco  News  Tribune  and 
Times  Herald.  He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  in  1916,  and  served  in  the 
AEF  in  World  War  I.  He  has 
worked  on  the  Sydney  ( Aus¬ 
tralia  )  Sun,  and  done  general 
writing  while  traveling  in  the 
Orient,  Europe,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  He  was  for  15  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editor  of  the 
Port  Arthur  News. 


Small  Dailies'  Cose 
To  Be  Aired  2  Days 
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decades.  The  activity  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  large  metropolitan 
journals  has  expanded  widely, 
and  newspaper  chains  have 
grown  enormously.  Very  few 
communities  now  have  more 
than  one  version  of  the  news. 
Finally,  newsgathering  is  vir¬ 
tually  monopolized  by  three 
press  services,  and  newspaper 
publishers  have  made  substan¬ 
tial  invasions  into  the  field  of 
radio.” 

Figures  previously  published 
by  the  committee  and  based  on 
1940  findings  are  cited  to  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusions. 

Turning  to  radio  broadcasting 
tie-up  with  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  the  staff  advised: 

“As  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  238 
broadcasting  stations  in  the 
United  States  were  directly 
owned  by  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  The  newspaper  publishers, 
furthermore.  indirectly  con¬ 
trolled  another  270  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  bringing  the  total  either 
owned  or  controlled  to  508  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  886 
radio  stations  in  the  U.  S. 

“However,  the  newsnaoers 
control  even  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  more  powerful 
broadcasting  stations  in  the 
country.  For  example,  the  news¬ 
papers  either  own  or  control 
44  out  of  a  total  of  53  radio 
stations  in  the  country  with  50,- 
000  watts.  They  own  or  control 
155  out  of  225  with  5.000  or  20.- 
000  watts;  108  out  of  182  with 
1,000  or  2.500  watts:  and  201 
out  of  246  with  200  or  500 
watts.” 

Attention  of  the  committee 
was  invited  to  Department  of 
Justice  and  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  proceedings  and  reports 
which  have  been  instituted 
against  newspapiers  bearing  upon 
advertising  practices. 

■ 

Cuts  to  8  Pages 

Because  of  a  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  the  Arkansas  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  on  Dec.  28  that  its 
week-day  issues  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  eight  pages. 


Guild  Lowers 
Strike  Levies 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia — Clamors  for  re¬ 
lief  from  payment  of  20%  week¬ 
ly  pay  check  levies  by  non- 
striking  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  unit  of  Local 
No.  10,  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  have  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
vised  plan  of  strike  benefits  paid 
idle  employes  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

Ever  since  the  walkout  at 
Stem  newsnapers  on  Nov.  7,  In¬ 
quirer  guildsmen  have  been  re- 
auired  to  eive  up  one  day’s  pay 
every  week  to  sunoort  the  ap- 
proximatelv  400  strikers.  About 
$6,000  weekly  has  thus  been 
available.  Other  units  of  the 
Philadelphia  -Camden  affiliate 
have  been  coming  through  with 
$2,000  more. 

It  has  been  voted  to  suspend 
the  assessment  for  the  weeks 
ending  Dec.  30  and  Jan.  6;  also 
to  cut  in  half  assessments  there¬ 
after. 

Burden  to  Fall  on  ANG 

The  net  result  Is  to  throw  the 
burden  of  further  financing  the 
strike  squarely  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  ANG,  depending  upon 
what  local  contributions  may 
still  be  forthcoming. 

As  the  strike  went  into  its 
ninth  week  on  Thursday,  a 
skeleton  organization  of  a  dozen 
top  executives'  in  each  of  the 
Stern-owned  papers  here  and  in 
Camden  continued  to  get  out  all 
editions  with  no  scenes  of  dis¬ 
order  on  picket  lines. 

After  a  10-day  blackout  of  all 
advertising  matter  due  to  news¬ 
print  shortages,  the  Record  on 
Wednesday  started  the  new 
year  with  a  resumption  of  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules. 

Philadelphia’s  annual  Mum¬ 
mers  Parade  on  New  Years  day 
was  featured  by  scores  of  guild 
strikers  distributing  their  litera¬ 
ture  among  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators  along  the  line  of  march. 

Six  women  members  of  Local 
No.  10  were  freed  this  week  in 
Camden  police  court  on  the 
charges  of  distributing  circulars 
without  a  city  permit.  Judge 
Cohen  said  their  constitutional 
rights  had  been  violated  in  the 
arrests  of  Nov.  18. 
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He  dramatizert  his  material  with¬ 
out  over-writing  and  without 
sacrificing  accuracy. 

“He  got  the  right  atmosphere, 
he  put.  in  the  background,  he 
made  his  characters  real.  Since 
then  he  has  had  half  a  dozen  or 
more  novels  published.” 

Mr.  Perkerson  has  often  ex¬ 
pressed  what  he  believes  was 
wrong  with  the  old  Sunday  roto 
sections:  “You  took  one  look  and 
were  through.”  Today’s  maga¬ 
zine  gives  pictures  and  text. 
Each  story  or  layout  is  held  to 
one  or  two  pages;  there  are  no 
jumps  to  the  back  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

System  for  Makeup 
His  s.ystem  for  handling  make- 
'ip  was  explained  by  Mr.  Per¬ 
kerson  as  follows,  with  the 
added  note  that  the  Journal 
Magazine  has  its  own  elaborate 
color  photogranhy  studio; 

“The  advertising  department 
makes  a  list  of  the  ads  for  the 
issue  we  are  considering.  If 
the  ads  warrant  it  and  the  plant 
at  Louisville  can  handle  a  40- 
page  section,  we  go  to  40  pages. 
Otherwise,  we  hold  it  to  32. 

“When  the  number  of  pages 
is  decided  upon,  the  advertising 
department  gives  me  a  dummy 
which  shows  just  where  the  ads 
are  to  go  and  what  size  they  are 
to  be.  I  then  decide  what 
stories  are  to  go  on  the  various 
pages,  trying,  of  course,  for  a 
well  balanced  magazine. 

“The  next  step  is  to  get  the 
pages  laid  out.  I  read  and  edit 
the  story,  write  a  head  for  it, 
estimate  the  length  of  the  story 
in  inches,  have  contact  prints 
made  of  the  photographs  that 
are  to  be  used;  then  give  all  this 
material  to  the  art  editor. 

“He  and  his  assistant  make  a 
very  precise  lavout.  While  seek¬ 
ing  striking  effects-  they  avoid 
ovals  and  circles  and  silhouetted 
pictures  and  tilted  pictures.  We 
use  the  same  character  of  head¬ 
line  type  throughout — Karnak 
bold — except  for  the  slight  va¬ 
riation  of  an  occasional  hand- 
lettered  word.  We  are  trying 
for  neatness  of  effect. 

Very  Precise  Layout 
“The  art  editor’s  layout  comes 
back  to  me.  with  the  story  and 
contact  photos.  I  then  have  cut- 
lines  and  sections  written.  These 
end  evenly.  ’They  are  a  nuisance 
to  write,  but  the  effect  is  worth 
the  bother. 

“All  this  material  then  goes 
to  the  composing  room.  There 
the  type  is  set  and  the  page  laid 
out  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
artist’s  plan.  It  is  such  a  precise 
layout  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  makeup  editor  to  work 
with  the  printer. 

“Where  the  photographs  are 
to  appear  blank  space  is  left. 
’Then  a  page  proof  on  rough 
paper  is  pulled  and  the  proof 
sent  to  me  to  be  read  for  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  When  they 
have  been  corrected,  slick  proofs 
are  pulled. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  contact 
prints  of  the  photos,  and  the 


negatives,  are  sent  to  the  pho¬ 
tography  department.  Enlarged 
prints  are  made  of  the  exact  size 
each  picture  is  to  occupv  on  the 
page.  Then  all  this  material  is 
sent  by  exoress  to  the  Louisville 
plant,  where  onlv  the  actual  en¬ 
graving  and  printing  are  done.” 

'I  Hdve  Been  There/ 

Key  to  Reader  Interest 
HOTT^TOV,  Tex. — When  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Houston  Chronirltt 
undp»-tor.if  in  the  soring  of  1946 
to  survey  the  possibilities  of 
adding  to  Stindav  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  they  were  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  reviving  a  former 
sunnlement  or  obtaining  a  syn¬ 
dicated  one. 

The  Chronicle  had  for  years 
published  in  its  own  plant  a 
standard  size,  rotogravure  brown 
picture  section,  which  had  been 
discontinued  in  the  early  40’s  in 
favor  of  a  tabloid  roto  in  black 
Ink  displaying  feature  stories 
and  art  in  about  a  50-50  ratio. 
With  the  imnosltion  of  news¬ 
print  restrictions,  the  tabloid 
magazine  was  abandoned. 

It  was  decided  to  publish  nev^ 
tvpe  of  localized  magazine 
through  an  arrangement  with 
Standard  Oravure  Coro.,  whose 
Plant  facilities  were  to  He  used  in 
lieu  of  refitting  the  Chronicle’s 
old  roto  plant. 

’The  paper’s  magazine  staff  nu¬ 
cleus.  assembled  from  among  its 
regular  emnloves.  started  from 
scratch  in  develonlng  techniques 
— both  mechanical  and  editorial. 
In  the  last  analvsis,  the  staff 
adanted  a  technique  peculiarly 
fitting  to  its  own  needs  and.  on 
July  7.  1946.  published  the  first 
Chronicle  Rotogravure  Maga¬ 
zine,  tabloid  in  size,  and  of  24 
pages. 

’The  basic  staff  consisted  of  a 
magazine  editor,  an  art  director, 
an  assistant  artist,  and  a  maga¬ 
zine  photographer.  Local  stories 
and  pictures  were  handled  on 
assignment  to  the  city  room. sta'f 
State  correspondents  were  called 
on  to  furnish  feature  material- 
and  freelancers  soon  provided 
additional  copy. 

Operating  on  a  mechnical 
plant  deadline  of  three  weeks, 
the  staff  geared  itself  to  turn  out 
a  complete  magazine  during  the 
fourth  week  preceding  the  date 
of  publication.  Slick  proofs  set 
up  in  the  paper’s  own  plant  are 
used  to  make  pastedown  page 
dummies,  which  are  shipped 
four  a  day  to  the  roto  plant. 

Photographic  prints  are 
shipped  in  each  separate  page 
envelope,  to  be  stripped  in  at 
the  plant.  Special  art  work  and 
advertising  are  sent  along  in 
each  envelope,  too,  to  be  handled 
in  the  same  manner.  Color  in¬ 
structions  and  guide  line  infor¬ 
mation  are  on  a  transparent 
flap  over  each  page  dummy. 

For  a  long  time,  it  had  been  a 
Chronicle  conviction  regarding 
pictorial  feature  matter  that 
readers  had  much  rather  say  to 
themselves  and  their  friends.  “I 
have  been  there,”  than  “I  wish 
I  could  go  there.”  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  it  was  determined  long  be¬ 
fore  the  first  issue  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  would  be  predominantly 
local  in  character.  Of  the  regu¬ 
lar  departmental  feature  s — 
home,  food,  fashions  and  Holly¬ 


wood — all  were  localized  except 
Hollywood,  and  that  was  written 
by  the  paper’s  own  movie  critic. 
Straight  feature  material  is  80*?^ 
local,  with  usually  one  spread  a 
week  on  a  national  or  interna 
tional  subject.  Ratio  of  pictures 
to  story  is  about  65-35. 

Now  firmly  established,  its 
success  is  attested  by  a  growth 
in  Chronicle  Sunday  circulation 
from  an  average  of  162.479  dur¬ 
ing  June,  1946,  the  first  month 
prior  to  appearance  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  to  176,213  during  October. 
1946 — a  jump  of  nearly  14,000 
in  four  months! 

Much  of  that  is  credited  to  the 
magazine. 

The  magazine  has  found  suc¬ 
cess,  too,  with  local  advertisers. 
Aside  from  institutional  ac¬ 
counts,  an  impressive  number  of 
advertisers  new  to  the  roto  field 
ere  making  use  of  its  columns. 

Even  Lovelorn  Column 
Is  Written  Locally 
NASHVILLE,  Tenn. — The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  locally  ^ited 
Sunday  Nashville  Tennessean 
Magazine  has  shown  a  remark¬ 
able  growth  since  the  first  issue 
was  introduced  July  1,  1945.  Ad- 
vertLsers  vie  for  space  near  the 
colorful  stories  about  people  and 
things  close  at  home. 

Publisher  Silliman  Evans  had 
a  thorough  survey  made  of  the 
newspaper’s  area  to  determine 
whether  readers  and  advertisers 
wanted  a  “home  edited”  maga 
zine.  The  answer  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  yes. 

The  newsnaper  officials  de¬ 
cided  at  the  outset  that  the 
nev/  enterprise  would  be  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  home  news  and  it  would 
be  edited  by  home  persons,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Tennessean’s 
staff. 

Forty-eight  advertisers  signed 
for  52  weeks  a  year  and  54  of 
the  56  retail  merchants  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  magazine  renewed 
contracts  before  expiration.  Na¬ 
tional  accounts  also  rolled  in. 

The  most  important  advance¬ 
ment  v'as  that  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  page  from  850  lines 
to  1.000  lines,  in  March,  1946. 
Furthermore,  the  editorial  staff 
has  been  expanded.  It  now  in¬ 
cludes  an  editor,  an  art  director 
and  four  staff  writers. 

The  editor.  William  Kings¬ 
bury,  has  had  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  copy  and  feature 
desks  of  the  Tennessean.  Charles 
O.  Bissell,  the  art  director,  has 
had  many  years  of  experience 
as  artist,  cartoonist  and  layout 
man. 

The  magazine  started  out  with 
its  own  photographic  staff.  Later 
it  was  found  advisable  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  photographic  mate¬ 
rial.  except  the  food  page,  with 
an  outside  firm. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Holly¬ 
wood  column  and  a  fashion 
page,  all  material  used  is  of 
regional  origin.  The  fashion 
page  is  written  by  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  illustrated  by  photographs 
from  fashion  sources.  The  cov¬ 
ers  are  always  of  regional  inter¬ 
est. 

John  H.  Nye,  acting  executive 
editor  of  the  Tennessean  said 
“the  lovelorn  column  itself  is 
edited  by  a  Nashville  woman 
and  is  one  of  the  best  features 
in  the  magazine,  because  of  its 
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purely  local  appeal.” 

“Financially,  our  magazine 
said  Advertising  Director  Jamt 
H.  Armistead,  “has  been  far  b« 
yond  our  calculation  in  revenu 
which  comes  to  us  first.  It  i 
our  magazine  and  the  adyerti; 
ers  are  ours.  The  good  will  r« 
suiting  from  this  'Tennesse 
home-grown  magazine  is  ours.” 

The  advertising  program  call 
for  an  average  of  45%  adverti: 
ing  copy  and  55%  reading  mat* 
rial  in  32  pages. 

Ad  Space  Is  Allotted 
For  Numerous  Accovmts 
LOUISVILLE,  Ky.— For  three 

quarters  of  a  century,  Louis 
villians  have  had  their  Sunda, 
breakfasts  over  a  locally  editei 
Courier -Journal  Sunday  Maga 
zine.  This  has  been  true  wit! 
two  brief  exceptions:  The  perio* 
between  1920  and  1936  when  i 
was  divided  between  local  an« 
syndicated  material,  and  durin. 
World  War  II  when  emphasi 
was  on  features  originating  ii 
the  war  theaters. 

The  first  C-J  Magazine  wa 
sold  independent  of  the  Sunda: 
edition  of  the  Courier-Journal 
It  circulated  throughout  th> 
South  and  in  its  heyday  boastei 
a  circulation  of  500,000.  Circu 
lation  declined  after  the  Cour 
ier-Journal  bolted  the  Bryai 
ticket  and  the  free  silver  issui 
in  1896. 

In  1920  when  it  became  a  par 
of  the  regular  Sunday  issue  i 
carried  syndicated  features  ant 
comics  as  well  as  local  material 
Its  circulation  was  56,000. 

In  1936  when  Mark  F.  Eth 
ridge  became  publisher  of  th« 
Courier-Journal  and  LouisvilU 
Times,  the  Sunday  magazine  be 
came  an  8-column,  all-locall> 
edited  section  of  8  to  12  pages 

Two  and  four  color  work  or 
a  7-column  page  was  adopted  ir 
1937,  and  the  magazine  was  stiL 
locally  edited. 

On  April  19, 1942.  the  7-columr 
magazine  and  the  7-column  rote 
were  combined  into  a  sunple 
ment  entitled  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  Roto  Magazine. 

In  1945,  when  the  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.  began  printing 
supplements  for  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Sunday  roto  magazine 
changed  from  its  170-line  page 
to  the  standard  200-line  tabloid 
size.  Roto  was  dropped  from 
the  title  last  Nov.  17.  Present 
circulation  is  around  250,000. 

Pages  for  the  magazine  go  to 
rotogravure  throughout  the 
week,  the  deadline  being  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  for  final  pages. 
The  magazine  is  printed  on 
Thursday  and  is  distributed  as 
a  part  of  the  Courier-Journal 
through  regular  circulation 
channels. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
magazine  is  its  food  page  in 
color.  “It’s  the  only  such  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  world  which  runs 
regularly  each  week  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper,”  according  to  Cary 
Fobertson,  Sunday  editor. 

The  full  color  food  picture  is 
sold  also  to  three  or  four  con¬ 
cerns  who  use  it  for  advertising 
or  other  purposes. 

The  Sunday  staff  boasts  no 
single  fulltime  employe.  All  di¬ 
vide  their  time  with  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  amusement  section  and 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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m  1  M  .  ■"  Wheeler,  head  of  production 

•  \d  Campcagn  Among  Advertising  Folk 

•  .  .  Detroit  to  serve  in  a  similar 

iJUppOri  Heads  Picture  Division  capacity.  He  has  been  with  the 

n  O  X  x_  r\  •  SIDNEY  G.  ALEXANDER,  for-  agency  for  the  past  two  years. 

'  I  O  ^dlOtV  JL/riV ©  merly  Eastern  director  of  ad-  Mildred  Heredeen,  personnel 

vertising  and  publicity  of  Selz-  director  for  Young  &  Rubicam, 
I  ,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Anexperi-  nick  International  -  Vanguard  Hollywood,  has  resigned,  as  of 
lental  program  of  newspaper  Films,  has  been  appointed  di-  jan.  10,  to  organize  her  own 
dvertising  has  been  conducted  rector  of  the  motion  picture  di-  personnel  service.  The  Mildred 
I  or  the  last  six  months  by  the  vision  of  the  New  York  office  Heredeen  Agency,  Hollywood. 

■  Vaterbury  Safety  Council,  in  an  of  Brisacher.  Van  Norden  &  She  will  specialize  in  personnel 

•  to  gain  public  support  for  Staff.  He  will  also  .serve  as  for  advertising  agencies  and  ra- 

,  hat  organization.  senior  account  executive.  Prior  dio  producers  and  writers.  She 

Mavor  John  S.  Monagan  said,  to  his  Selznick  affiliation  he  was  has  been  with  Y  &  R  since  1932, 

I  “Much  of  the  success  of  our  po-  advertising  manager  of  Colum-  working  in  New  York  and  De 
ice  department’s  current  drive  bia  Pictures  for  four  years  and  troit  and  being  transferred  to 
‘n  speeders  and  other  traffic  vio-  previously  vicepresident  of  the  Hollywood  in  1936. 

:  ators  is.  I  believe,  due  to  this  Weiss  &  Geller  and  the  H.  M.  W.  Gillis.  Jh..  account 

uvcrtisin^.  It  hss  been  instrU"  KicsewettBr  (idvBrtLsing  AYppntiv©  of  dlis  AdvertLsinff 

!  lonta!  in  brin^inj?  public  opin-  cies.  both  of  New  York.  Co^Buffalo  office  has  ^een  ad 

on  squ^ely  bel^d  the  enforce  vanced  to  general  manager  of 

‘lent  officers.  There  has  been  Davidson  Joins  Morgan  the  firm’s  New  York  office. 

CRAIG  DAVIDSON,  vicepresi  Richard  M.  Ali.erton  has  been 
'rst  «7P#»ir  of  dent  and  account  supervisor  appointed  market  research  di- 

or  me  drive.  qj  Compton  Advertising,  New  rector  of  Abbott  Kimball  Co., 

•  ^mmon  with  other  cities.  York,  will  become  a  member  New  York.  He  formerly  was  on 

,'a^rbury  has  had  the  postwar  of  the  firm  of  Raymond  R.  Mor-  the  staff  of  Trade-Ways,  and 


iroblem  of  mounting  accident 
ates.  Early  in  1946,  the  Water- 
ury  Safety  Council  decided  to 
'ring  forcefully  to  the  public 
be  need  for  rtrong  individual 
nd  collective  cooperation  to  de- 
rease  accidents  and  loss  of  life. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  first 
;  Toblcm  was  to  make  the  public 
ware  of  the  need  for  a  safety 
I  ouncil.  and  that  obviously  the 
.  mall  group  of  people  compris- 
ig  the  Council  could  accom- 
■llsh  little  in  this  alarming  post- 
.  l/ar  situation.  To  meet  this 
roblem,  the  Council  decided  to 


Cummings 


Davidson 


was  director  of  radio  research 
for  Crosley,  Inc.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  management  con 
sultant  for  the  War  Department. 

Changes  at  Alley  &  Richards. 
New  York,  include:  Deane 
Uptegrove,  former  art  director, 
to  creative  director,  supervising 
copy  and  art  production;  Frede 
RICK  B.  Clarke  to  copy  chief: 
M.arion  Bijur  to  special  writer 
of  copy  and  promotions  directed 
to  women;  Arthur  Hawkins, 
Jr.,  to  art  director,  and  Harry 
Rocker  to  associate  art  director. 

James  E.  Hanna  has  been 


.  -xperiment  with  a  continuing  radio  de 

!  rogram  of  paid  advertising  in  gan  Co..  Hollywood,  early  in 

■11  three  local  papers  (the  January.  He  has  been  with 

:  /aterhury  Democrat,  Water-  Compton  since  1939.  v.  v  »  t. 

I  ^ry  Republican  and  Waterbury  Jack  Yarmove,  Young  &  Ru 

imerican),  instead  of  depend-  Maxon  Names  V-P 

ig  on  the  traditional  frea  tvhH  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Public 

cit^  It  wa?  consWerS  uiSSlr  BARTON  A.  CUMMINGS,  ac-  Relations.  New  York,  Jan.  13. 

>  place  the  whole  burden  of  .  execuHve  at  Maxon,  Irwin  H.  Roseman  has  joined 

,  arrying  the  safety  message  to  -Yf’  Chernow  Co.,  New  York,  as  an 

le  public  on  the  newspapers  discharge  from  t^  account  executive.  His  former 

!  ?aid  space  i^uld  Ils^S  po^  ^ith  Stuart  Bart 

.  ,ble  a  frequency  which  could  ^  vicepresident.  Agency.  New  York. 

I  iot  bo  expelled  of  free  space.  , 

I  Since  last  July,  the  Council  ^ew  Spots  Company  Changes 

1  :as  purchased  space  daily  in  the  THOMAS  P.  MURRAY,  for-  FRANK  R.  BRODSKY  has  been 

'  Deal  newspapers  in  order  to  merly  of  W.  B.  Snow  Adver-  named  director  of  advertis 

■  ODularize  its  slogan;  “Play  It  tising.  Boston,  has  joined  Huff  i^g  for  the  Pepsodent  Division 

i  afe.  Remember — Your  Life  and  Henderson,  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  p*.  Bever  Brothers  Co.  He 

-lay  Depend  Upon  It.”  Copy  a  layout  and  production  ca-  joined  Pepsodent  in  1945  after 

I  ppealed  to  civic  spirit,  since  paclty. 

^  lie  object  of  the  campaign  was  Alex  Griffin,  formerly  news 

,  ?  sell  the  necessity  of  a  well  commentator,  WIP,  Philadel- 

I  fganized  safety  council  active-  phia,  and  one-time  associate 

I  '  participated  in  by  the  public,  managing  editor  of  the  Phila 

edestrians  and  drivers  were  delphia  Record,  has  joined  A1 

dmonished  to  safe  practices  but  Paul  Lefton,  Philadelphia. 

#e  principal  ttieme  was  carri^  Frank  W.  Kramer  has  been 

i.,.*"®. .  Cooperate  named  space  buyer  for  Lang. 

I  Jith  the  Waterbury  Safety  Fisher  and  Stashower,  Cleve- 

:ouncil,  working  for  a  Safer  land.  He  joined  the  firm  in 

,  /aterbury.  .  October  after  more  than  three 

'  I  The  26-week  program  of  news  years  in  the  Navy. 


<B^r  advertising  included  in  Three  new  members  appoint-  „  .  ,  n 

I  iirtions  varying  from  196  lines  gd  to  the  Detroit  staff  of  Grant  Brodsky  Brown 

i  500  lines  a  week,  all  carrying  Advertising,  are:  Bryan  Davis,  j  • 

jpy  asking  for  cooperation  of  •  r.  w.  Zarker  and  Carl  B.  a®  advertising  manager 

-le  individual  citizen  in  various  Wheeler.  Davis,  art  director,  'o*"  t"®  Elgin  National  Watch 

rays.  Cartoons  were  used  to  of  J  Stirling  Getchell  in  De-  Be  takes  the  position  l«t 

1  ighlight  these  messages,  troit  and  New  York  for  six  vacant  by  the  promotion  Dec.  23 
larger  space  advertisements  years  prior  to  three  years’  serv  George  Stege,  Jr.,  to  director 
,  iserted  on  days  preceding  holi-  ice  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  ha.s  -‘'3^®s- 

pys  carried  messages  warning  been  named  art  director  at  Albert  Brown,  director  of  ad- 

'  f  holiday  dangers.  Grant,  succeeding  Judson  O.  vertising  and  merchandising  of 

•  The  advertising  campaign  was  Ross,  who  resigned  to  open  his  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
^nned  and  placed  for  the  own  art  studio.  Zarker,  who  been  appointed  a  vicepresident, 
faterbuiy  Safety  Council  by  also  recently  return^  from  He  continues  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  House  of  Connec-  service  with  the  AAF,  has  been  company’s  advertising  and  mer 
5ut,  Inc.  appointed  account  executive,  chandising. 

k  EDITOR  ft  PI 


H.  W.  (Pete)  Post,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.  for  _  17 
years,  has  become  publication 
manager  of  Curtis  offices  in  De¬ 
troit. 

1  Esther  D.  Sigal,  former  assis- 
,  tant  advertising  manager  and 
manager  of  display  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Pepsi  Cola  Co.,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
manager  of  Virginia  Dare  Ex¬ 
tract  Co..  New  York. 

LeRoy  V.  Greene,  former 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
reporter  and  recently  released 
from  service,  has  been  named 
publicity  director  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Paul  Brickman,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg. 
Co..  Dayton,  O.,  has  been  named 
public  relatioas  director  of  the 
Evansville  Maiiufacturers’  and 
Employers’  Association,  public 
relations  division. 

Budd  Gore,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  earlier,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  H.  &  S. 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

William  L.  Wilson,  previ¬ 
ously  vicepresident,  Kellett  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  North  Wales,  Pa., 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident 
of  Universal  C.  I.  T.  Corp.,  and 
the  C.  I.  T.  Corp.,  both  of  New 
York.  He  will  coordinate  the 
advertising  and  public  relations 
activities  of  these  two  affiliated 
financing  organizations. 

Earl  Avery  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice.  617  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  has  changed  its  name 
to  Avery-Nolan  Co.,  with  offices 
at  the  same  address.  Principals 
of  the  new  company  are  C.  Earl 
Avery  and  Norbert  N.  Nolan. 

Herman  Halpern.  formerly 
chief  of  public  relations  for  the 
Fourth  U.  S.  Civil  Service  re¬ 
gional  office,  has  opened  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  the  Nissen 
Building.  \^nston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  paid  its  employes 
an  extra  week’s  pay  from  the 
reasonable  profit  earned  by  the 
company  in  the  pa.st  year,  Gor¬ 
don  E.  Hyde,  president,  an¬ 
nounces. 

Agency  Notes 

IHE  corporate  name  of  Smith 
&  Drum,  Inc.  has  been 
changed  to  A.  Carman  Smith, 
Inc.  The  address  remains  650 
South  Grand  Ave..  Los  Angeles. 
A.  Carman  Smith  continues  as 
president. 

The  Romig  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Reading  Pa.,  has 
been  consolidated  with  Grant  & 
Wadsworth,  New  York,  with 
Ivan  B.  Romig  as  vicepresident, 
it  is  announced.  All  Romig  ac¬ 
counts  will  hereafter  be  serviced 
by  Grant  &  Wadsworth.  George 
W  Harrington  and  Deane  W. 
Boyd,  art  director  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Romig,  respect¬ 
ively,  will  continue  in  the  same 
nositions  with  the  New  York 
firm. 
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J_Cop^rigLleJ  Pfan  Rags  Off 


Competitive  System 
Triples  Circulation 

By  Robert  B.  Parker 


LITTLE  ROCK.  Ark.— While 

other  newspapers  devised  new 
and  expensive  prizes  with  which 
to  reward  their  salesmen  in  cir¬ 
culation  contests,  M.  D.  Nichol¬ 
son.  circulation  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  has  watched 
the  Gazette’s  circulation  almost 
triple  in  the  past  14  years  under 
a  copyrighted  system  of  his  own. 

From  a  circulation  of  36,000 
daily  and  43,000  Sunday  in  1932, 
when  the  system  was  inaug¬ 
urated,  the  Gazette  has  grown 
to  a  circulation  of  90,000  daily 
and  100,000  Sundays. 

Competition  a  Factor 

Basic  factor  in  the  Nicholson 
system  is  competition  between 
carriers  operating  from  the 
.same  circulation  station.  'The 
Gazette  offers  incentive  for  cir¬ 
culation  growth  by  increasing 
the  earnings  of  Its  banner  sales¬ 
men,  while  reducing  the  profits 
of  those  in  the  lower  brackets. 
Those  who  plod  along  at  the 
"average”  level  retain  their 
earnings  unchanged  as  long  as 
they  remain  up  to  par. 

"Our  big  problem  was  devis¬ 
ing  a  system  whereby  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  paper  who  sold 
service  would  strive  to  hold  sub¬ 
scriptions  profitably  rather  than 
dropping  them  profitably,”  Mr. 
Nichol.son  explained.  “In  too 
many  ‘subscription  contests’  I’ve 
seen  carriers  win  prizes  by  sell¬ 
ing  short-term  subscriptions. 
These  customers  take  the  paper 
for  a  month  to  give  a  neighbor’s 
boy  a  boost,  and  then  drop  out. 
The  carrier  didn’t  mind  losing 
them,  because  he  could  sell 
them  another  subscription  when 
the  next  contest  came  along,  and 
win  another  prize. 

“Under  our  system  the  car¬ 
riers  are  awarded  points  for  sell¬ 
ing  new  subscriptions,  servicing 
their  routes  satisfactorily  and 
avoiding  complaints  from  the 
customers.  We  give  demerits 
for  lost  subscribers,  bad  service, 
complaints,  and  other  marks  of 
inefficiency.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  we  total  up  the  points, 
and  the  boys  with  the  best  rec¬ 
ords  get  their  papers  for  the 
next  month  at  a  lower  whole¬ 
sale  rate,  and  those  with  poor 
records  pay  more  for  their 
papers.  The  net  cost  to  the 
publisher  for  the  competition 
developed  is  nothing.” 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  incen¬ 
tive  system,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  sponsors  schools  for 
salesmen.  ’The  carriers  learn 
their  paper’s  features  and  sell¬ 
ing  points,  and  are  thus  better 
prepared  to  give  a  sound,  sensi¬ 
ble  sales  talk  to  their  next  pros¬ 
pect. 

The  net  effect  of  the  system, 
Nicholson  has  found,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  turnover  of  subscriptions, 
and  promote  a  steady,  even  cir¬ 


culation  growth  which  was  ^ 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  Ga 
zette  even  during  the  depression  : 
years. 

’The  plan  was  modified  some¬ 
what  during  the  war  because  of  , 
lack  of  personnel  and  other  war-  | 
time  problems,  but  Mr.  Nicholson 
plans  to  reinstate  it  soon  in 
much  the  same  form  as  the  one 
copyrighted  in  1933.  The  copy-  I 
righted  svstem,  incidentally,  has  ! 
been  sold  to  a  number  of  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun-  \ 
try,  and  in  several  cases  star  ' 
salesmen  from  the  Gazette  have 
taken  jobs  with  the  new  papers  ; 
to  install  and  develop  the  sys-  i 
tern.  I 

In  connection  with  his  circu-  ! 
lation  system.  Mr  Nicholson  ’ 
uses  his  carriers  as  researchers 
in  readership  polls  from  time  to  ' 
time.  This  he  has  found  to  be 
an  especially  good  method  for 
testing  the  comparative  popu-  ' 
larity  of  the  various  features  1 
carried  in  the  Gazette,  and  be¬ 
sides  producing  valuable  infor-  ■ 
mation  helps  keep  the  carriers 
informed  on  their  own  paper’s 
selling  points. 

During  a  periodic  poll,  each  ' 
carrier  leaves  a  “ballot”  with  i 
each  subscriber,  asking  him  to  ' 
list  his  order  of  preference  for 
syndicated  and  local  features 
and  comics. 

These  surveys,  and  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son’s  judgment,  are  given  due 
consideration  in  the  dropping  of  . 
old  features  and  the  buying  of  ; 
new. 

■  I 

Classified  Ad  Men 
Plan  Phila.  Meeting 

Philadelphia  —  Two  hundred  ! 
newspaper  classified  advertising  j 
managers  and  staff  members  | 
from  New  England.  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
will  assemble  here  Monday  and  ^ 
Tuesday,  Jan.  20-21,  to  stage  a  | 
clinic  in  classified  advertising 
under  joint  auspices  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 

The  committee  in  charge  is 
headed  by  J.  H.  Hopkins,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  PNPA’s 
part  of  the  program  will  be 
headed  up  by  D.  B.  (Barney) 
Barnhart,  of  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  who  will  be 
chairman  of  PNPA’s  1947  classi¬ 
fied  committee. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  include 
continued  newspaper  study, 
realty  in  relation  to  classifi^ 
advertising,  telephone  selling, 
’phone  solicitors  and  supervis¬ 
ors.  copy  writing,  newsprint 
and  servicing  developments.  A  ’ 
headline  speaker  will  be  How-  j 
ard  Parish,  of  Parish  and  Pic¬ 
kett. 
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For  jobs  where  .you  want 
the  good  appearance  and 
variety  of  type-set  copy 
— but  where  economy  and 
profit  are  also  important 
— nothing  even  compares 
with  VABI -TYPER*! 


VARI-TYPEH  is  the  only 
con^sing  machine  on  which 


you  can  set  type. in  more 
than  300  faces,  from  5  to 
18  point,  using  a  letter  keyboard 
that's  just  the  same  as  the  one  on  a 
VARI-TYPER  is  typewriter!  And  you  can  change  from 
profitably  used  one  type  font  to  another  in  just  a 
by  thousands  of:  second  or  two! 


•  DAILIES 

•  WEEKLIES 

•  MANUFACTURERS 

•  DIRECT  MAIL 

SERVICES 


Cqpy  that’s  unrolled  from  VARI-TYPER 
is  reproduction  copy— —clean  and 
sharp... with  automatically  justified 
margins. . .with  any  desired  horizontal 
or  vertical  spacing. . .display  and 
bold  or  highly  condensed. . .ready  for 
offset,  Mimeograph  or  Ditto! 


For  eos^iosition 
of  inexpensive: 

•  PROMOnON 

PI ECES 

•  MARKET  STUDIES 

•  REPORTS 

•  TABULAR  MATTER 

•  FORMS,  RECORDS 

•  HOUSE  ORGANS 

•  MANUALS 

•  RATE  CAROS 

•  AND  HUNDREDS 
OF  OTHER  JOBS! 


Just  think  of  what  you  gain  with 
a  VARI-TYPER.  A  complete  variety  of 
printed  effects,  ready  quickly  without 
delays,  bringing  profits  and  savings 
that  often  average  50%  of  the  cost 
of  the  entire  job!  It  is  the  most 
profitable  equipment  in  many  offices! 

Arrange  for  a  free  demonstration 
of  this  cotrpact,  inexpensive  machine 
at  your  own  office  or  plant... send 
for  a  variety  of  vabi-TYPED  sanples 
...Write  today  to  DEPT.  EP-l,  Ralph 
C.  Ck)xhead  Corp.,  333  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  14,  N.Y. 

Text  set  by  VAM. TYPER  in  Bodoni  Book  series. 


*Re(.  U.  S.  Pit.  Oft  « 
Foreign  Countries 
Mnrca  Regi stride 
Mares  Depotee 


Composing  Machine 


—  RAIPH 


C.  COXH  EA  D  CORP.— 


333  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  NEW  YORK  14.  N.Y. 
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T|| plained.  “Following  the  trend  and  half  page  ads  on  a  weekly 
J  UUy IIlClll  i  li6Cl  Local  Roto  Magazines  New  Orleans  now,  we  carry  or  every-other-week  basis.” 

tt_  ■  «  -i  B**.^.^*  B  ^  Latin  American  copy  The  Dec.  8  issue  of  48  pages. 

Xn  Xl©CIirSt  i9Ult  Attract  nGaaorS/  Aas  and  pictures.”  carried  well  over  27,000  lines  of 

__  continued  from  page  53  Free-lance  writers  are  used  to  paid  advertising,  10  full  pages 

1  r  irmQ  ■—  •  •  •  •  advantage.  “I’ve  talked  to  more  of  color,  four  pages  of  spot  color 

*''’****^®  *  Xllllo  jjjg  Passing  Show.  Stories  for  than  300  of  them  in  six  months,”  and  six  pages  in  monotone. 

A  judgment  for  $400,000  these  three  often  are  inter-  Ogden  said,  “and  it  has  paid  off  A  full  color  clothing  ad  for 
against  American  Newspapers,  changeable,  depending  on  time-  with  a  lot  of  good  material.  One  men  drew  t  le  the  attention  of 


Local  Roto  Magazines 
Attract  Readers,  Ads 

continued  from  page  53 


Inc.,  Hearst  Corporation  and  the  liness  and  news  interest. 


of  our  most  popular  features  has  96%  of  the  women  and  94%  of 


International  Paper  Co.  has  The  magazine  occasionally  car-  a  series  of  stories  and  pic-  the  men.  the  same  percentages 

been  filed  in  New  York  Supreme  ries  a  feature  on  a  current  tures  on  wild  life  and  unusual  as  for  the  lead  story  in  the  issue 
Court  as  a  settlement  of  claims  movie,  sometimes  runs  fashion  marine  subjects  by  a  free-  surveyed.  A  national  full  color 


made  by  a  group  of  stockhold-  stories  and  pictures,  even  news  lance  writer.” 


ers  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  (E&P,  Dec.  21, 
page  9). 


pictures  occasionally. 

“These.”  Robertson  said,  “are 


Briefly,  the  features: 


ad,  (Parker  Pen)  pulled  atten¬ 
tion  of  79%  of  the  women  and 


Staff  Chaff:  light,  often  hu-  87%  of  the  men. 


for  variety’s  sake.  There’s  no  morous  descriptions  of  staff 


Accepting  the  defendant’s  of-  hard  and  fast  rule  about  what  members;  how  stories  are  de 


fer  of  settlement.  Justice  Henry  goes  into  the  magazine.” 


The  magazine,  at  the  outset, 
absorbed  an  allowed  20,000  in- 


yeloped:  amusing  or  otherwise  crease  in  circulation.  “We’ve  no 


■Clay  Greenberg’s  order  stated  Robertson  has  a  staff  of  19,  incidents  in  the  lives  of  staff  way  of  knowing  how  much  we 

that  it  represents  “a  prudent,  who  put  in  most  of  their  time  on  members.  could  increase  our  circulation  if 

reasonable  and  adequate  adjust-  the  magazine.  In  addition,  there  Food  Column:  Edited  by  Coral  we  weren’t  frozen,”  said  Donald 
ment.”  Three-fourths  of  the  pay-  are  14  photographers  on  the  Strasbourger  (Sue  Baker)  and  Coleman,  circulation  manager, 

ment  will  go  into  the  treasury  staffs  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  carries  specific  timely  food  sug-  He  explained  that  the  maga- 


of  Hearst  Consolidated. 

All  but  a  few  dollars  of  the 


Times  who  supply  pictures.  gestions  for 
His  staff  includes  an  assistant  page  of  color. 


carries  specific  timely  food  sug-  He  explained  that  the  maga- 
gestions  for  region  with  full  zine  is  distributed  as  a  part  of 
page  of  color.  the  regular  Sunday  Times-Pica- 


$100,000  allotted  for  court  costs  Sunday  editor;  one  copy  chief;  Fashions;  Written  by  Julie  yune  New  Orleans  States.  Re- 
and  plaintiffs’  counsel  fees  was  secretary;  three  staff  writ-  Mayhew  ( Ann  Audubon);  strong  ceived  on  Wednesday  from 

apportioned  by  Justice  Green-  who  also  write  for  other  on  pix,  light  on  type-  cutlines  Louisville,  it  is  stuffed  Wednes- 

berg,  the  largest  sum,  $49,070,  sections;  one  to  release  pages  to  carry  most  of  information,  day  and  Thursday  into  the  lo- 
going  to  the  law  firm  of  Hays,  ’"“to-  handles  comics,  too;  snappy  heads.  cally  printed  comics  and  goes 

Podell  &  Shulman,  general  coun-  director;  two  artists  with  Deep  in  Dixie:  An  attempt  to  out  to  substations  on  Saturday 


Podell  &  Shulman,  general  coun-  director;  two  artists  with  Deep  in  Dixie:  An  attempt  to  out  to  substations  on  Saturday 

sel  for  the  stockholder-plaintiffs.  assistants;  two  color  pho-  get  awav  from  too  much  histor-  morning. 

$10  000  for  Referee  tographers;  one  black  and  white  ical  stuff.  Old  favorite  stories  in  ■ 

j  ph^ographer;  three  food  editors,  capsule  form  with  a  new  twist.  “x  TVT 

wi?e  lawycrs  Three  Ni^an  Fellows  are  on  Instead  of  thousands  of  words  DetlOlt  NOWS 

were  active  in  the  case,  which  the  staff.  They  are  Robertson,  on  boxing,  two  paragraphs  on 

Mstrom  and  Paul  Hughes,  how  John  L.  Sullivan  lost  the  Plcill 

^  ^  Hughes  was  formerly  city  editor  championship  in  New  Orleans.  *1^1“*?***^**  I  X'lUll 

itandolpn  Hearst  and  others.  A  of  the  Louisville  Times  and  Quiz;  Variety,  not  canned.  Detroit,  Mich. — A  retirement 
second  acti^  was  begun  in  1941  more  recently  war  correspon-  emphasis  on  local  and  regional  income  plan  for  all  employes  of 

by  John  J  Darraugh  and  others,  dent  in  Japan.  material  the  Detroit  News  and  Stations 

Previously’  another  group  of  National  advertisers  use  ap-  Bright  Talk:  Short  humorous  WWJ,  WENA,  and  WWDT, 

stockholders  sued  in  California  proximately  6,000  lines,  while  contributions  from  readers  small  owned  and  operated  by  the  com- 

and  recoverM  a  judgment  in  ex-  about  8,300  go  to  local  mer-  cash  prizes.  pany,  has  been  announced  by 

cess  of  $5,000,000.  chants.  Photo  Contest:  Once  a  month  William  E.  Scripps,  president. 

Aftw  aHowing  $10,000  to  Ref-  “We  prefer  to  allot  small  onen  to  readers  «.■?  first  nrire  The  plan,  effective  Sept.  1, 


and  recover^  a  judgment  in  ex-  about  8,300  go  to  local  mer-  cash  prizes.  pany,  has  been  announced  by 

cess  of  $5,000,000.  chants.  Photo  Contest:  Once  a  month  William  E.  Scripps,  president. 

flowing  $10,000  to  Ref-  “We  prefer  to  allot  small  open  to  readers,  $5  first  orize,  $3  ^he  plan,  effective  Sept.  1, 
eree  Frederick  Zorn,  who  rec-  space  to  as  many  as  we  can,  for  other  pix  used  usually  three  provides  for  regular  in- 

approval  of  the  rather  than  give  larger  amounts  Nothing  smaller  than  5x7  ®°"™®  employes  at  retirement 

$4TO,(^  offer  first  made  by  the  to  a  few,”  commented  Ted  Weil,  Fiction-  One  short  short  based  on  length  of  service  and 


defendants  in  July,  Justice  national  advertising  manager 
Greenberg  authorized  payment  The  same  is  true  for  local  ad- 
of  sums  varying  from  $750  to  vertisers. 

$14,000  to  attorneys.  The  total  i 

legal  bill  was  $99,729.73.  No  fees  Deep  Southern  Accent, 

were  claimed  by  defense  coun-  Rich  Color,  Local  Ads 


(1-000,-1.500  words)  weekly,  earnings,  in  addition  to  Social 
local  authors  or  otherwise.  11-  Security  benefits.  , 

lustrated  in  office.  Every  employe  is  eligible  for 

Amusement  feature:  story  or  has 

nix  or  combination  weekly  completed  at  least  five  years  of 

continuous  service.  Normal  re- 


j'  clous,  already  crowding  its 
^  allowed  folks  for  more  play  and  pay 


men  i..oior.  Local  Ads  about  entertainment  world.  Press  fi 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La.  —  Preco-  agents  asked  for  specific  angles  ^  Entire  ^the^  n^an 

clous,  already  crowding  its  in  developing  a  storv. 


$9,359.73. 

Reason  tor  Settlement 


space,  the  Times-Picavune  New  some  drawn  by  staff  members. 

Orleans  States  Sunday  Color  Gaudy  orange  and  blue  boxes.  tn  tifo  Aotna^Tlfo®TnFiiT.Fn,.o 


ParMnn  and  its  benefits  will  be  met  by 

Cartoon  panels.  Wide  variety,  ^^e  Detroit  News  which  initi- 


Included  with  the  judgment  Grawurc  Magazine  is  “a  baby  easily  ■identifiable  to  "Railway  oV Hartford  “  hS  ISS 

order,  filed  Dec.  27,  was  a  letter  j  Southern  accent.  Express  Co.  handlers,  have  j^e  contributions  of  the  Detroit 

from  th^e  defense  firm  of  Mil-  f  ®A'vith  32  pages  as  proven  helnful  in  speeding  copy  News  during  the  next  20  years 

bank  Tweed.  Hope.  Hadley  &  ®  l^as  to  Louisville  plant.  will  amount  to  more  than 

McCloy  stating  the  reason  for  ®xceeded  that  size  five  times.  In  addition  to  Ogden  and  $8  000  000 

the  offer  of  settlement.  Jf”"  „  P®®®.  ‘ssues  and  on  Samuel,  the  staff  is  made  up  of  in  announcing  the  nlan  Mr 

“The  state  of  the  Darraugh  De®  8,  a  48-page  issue.  Jack  Kneece.  art  director;  Meigs  Scripps  declared  thatV’prin- 

and  Gans  actions.”  it  said,  “is  *  ®  other  Sund^  magazines,  O.  Frost,  feature  and  political  cipal  objective  was  to  oroide 
such  that  defendants’  oflScers  “  ®  i"®  modern  offspring  of  a  writer;  Ira  Harkey.  former  TP  the  largest  benefits  for  the 

•would  be  subjected  to  lengthy  ““nday  magazine  section  started  city  staff  member;  Mrs.  Samuel,  greatest  number  of  employes  at 

examinations  before  trial  and  years  ago  and  printed  on  the  former  editor  of  the  TP  young  no  cost  to  th^^m. 
that  in  defendants’  view  defen-  comic  press,  and  later,  an  old-  peonle’s  page,  and  Anna  Malet 
dants’  business  operations  would  rotogravure  section  carried  Alfonso,  another  newlywed,  sec- 

be  disrupted  irrespective  of  the  y®®”-  retary.  In  addition,  there  are  Quy 

eventual  outcome  of  the  litiga-  ^®  32-page  magazine  has  two  photographers.  Wilfred  _  ..  ^  \ 

tions.  eight  pages  capable  of  full  color  d’Aquin  and  Howard  Bader,  nOfClJO  StotlOIl 

“These  are  the  considerations  reproduction;  eight  pages  for  both  proficient  in  color  work.  ,  „  j-  c 

that  induced  the  making  of  the  ®PO*  color,  and  16  pages  for  Almost  all  covers  are  regional  _  .,of  Ration  WHIZ, 


offer  and  none  of  the  defendants  monotone. 


believe  that  they  are  in  -any 

wise  liable  to  Hearst  Consoli-  ^mes^ricayune  lor  years.  Advertising  and  circulation?  uhX 

dated  Publications.  Inc.”  ^‘^s  the  magazine,  assisted  by  j^hn  F.  Tims.  Jr.,  business  man-  ? 

On  motion  of  counsel  for  John  formerly  in  charge  aggp  said  that  in  the  average  manaffpF  FnH  FrFpot  ^ 

Francis  Neylan,  one  of  the  de-  2*  issue,  70%  of  the  ad  space  is  Graham  attofneV  for 

fendants,  the  court  ordered  a  public  information.  Wash-  used  by  local  merchants,  the  ♦jj.jjg  former^  WHIZ  owner 

sect  on  of  the  referee’s  report  to  >ngton  _  _  by  general  advertisers.  wa.%nnnnn/^  Tan  9 


Warren  Ogden-  with  the  used,  there’s  a  local  angle 
Times  Picayune  for  15  years,  Adverti.clne  and  cireu 


Almost  ail  covers  are  regional  _  Sale  of  Radio  Station  WHIZ, 
or  local.  When  Hollywood  is  Zanesville,  O.,  b.y  Fort  Indi^try. 


Inc.,  to  O.  B.  Littick,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Zanesville 


be  deleted  from  the  official  rec-  But  It’s  Not  Provincial  .-Tw-o  large  department  stores  zj^^mllh  "ic^preside'nt^of  SmUh 

ord.  According  to  the  Neylan  The  “Deep  South”  accent  of  in  New  Orleans,”  he  said,  “have  Davis  &  Co  newsnaner  and  ra- 
lawyers,  this  was  an  inaccurate  the  magazine  is  found  in  its  edi-  each  scheduled  one  page  of  full  jjo  financiers  and  hrnkpre  whn 
account  of  their  client’s  position  torial  content,  largely  regional  color  and  one  page  of  either  handled  the  transaction  ’ 
in  regard  to  an  alleged  con-  and  local.  “But  we  carry  enough  monotone  or  spot  color  each  Purchase  price  was  $280  000 
spiracy  to  boost  the  price  of  syndicated  stuff  to  keep  us  from  issue  for  the  year.  Eight  other  Zugsmith  said  *  ’  ’ 

newsprint  supplied  to  Hearst.  becoming  provincial,”  Ogden  ex-  retail  stores  have  scheduled  full  ‘ _ ] _ 


rest  by  general  advertisers. 


ticks  and  former  WHIZ  owner, 
was  announced  Jan.  2  by  Albert 
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Rose  Bowl  Got 
Early  Support 
Of  Newspapers 

Pasadena,  Calif.  —  That  New 
Year’s  bowl  vogue,  begun  with 
roses  and  now  extended  to  yams, 
prunes,  oranges  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  of  newspaper  derivation. 

Harlan  Hall,  then  on  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News  staff,  first  gave 
the  bowl  appelation  to  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  carnival 
football  game  here  back  in  1923. 

Rose  Bowl  football  on  New 
Year’s  day  goes  back  to  1902, 
when  University  of  Michigan  de¬ 
feated  Stanford  49  to  0.  There 
were  8,000  persons  present  and 
gross  receipts  were  $6,000. 

Got  Wide  Coverage 
Continuous  New  Year's  grid- 
ironism  here  began  in  1916  and 
continued  without  interruption 
until  1942,  Continuity  had  been 
preserved  by  service  teams  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Hall’s  inspiration  for  the  ] 
Rose  Bowl  name  came  with 
transfer  of  the  East-West  con- 1 
test  from  Tournament  Park  to  a  i 
new  site,  enlarged  since  until  j 
the  Rose  Bowl  now  seats  85,-  ! 
000  persons.  | 

While  newspaper  support  has  | 
been  continuous  and  intense 
from  the  start,  credit  for  the  ! 
founding  goes  to  the  Pasadena  ; 
Tournament  of  Roses  Associa-  } 
tion.  It  was  developed  as  an  I 
afteroon  attraction  for  the  an-  1 
nual  Rose  Tournament  parade.  | 
“The  event  from  its  inception 
was  naturally  newsworthy,’’ 
conimented  Floyd  Maxwell, 
chairman.  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  in 
crediting  birth  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  idea  to  the  Tournament 
of  Roses  Association. 

‘Unstinted  Support'  ' 

Los  Angeles  newspapers  have 
devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  event  because  of  public  in¬ 
terest  and  “their  natural  desire 
to  promote  any  community  pro¬ 
ject  that  appears  to  be  as 
worthy  as  this  has  been  over 
the  years,’’  Mr.  Maxwell  added. 

“Our  newspaper  cannot  claim 
to  the  role  of  founder  of  the 
Rose  Bowl  classic,  but  it  most 
certainly  can  lay  claim  to  hav¬ 
ing  given  unstinted  support  in 
every  possible  way  down  | 
through  the  years,’’  said  Lee  | 
Smith,  promotion  manager,  Star-  I 
News.  I 

First  designed  to  publicize 
the  January  bloom  of  flowers, 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  was 
quickly  delighting  the  editor’s 
heart.  With  the  years  were  de¬ 
veloped  the  queen  contest,  the 
great  parade  of  rose-adorned 
floats,  statewide  competition  for 
parade  awards,  and  a  festival 
which  drew  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  persons.  The  football 
game  came  in  as  an  afternoon 
attraction,  and  soon  won  the  top 
publicity  spotlight  nationally. 

This  year  the  affair  provided 
even  more  than  its  share  of 
stories,  with  a  ticket-line  riot 
of  minor  proportions  and  a  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  over  a  rival  attraction 
as  preliminary  stories. 


Denver  Post  to  Have  New  Plant 

Denver,  Colo. — The  Denver  Post  has  announced  purchase 
of  two  downtown  buildings,  the  Temple  Court  and  Home  Public 
Market  to  be  remodeled  into  “one  of  the  most  modem  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  the  world." 

A  second  story  will  be  added  to  the  Market.  Temple  Court 
has  five  floors.  Together  they  cover  half  a  city  block  and 
175.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Palmer  Hoyt.  E.  Bay  Campbell  and  Helen  Boniila,  directors, 
said  remodeling  would  begin  in  the  spring.  They  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  24  new  press  units,  new  batteries  of  linecasting 
and  other  machines  have  been  ordered.  Negotiations  ore  un¬ 
derway  to  buy  rotogravure  color  presses.  The  Post  moved 
into  its  present  building  in  ApriL  1907. 


Col.,  Mrs.  McCormick 
Hosts  at  Reception 


publisher,  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
received  the  guests. 

A  demonstration  of  television 


Timmons  Looks 
Into  Crystal  Ball 

Houston,  Tex. — ^Bascom  Tim¬ 
mons,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  several  Texas  papers 
who  accompanied  President 
Emil  Schram  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  a  recent 
speaking  tour  in  the  Southwest, 
took  a  look  at  the  political  pic¬ 
ture  and  forecast  that: 

Gov.  Dewey  of  New  York  will 
be  elected  president  in  1948; 
President  Truman  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Democrats; 
Henry  A.  Wallace  is  through  as 
an  important  political  figure; 
and  the  tax  program  developed 
by  the  Republicans  likely  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  10  to 
12%. 


Chicago*  —  The  26th  annual 
New  Year’s  reception  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  employes  and 
members  of  their  families  was 
held  Dec.  29  with  an  attendance 
of  2,125.  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Tribune  editor  and 


and  the  seventh  annual  Tribune 
news  cameramen’s  photo  ex¬ 
hibit  were  feature  attractions. 
The  photo  exhibit,  which  opened 
to  the  public  this  week,  com¬ 
prises  445  photographs  by  29 
men. 


Ed  White  Retiring 

After  18  years  as  president  of 
New  York  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  No.  1,  Edward  White  is 
retiring  Jan.  19,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 


WHY/^i^  POLICYHOLDERS 

from  Mutual  Life’s  REDUCED  INTEREST  RATES  on  Policy  Loans 


When  we  voluntarily  reduced  the 
interest  rates  on  ixilicy  loans 
September  1,  1946,  we  did  so  in 
the  belief  that  such  action  would 
benefit  all  policyholders. 

The  reduced  rates  should  bring 
back  to  the  Company  many  loans 
that  are  now  going  toother  lenders. 
This  should  ultimately  increase 
the  volume  of  our  policy  loans  and 
increase  the  Company’s  invest¬ 
ment  income.  Such  a  result  will 
benefit  all  jxilicyholders,  whether 
they  borrow  or  not. 


W  e  do  not  encourage  policy¬ 
holders  to  borrow  on  their  life  in¬ 
surance,  but  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so  will  enjoy  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Also,  the 
new  rates  enable  us  to  offer  our 
ixilicyholders  a  loan  service  that 
is  realistic  in  the  light  of  today’s 
conditions. 

W'e  feel  the  lower  interest  rates 
represent  a  further  step  in  our 
long-established  program  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  possible  service  to 
our  jxilicyholders. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

^  Lowis  W.  Dooglos, 

34  NASSAU  STREtT  4!^  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 
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By  Roecoe  EUccrd,  Assocdate  Dean 

School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N,  Y. 


Outstanding  Books 
On  Advertising 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ADVERTISING 
LAYOUT  by  Prank  H.  Youns.  New 
Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Crown 
I^blishers.  186  pn.  DIus.  $5. 
THE  YEAR  just  ended  brought 
three  excellent  books  on  new 
developments  in  advertising. 
They  were  “Advertising  to  the 
Mass  Market”  by  James  D. 
Woolf,  vicepresident  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company:  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Layout”  by  Richard  S. 
Chenault,  art  editor  of  the 
American  Magazine;  and  now, 
most  recently,  “The  Technique 
of  Advertising  Layout”  by 
Frank  H.  Young. 

Mr.  Young  has  a  long  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  art.  In 
1911,  he  became  a  .'tail  artist  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  From 
1913  to  1915  he  was  an  artist  for 
the  Washington  Post.  Then  he 
joined  the  Calkins  and  Holden 
advertising  agency  in  New  York 
as  an  advertising  illustrator. 
Since  192,3  he  ha.s  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Art  in  Chicago. 

Fashions  in  Advertising 
There  are  fashions  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  in  news  and  newspaper 
makeup.  Compare  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  of  20  years  ago  with 
today’s.  You  find  the  older  copy 
heavier,  less  readable,  more 
reason-why.  Beauty,  extremely 
simple  language,  pleasant  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  emotional  appeal 
are  principal  factors  today. 

In  layout,  subtle  changes  have 
occurr^  even  since  Mr.  Young 
brought  out  his  earlier  book  in 
1935.  His  newest  volume  shows 
12  full-color  advertisements  and 
several  hundred  black-and- 
whites.  On  934-inch  by  1234- 
inch  pages,  he  shows  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  top-rank  printing  and  art 
work.  And  he  gives  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  work  of  outstanding  layout 
practitioners. 

Mr.  Young’s  running  text  is 
meaty  and  comprehensive.  It 
discusses  attention  value,  bal¬ 
ance,  leading  the  reader’s  eye 
with  movement;  ways  to  secure 
emphasis;  unity,  .soecific  appeal, 
simplicity,  and  the  four-point 
principle:  white  space,  ways  to 
use  color  effectively,  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  physical  appearance. 
He  has  a  particularly  good  treat¬ 
ment  of  ways  to  bridge  the 
gutter  in  facing  pages  without 
losing  unity. 

Basic  Principles 
All  basic  principles  of  maga¬ 
zine  advertisements  apply  to 
newspaper  copy.  But  the  neces¬ 
sary  differences  in  technique 
for  layouts  that  will  have  strong 
competitors  on  the  same  page 
are  fully  examined  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  handling  of  art  work 
for  direct-mail  pieces  Is  too  brief 
for  direct-mall  users,  but  that 
inadequacy  is  unimportant  for 
newspapermen. 

Practically  all  publishers  re¬ 


quire  that  copy  must  touch  both 
sides  and  the  top  and  bottom  of 
its  purchased  space.  Mr.  Young’s 
discussion  of  ways  to  do  this 
with  maximum  interest  and  em¬ 
phasis  is  sound  and  ingenious. 

Layout  and  the  typographical 
art  that  is  part  of  it  are  so  im¬ 
portant  in  advertising  that  this 
seems  a  good  time  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  few  titles  of  outstand¬ 
ing  books  in  the  field.  From  the 
welter  that  has  been  published, 
let’s  suggest  six  commendable 
books  to  go  with  those  by  Mr. 
Chenault  and  Mr.  Young; 

“Advertising  Layout  and  T.v- 
pography”  by  E.  De  Lopatecki. 
Published  by  Ronald  Press,  New 
York.  1935,  at  $3.  (146  pp.) 

“Layout  in  Advertising”  by 
W.  A.  Dwiggins.  Published  by 
Harper’s,  New  York.  1928.  at  S4. 

(210  pp.) 

“Modern  Typography  and  Lay¬ 
out”  by  D.  C.  McMurtrie.  Pub¬ 
lished  bv  Eyncourt  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  1929.  at  $7.50.  (190  pp.) 

“Typographic  Design  in  Ad¬ 
vertising”  by  L.  B.  Siegfried. 
Published  by  United  Typothetae 
of  America  in  1930,  at  $2.25. 

(128  pp.) 

“101  Roughs”  by  Don  May. 
Published  by  Drake  in  1942  at 
$3.  (Ill  pp.) 

“’The  Technique  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Production”  by  Thomas  B. 
Stanley.  Published  by  Prentice- 
Hall.  New  York,  1940.  (214  pp.) 

Distinguished  Prose 
On  a  Weekly  Paper 

I  BATE  THURSDAY  by  Thomas 

Hornsby  Perril.  Now  York:  Harpor 

and  Brothpr*.  2.18  pp.  $2.50. 

’THOMAS  FERRIL  hates  Thurs¬ 
day  because  Thursday  is  the 
deadline  for  the  unorthodox  edi¬ 
torials  he  writes  for  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Herald.  The 
Herald  is  Colorado’s  oldest 
weekly  newspaper.  Mr.  Ferril 
has  won  four  outstanding 
awards  for  poetry.  He  says  he 
resents  writing  prose.  But  he 
does  prettv  regular  pieces  for 
Harper’s  Magazine,  very  regular 
pieces  for  the  Herald  which  his 
wife  owns,  and  the  prose  he 
resents  is  among  the  best  that 
is  being  written  today. 

It  snows  in  Colorado  —  and 
tends  strictly  to  business  in  the 
doing.  Editor  Ferril  shovels  for 
a  solid  hour,  reports  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  snow  of  1913,  of 
1921,  and  writes  about  the  girls 
today  walking  through  the  white 
beauty  with  “bright  shawls  over 
their  heads  like  European  peas¬ 
ants.”  ’Then  the  poet  in  him 
breaks  through  and  he  recalls 
that  Estonian  peasant  women 
say  to  themselves,  “Deep  snow, 
tall  grain!” 

He  laments  deeply  that  the 
many  snow-reporting  stations  in 
Colorado  do  their  reporting  most 
unpoetically.  He  resents  that 
more  than  prose.  “Some  statis¬ 
tical  vandal.”  he  writes,  “will 
violate  the  white  frolic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Hourglas.s  Lake,  run 
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it  through  a  mimeographing  ma¬ 
chine  and  something  like  this 
will  drip  out:  Station  65,  Hour¬ 
glass  Lake.  Poudre  Drainage.  2 
miles  NW  Pingree  P,  18,  7N- 
73W,  elevation  9500,  Roosevelt 
National  Forest,  average  snow 
cover  March  1,  20.2  inches;  aver¬ 
age  water  content,  4.4,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. — and  what  a  hell  of  a  way 
to  treat  a  beautiful  snowstorm! 
The  Estonians  are  wiser:  Deep 
snow  tall  grain!” 

Pungent  Pen  Editors 
List  Pungent  Books 

WITH  the  war  over  (to  some 
extent ) ,  careful  prose  is  indeed 
coming  back  to  newspapers.  In 
E  &  P,  June  22,  Roy  Roberts  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  wrote: 

“You  have  to  read,  read,  read 
and  read  good  books  if  you  are 
going  to  broaden  your  vocabu¬ 
lary.  .  .  .  Grove  Patterson  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  John  S. 
Knight  of  the  Knight  newspa¬ 
pers  wield  pungent  typewriters. 
Paul  Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — if  he  only  would 
write  more.” 

Lauds  Rebecca  West 
I  asked  these  men  to  suggest 
five  books  reporters  might  prof¬ 
itably  read  and  read  and  read. 
Mr.  Patterson  lists  these:  “The 
Autobiography  of  William  Allen 
White”:  Somerset  Maugham's 
“The  Summing  Up”:  Rebecca 
West’s  “Grev  Lamb  and  Black 
Falcon”;  William  Percy’s  “Lan¬ 
terns  on  the  Levee,”  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Bingay’s  “Detroit  Is  My 
Home  Town.”  Mr.  Patterson 
calls  Rebecca  West  “writer  of 
best  English  now  living.” 

Malcolm  Bingay  used  his  an¬ 
swer  to  my  query  for  one  of  his 
columns  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  “Study  the  Book  of  Job 
for  great  reportorial  style,”  he 
wrote,  “and  Ecclesiastes  for  its 
editorial  content.  Study  Emer¬ 
son’s  two  essays,  ‘Self-Reliance’ 
and  ‘Compensation,’  slowly  and 
carefully  to  gain  insight  into 
his  mastery  of  the  epigrammatic 


style  with  its  explosive  punch 
lines.  .  .  . 

“For  subtlety  of  thought  and 
matchless  literary  flavor,  .study 
James  M.  Barrie’s  rectorial  ad- 
dess,  ‘Courage,’  and  learn — if 
you  can  —  how  he  gets  his  ef 
feet. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  edi¬ 
torials  ever  written.  No  matter 
how  often  he  reads  it.  no  man 
with  a  heart  can  finish  it  with  } 
out  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  lump 
in  his  throat.  It  can  no  more  be 
analyzed  than  a  Beethoven  sym  . 
phony.” 

■ 

Phila.  North  American 
Survivors  Keep  Name 

Philadelphia — A  poll  of  mem 
bers  has  resulted  in  a  majority 
vote  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
name  of  North  American  Sur 
vivors  for  former  employes  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  Amer 
ican  that  went  out  of  existence 
in  1925. 

Arthur  Joyce,  president-elect 
of  the  Survivors,  has  announced 
a  new  executive  committee  to 
handle  affairs  of  the  organ 
ization.  It  includes  H.  T.  Cra  ^ 
ven,  chairman;  Charles  W  s 
Duke,  E.  S.  Edmond-son,  Wil  { 
liam  T.  Ellis.  Judge  Harry  E  ' 
Kalodner,  Maie  Maloney.  Mrs  ' 
Jane  Mylecraine.  S.  S.  Riddle. 
Paul  C.  Warner  and  George  A 
Zeller. 

■ 

Carriers  Take  Over 

Portland,  Ore. — Twenty  Ore 
gonian  carrier-salesmen  recently 
took  over  the  operation  of  the 
Oregonian  city  circulation  de  ; 
partment  for  a  day.  ’These  lads  j 
were  the  outstanding  students 
in  a  series  of  classes  in  news  : 
paper  circulation  work  gives 
by  the  newspaper  they  deliver, 
Fifteen-year-old  David  Sears, 
who  has  a  route  of  80  subscrib-  » 
ers.  was  city  circulation  man- . 
ager  for  the  day.  Five  boys 
were  named  supervisors  and  the 
remainder  occupied  posts  as  dis 
trict  managers. 
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Dixie  Tighe 
Dies  at  41; 
Covered  War 

Dixie  Tighe,  41,  newspaper¬ 
women  for  more  than  20  years, 
former  war  correspondent,  died 
in  Tokio  Dec.  31  where  she  was 
serving  as  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Post. 
She  became  ill  Dec.  27  and  died 
at  the  49th  General  Army  Hos¬ 
pital  of  a  brain  hemorrhage  com¬ 
plicated  by  pneumonia. 

Her  last  story,  a  characterist¬ 
ically  sympathetic  and  vivid 
piece  about  Japanese  survivors 
of  the  recent  earthquake,  was 
filed  Dec.  23.  She  had  been  cov¬ 
ering  Gen.  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokio  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Two  years  overseas  as  a  war 
correspondent  for  International 
News  Service,  Miss  Tighe  was 
one  woman  correspondent  who 
realized  her  ambition  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Pacific  area,  if  she 
didn't  have  to  cover  “from  a 
seat  in  a  hotel  in  Sydney.” 

She  rejoined  the  Post  on 
which  she  had  been  a  reporter 
and  cafe  society  columnist  in 
1936  and  was  sent  to  India,  the 
Stilwell  Road,  Kunming,  Chunk¬ 
ing,  Shangai.  Tientsin,  Hong¬ 
kong,  Manchuria,  Indo-China, 
Bangkok  and  Siam  before  as¬ 
signment  to  Tokio. 

'Cubbed'  in  Her  'Teens 

Born  in  Washington  in  1905 
Miss  "righe  learned  newspaper 
work  first  from  her  father.  Col. 
Matt  Tighe,  longtime  dean  of 
White  House  correspondents. 
Still  in  her  teens  she  got  a  job 
on  the  Washington  Herald  and 
demonstrated  her  ability  as  a 
cub  while  covering  General 
“Billy”  Mitchell’s  court  martial. 

For  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  she  covered  the  Hall-Mills 
murder  case  and  then  joined  the 
Palm  Beach  Post.  Among  the 
special  stories  she  covered  in 
this  period  were  the  Lindbergh 
kidnapping,  Hauptmann  trial 
and  England’s  Jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion. 

At  the  Post  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  cover  ship  news  and 
while  meeting  a  ship  met  C.  V. 
R.  Thompson,  author  and  cor- 
re‘'pondent  for  the  London 
Lzily  Express,  and  married  him. 
They  were  divorced  last  Novem¬ 
ber. 

During  the  war  she  strained 
against  the  discriminations 
against  women  correspondents 
but  was  the  only  woman  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 
For  several  months  she  live^  at 
bomber  and  fighter  stations, 
never  missing  a  mission  or  re- 
,  turn  because  that  “was  the 
closest  I  could  come  to  the 
fighting.” 

She  also  covered  Commando 
training  in  Scotland,  a  sub¬ 
marine  mission  off  France  and 
the  invasion  shortly  after 
D-Day. 

■ 

Yule  Greeting  Edition 

Henderson,  Tex. — The  Hend¬ 
erson  Daily  News  published  a 
Christmas  Edition  of  58  pages, 
with  7,400  inches  of  advertising 
which  was  largely  greeting  copy. 


Dixie  Tighe 

©bituarp 


J.  M.  STEIN,  57,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald,  and  onetime  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  died  Dec.  27  of  a  heart 
attack. 

John  Colton,  60,  Broadway 
and  Hollywood  playwright,  who 
began  his  writing  career  on  the 
old  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Daily 
News,  died  Dec.  28.  His  best- 
known  play,  “Rain,”  was  adapt¬ 
ed  from  a  short  story. 

Samuel  Major  Hodges,  76. 
editor  of  the  Osceola  (Ark.) 
Times,  died  Dec.  14  in  a  Mem¬ 
phis,  'Tenn.  hospital. 

Robert  J.  Lambert,  47,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Daily  News  and  chief  of 
current  information  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration,  died  Dec.  29. 

James  Jefferson  Thomasson, 
95,  for  50  years  a  Georgia  new.s- 
paper  editor,  died  Dec.  28.  A 
former  president  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  he  was  editor 
of  the  Bowdon  (Ga. )  Bulletin 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
was  previously  editor  of  the 
Carroll  County  Times. 

Francis  (Frank)  S.  Rouleau, 
64,  retired  editor  of  the  Enderby 
(B.  C.)  Commoner,  died  in  En¬ 
derby  recently  after  an  illness 
of  over  a  year.  He  was  at  one 
time  on  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

Alfred  O.  Loomis,  77.  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  died  Dec.  16  in  Seattle. 

Alfred  Lawson,  73.  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  died  Dec.  26. 
He  retired  a  decade  ago  after 
more  than  30  years  with  the 
Gazette. 

John  Bowman,  64.  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  one  of 
the  oldest  employes  in  length 
of  service  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Dec.  27  in  Chicago. 
He  joined  the  Tribune  as  a 
driver  in  1904  and  became  city 
circulation  manager  in  1918. 

William  W.  Nearing,  82,  re¬ 
tired  paper  manufacturer  and 
banker,  died  Dec.  27  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Me.,  after  a  long  illness. 
For  many  years  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper 
Company. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

1947  covering  its  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  frozen  foods. 
It  includes  mats  for  distribution 
to  retailers  for  use  in  newspaper 
advertising  as  tie-ins.  Heretofore 
only  magazines  have  been  used. 
Agency  is  Searcy  Advertising, 
Portland. 

This  Is  It 

IN  232  newspapers  across  the 

country  M-G-M  placed  a  New 
Year’s  greeting  ad  for  its  tech¬ 
nicolor  production.  "The  Year- 
iing.”  Copy  read,  "Happy  1947 — 
This  is  the  year  of  ‘The  Year¬ 
ling.’  ”  This  represents  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  intensive,  long- 
range  newspaper,  radio  and 
magazine  campaign  leading  up 
to  the  release  of  the  picture  in 
early  spring,  it  is  announced. 
The  campaign  will  represent  a 
space  and  time  investment  of 
approximately  $600,000.  Though 
the  slogan  ‘“This  is  the  year  of 
the  Yearling”  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  newspaper  and 
magazine  ads,  the  frequency  of 
its  appearance  will  be  greatly 
increased  now  that  1947  —  the 
real  year  of  “The  Yearling’  is 
here,  M-G-M  states.  Donahue  & 
Coe,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 

DONAHUE  &  COE,  New  York, 

has  been  appointed  to  handle 
advertising  for  Cosmopolitan 
magazine. 

M.  R.  Kopmeyer  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  has  been  named  by 
the  Continental  Soap  Corp.  "^e 
soap  company  is  concentrating 
on  the  manufacture  of  All-’N-l, 
a  shampoo,  and  FAZT,  new 
granulated  soap  product,  for  the 
consumer  market. 

Leon  S.  Golnick  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Baltimore,  has  been  re¬ 
tain^  by  Harrison  Hats,  New 
York,  and  Novel  Toy  Co.,  New 
York. 

Walter  Weir,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
for  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Orr  &  Associates, 
New  York,  has  been  retained 
by  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  New 
York,  for  advertising  on  Dryad, 
deoderant  cream. 

Campaign  Briels 

HUNT  FOODS,  Inc.,  Hollywood, 

which  has  a  line  of  90  food 
products  including  tomato  sauce, 
reports  it  will  use  more  local 
newspaper  advertising  during 
1947.  The  company  just  recently 
released  its  first  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  campaign.  The 
account  is  handled  by  the  Holly¬ 
wood  oflfice  of  Young  and  Rubi- 
cam. . .  A  program  of  newspaper, 
radio  and  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  launched  by  the 
Interstate  Finance  Corp., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  which  has  loan 
offices  in  Southern  Indiana, 
Southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
Newly-appointed  agency  for  the 
firm  is  Burton  Browne,  Chicago. 

.  .  .  Morcan-Jones.  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  sales  organization  re¬ 
cently  established  by  a  combine 


of  North  Carolina  textile  home 
furnishing  manufacturers,  con¬ 
templates  an  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion 
program  for  textile  home  fur¬ 
nishings  in  bedroom  and  kitchen 
ensembles.  Mostly  magazines, 
but  with  newspaper  advertising 
support.  Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  is  the 
agency.  .  .  .California  Apparel 
Creators,  which  has  set  out  to 
develop  a  preference  for  Cali¬ 
fornia-made  clothes  among  both 
men  and  women,  is  scheduling 
its  first  united  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  drive,  via  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Los  Angeles.  Mostly  in 
magazines  “for  a  while”  but  pos¬ 
sibly  some  metropolitan  papers, 
the  agency  states  .  .  .E.  R.  Squibb 
&  Sons  new  campaign  which 
promotes  in  the  same  ads  both 
Squibb  angle  toothbrushes  and 
Squibb  dental  cream  is  running 
in  magazines  plus  the  First 
Three  Markets  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  Group  (New  York  News, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.)  The  ads  are  full  pages 
and  half-pages  in  black  and 
white  and  will  appear  about 
twice  a  month  throughout  ’47. 
Agency  is  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborne,  New  York. 

■ 

O'Dell  Dean  Dies; 
Newspaper  Artist 

Dayton,  O. — O’Dell  Dean,  56, 
one  of  Ohio’s  most  prominent 
newspaper  artists  and  former 
head  of  the  art  department  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  News,  died 
Dec.  22  here. 

Dean  had  been  art  director 
for  the  Daily  News  for  over  26 
years,  but  five  years  ago,  he 
changed  over  to  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  assuming  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  During  the  war.  Dean  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper 
work  due  to  iU  health. 

■ 

Boys  to  Get  Suits 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Circulatioi. 
managers  of  the  Detroit  News, 
Times  and  Free  Press  have 
chosen  100  of  the  most  needy 
and  deserving  carrier  boys  to 
receive  suits  of  clothes  as  gifts 
from  the  Detroit  Newsboys  As¬ 
sociation.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  a  tradition  established  over 
50  years  ago  in  Detroit.  Through 
a  proviso  in  the  will  of  Gen. 
Russell  A.  Alger,  Detroit  mil¬ 
lionaire,  a  trust  fund  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  finance  the  project. 


Always 

Dependable! 

These 

Blue  Streak 
Linotypes 

UnatMpe  Hyrv»on  Cowd cm#d 


V 


November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


<C«mptlrd  By  Media  Beeorde.  Ine.) 


1946  1945 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journa)-e.  1,432,496  1,282.543 

{Beacon  Journal-S  397,509  366,400 

Grand  Total....  1,830,005  1,648.943 

ALBANY',  N.  Y. 

Knickbockr  News-e  1,024,072  856,776 

Times  Union-m..  781,190  679,280 

"Timet  Union  S..  436,054  346,327 

Grand  Total _  2,241,316  1,882,383 

ALBVQURRQLii:.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  338,766  351.691 

Tribune-e  .  319,976  382,170 

Journals  .  98.334  83.489 


Grand  Total. _  757.076 

ATLANTA.  T.A. 
Constitution-m  . . .  910,000 

Joum.'tl-e .  1,181,442 

"Constitution-S  . .  528.855 

tJoumal-S  .  549.828 

Grand  Total _  3.170,125 

R.\I,TIMOKK.  Ml). 

News-Post-e  .  1,318,169 

Sun-m  .  1,098,323 


Dispatch-e  . 

Citizen-e  . 

Ohio  State  Jr.-m 

Dispatch  S  . 

Citizen-S . 

St.Tr-week1y  . 


1946 

COLI  MBl'S.  OHIO 


1,262.865 

677.144 
498,960 

567.144 
254,847 

80.724 


772,081 

1,016,985 

379.932 

451,209 


Grand  Tot-il. . .  .  3.341,684 

IIAI,L^\S.  TKXAS 

Xews-m  .  1,347,454 

Times  Herald  e  . .  1.730,647 

tNews-S  .  600,893 

Times-Herald-S  . .  577.642 

Grand  Tot.'tl..,.  4,256.636 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  1,053,740 

Herald-e  .  1,553,883 

Vews-e  .  1,677,158 

News  S  .  328,856 

Grand  Tot.il....  4,613.637 
DENVER,  rOL. 
Rocky  Mt.  News-m  310.834 

Post-e  .  1,001,891 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S  137,061 


1,248,577 

685,368 

461,696 

444,073 

215,440 

56,529 


1,088,403 

1,407,632 

466,249 

436,122 


660,972 

1.188,126 

1,296,629 

254,597 


Sun-e  . 

1.969,684 

1,382.605 

Post-S  . 

359.319 

".American -S  .... 

478,279 

355.833 

tSun-S  . 

907,947 

574,040 

Grand  Total . . . 

1.8)9,105 

DES  MOINES.  low. 

Grand  Tots'll .... 

5.772.402 

4,234,293 

Rcgister-m  . 

626.369 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Tribune-e  . 

782.706 

Tiraes-c  . 

372,259 

317.530 

tRegister-S  .... 

457,301 

RIRMINGILVM.  ALA. 

Age-Hcrald  m  .... 

834.588 

726,157 

Granil  Tot-d . . . 

1.866.376 

Xewn-c . 

1,335,594 

1,063.629 

DETROIT,  AIICH. 

Post-e  . 

713,705 

658,324 

Free  Press-m  . . . 

909.84,5 

(News  &  Age- 

News-e  . 

1.772.700 

Herald-S  . 

708,136 

574,829 

Times-e  . 

1.037.713 

{Free  Press- S  .. 

336.992 

Grand  Total. . . . 

3.592.023 

3,022,939 

tNews-S  . 

808.845 

BOSTON 

,  A!  ASS. 

"Times-S  . 

450.157 

American*e . . 

493,376 

470.582 

-  - -  - 

Record-m  . 

536,136 

492,324 

Grand  Tot.al . . . 

5,316.252 

Globe-e  . 

1,141,421 

1.167,297 

Dl'UTH,  AIINN. 

Globf-m . 

907.186 

930.34,1 

Herald-e  . 

7.32,154 

Herald-m  . 

1,124.722 

1,198.734 

News-’l'ribune-m  , 

584.8.88 

Trave1er*e . 

1.432.673 

l.(7.1.:  5 

Ncws-Tribune-S  . 

334.411 

Post-m . 

819.011 

86,';. 4  ,4 

— 

"Advertiser-S  .... 

Globe  S  . 

tllerald-S  . 

Post-S  . 


Grand  Total _  8.283.037  8.179.542 

Note:  Globe  Eve.  sold  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  either  morninR  or  Sunday 
Globe.  Traveler  Eve.  sold  onlv  in  com¬ 
bination  with  either  morninu  Herald  or 
Sunday  Herald.  _  Eve.  .Xmerican  sold 
only  in  combination  with  either  morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser. 

BRONX.  N.  Y. 

Home  News-e _  307.427  Not 

Home  News  S -  127.395  .Available 

Grand  Total _  434,822 

BrrFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  915.181  829.127 

News-e  .  1,408.434  1.425.797 

•Courier  Express-S  599.382  470,714 

Grand  Total -  2.922,997  2,725,638 

r  A  MORN.  N,  4. 

Cotn-ier  (See  Note)  1,143.893  1,021.067 
Not*:  The  Courier  evening  and  Post 
morning  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (Courier  evening)  only,  is 
given. 


CEDAR 

RAPIDS,  lA. 

i 

Gaaette-e . 

745.447 

622.108 

■  > 

Gazette-S  . 

202,991 

174,450 

1  ( 

Grand  Total . . . 

948.438 

796,558 

CHICAGO.  II.L. 

Tribnne-m . 

.  2,032.506 

1,585.990 

ii 

Sun-m  . 

879,424 

837.005 

tDaily  News-e  . . 
Herald- American- 

.  1,586,019 

1.246.813 

e  965.274 

788,678 

Times-e  . 

759.811 

556,564 

1 

Tribune-S  . 

.  1.. 345.423 

950.170 

{Sun-S  . 

397.853 

395.402 

"Herald-Am.-S  . . 

437,416 

406.384 

i 

Times-S  . 

222,793 

151,063 

:i 

Grand  Total . . . 

.  8  626.519 

6,918,069 

CIN’CINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  . . . . 

804.612 

868.435 

Post^e  . 

.  1,109.973 

1.038.356 

,1 

( 

Tinies-Star-e  . , . 

.  1.241.926 

1.230.038 

tEnquirer-S  .••• 

7O3.SS0 

662,597 

f 

1 

Grand  Total. .  • 

.  3.860.061 

3,799,426 

CLEYELAN-D,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  . .  1.070.102 

824,560 

NcwS"C  . . 

,  953.892 

687.332 

Press-e  . . 

.  1,544,423 

1,127,164 

"tPlain  Dealer-S. 

764.673 

639,161 

1' 

(jrand  Total. . . , 

.  4,333,090  • 

3.278,217 

Grand  Total _  1.651.453  1,260,326 

EL  r.\SO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  690,707  477.158 

Her.all  Post  e  ...  735.848  502.121 

{Times  S  .  226,215  167,246 

Grand  Total _  1,652,770  1.146,525 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e  579  481  557.349 

Times-e  .  995.259  770,460 

Snn-m  .  343.761 

{Dispatch  Heralds  315.011  2.86,957 

Grand  Total _  2  2.33,512  1.614,766 

EVANSVILLE.  INI). 

Courier-m  .  805.803  772.596 

Press-e .  781.1.38  788.559 

Courier  &  Press  S  251.806  225,356 

Grand  Total _  1.8.38.747  r.786,511 

rr.rNT,  xiii  ii. 

Toumal-e  .  1,361.520  1.115,721 

Joumal-S  .  352,815  236,361 

Grand  Total....  1.714,335  1,352,082 
FORT  WAYNE.  INI). 

Journal  Gazette-m.  668.626  701.642 

News  Sentinel-e..  1.354.565  1.1.89.215 

{Journal  Gazette-S  507.115  397,816 

Grand  Total _  2.530.306  2,288,673 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 
Star-Telegram-m  .  499.27.3  389.54.3 

Star-Telegram-e  ..  898.146  803.788 

Pre*s-e  .  784.928  630.403 

Star-Telegram-S  .  357,642  261,280 

Grand  Total _  2.539.989  2,085,014 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  584.038  598.099 

Bee-S  .  237,572  207.583 

Grand  Total....  821.610  805,682 

GARY,  INI). 

Pott-Tribune-c  ...  1,155,187  1,123,329 

Grand  Total _  1.155.187  1,123.329 

GLENS  FALI41.  N.  Y. 
Post-Start  See  note)  577.997  493.832 

Not*:  Post-Star  morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  evening.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  morning  only, 
is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  967.899  846,968 

Telegraph-e  .  700,148  640,848 

Grand  Total,...  1,668.047  1.487,816 
Not*:  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
(morning). 


Courant-m 
Times-e  . . 
Courant-S 


1946 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


629.817  618.945 

1,195,140  1,330,218 
332,944  349,749 


1946  1945 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

.  1,601,696  1,294,034 

u  .  645.153  586,075 


Grand  Total _  2,157,901  2,298,912 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  .  675,126  618,250 

Newsday-e .  819,299  626,979 

Grand  Total _  1.494.425  1,245,229 

HOBOKEN.  N.  4. 

Jersey  Observer-e  625.596  550.353 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1.380,439  1,434,532 

Post-m  .  935,114  931,868 

Press-e  .  905.520  743,402 

Chronicle-S .  611.899  460,674 

Post-S  .  492,356  359.395 


1,406,193  1,057,38* 

229,644  164.464 


Grand  Total _  4.325,328  3.929.871 

INDI.VNAPOI.IS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1.312.462  1,497.651 

Star  m  .  1,217.363  951.217 

Times-e  .  1,130,763  1,034.266 

{tStar-S  .  612.102  588,449 

Grand  Total _  4.272,690  4,071,538 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m...  954  093  686,865 

Joum.al-e  .  832  077  708.749 

{Times  Union-S..  297.935  267,085 

Grand  Total _  2  084,105  1,662,699 

JERSEY  CITA'.  N.  J. 

"Jersey  Jonrnal-e  664,700  604,170 

JOHNSTOAVN.  P \. 

Tribune  (See note)  1,095,924  948.016 

Note:  Tribune  evening  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  _  Democrat  morning.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  evening  only, 
is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN, 

Journalm  .  662.723  562.331 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  691,413  671.422 

Tourmal-S  .  281.7.36  199.821 

News-Sentinel-S  . .  311.925  260.363 

Grand  Total -  1  947.797  1,693.937 

LAWRENCE,  at  \ss. 

Tribune  (see  note)  704  461  678.943 

Note:  (*)  Tribune  evening  ami  Eagle 
morning  sold  in  combination.  I. inage 

of  one  edition  (evening)  only,  is  given. 
T.OS  ANGELES,  CAI.IF. 

Examiner-m  .  76.3,469  663.270 

Times-m  .  581.671  665,409 

Did  not  publish 

Hcrald-Express-e..  due  to  strike  648.070 

News-d  .  779.651  740.779 

"Ex.aminer-S  ....  499  950  444,165 

tTimes-S  .  420.050  408,420 

Grand  Total _  3.044.791  3.570,113 

LOUISVILLE.  KV. 

Courier  Journal  m  906,042  808.901 

Times-e  .  1,083  234  968.156 

Courier  Joumal-S  523.085  394.242 

Grand  Total -  2.512..361  2.171,299 

I.OWEI.L,  AIASS. 

Sun-e  .  644,029  580,468 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader 

(Sei  note)  _  510,483  585,827 

Note:  Manchester  Union  morning  and 
T..eader  evening  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  morning 
only,  is  .shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commrcl  Appeal-m  886.264  959.955 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  632,194  674,220 

tCommrcl  Appeal-S  447.744  427,571 

Grand  Total _  1,966,202  2,061,746 

MIAMI,  FI,A. 

Herald-m  .  1.935.869  1,035,596 

News-e  .  1,225.657  961.697 

•Herald-S .  741.062  409.816 

News-S  .  328.538  210,383 

Grand  Total....  4.231,126  2,617,492 
MILWAUKEE.  WTS. 

Sentinel-m  .  665.274  612.465 

Joumal-e  .  1,791,523  1,652.026 

".Sentinel-S  .  359.238  298.362 

tJoumal-S  .  733,239  608,749 

Grand  Total _  3.549,274  3,171,602 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  916.820  666,075 

Star  Joumal-e  . . .  1,242,918  850,087 

Times-e  .  612,446  539,929 

+Tribune-S .  651,034  382,034 

Grand  Total....  3,423,218  2,438,125 
MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Bee  e  .  439.096  391,928 


Star-e  . 

Gazette-m  . . 
La  Pressee. 
La  Patrie-e 
Herald-e  . .  • 
Sta.idard-S  . 
I.a  Patrie-S 


Grand  Total _  4,433,538  3,584,364 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  740,732  617,465 

Ster-ra .  752,519  602,553 

Star-S  .  241,716  189,256 

Grand  Total....  1,734.967  1,409,274 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e .  880,730  811,569 

Tennessean-m  . . .  902.224  816,456 

Tennessean-S  ....  471,482  416,776 

Grand  Total _  2.254.436  2,044,801 

NEW.ARK.  N.  J. 

St.ar-Ledger-d  ....  791.631  586,284 

News-e  .  1,614,325  1,511,263 

C.111-S  .  233.106  258,626 

{Star-Ledger-S  ..  265,337  175,233 

News-S  .  101,714 

Grand  Total....  3,006.113  2,531.406 
Note:  Star  Ledger  is  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  effective  November  4,  1946.  Call — 
last  issue  November  17,  1946.  News- 
Sund.ay,  first  issue  November  24,  1946. 

NEAV  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  420.270  413,397 

Register-e  .  977.069  949,390 

Register-S  .  243,019  240,608 

Grand  Total _  1.640,358  1,603,395 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  1,411,139  1,253,351 

Item-e  .  962.721  733,975 

States-c  .  1,008,261  912,858 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S  .  747,788  566,750 


Grand  Total _  4.129,909 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,782.075 

Herald  Tribune-m.  1.206,444 


tNews-m 

.Vlirror-m 


1,743.998 

455.871 


Journal-American-e  1,031  .157 


Pnst-e  . 

Sun-e  . 

World-Telegram-e 
Times- S  . 


748  t.i3 
1,23  3  8  19 
1.168.790 
1.356,964 


tllerald  Tribune-S  1,076  884 

tVews-S  .  897.943 

Mirror  s  .  228.711 

"Journal  Amer.-S  425,961 


1,039,603 

1.038,369 

1,334.836 

444.558 

893,219 

697.686 

1,129.262 

942.697 

756.883 

686,552 

675,013 

211,165 

403,810 


Grand  Total _  13.347,439  10.253,653 

NEW  Y'ORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

E.agle-E  .  793,021  692,119 

Eagle-S  .  229,545  198,896 

Grand  Total _  1,022,566  891,015 

NIAGARA  FALIJl,  N.  Y. 

G.azette-e  .  970,593  876,128 

OAKL/AND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  ..  983.654  630,170 

Tribune-e  .  1,019.218  865.196 

Tribune-S  .  344,682  317,231 

Grand  Total....  2.347,554  1,812,597 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
Oklahoman-m  ...  803.035  642,533 

Times-e  .  909.257  713.082 

Oklahoman-S  ....  431,545  252,960 

Grand  Total _  2,143,8^  1,608,575 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

t  World  Herald-e  .  811,688  686,568 

World-Herald-S  .  392,606  292,532 

Grand  Total ....  1,204,294  979,100 

Note:  t — World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination,  linage  of  one  edition,  evening 
only,  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET.  B.  I. 

Times-e  .  980,683  828,435 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Jourmil-e  .  942,033  875,088 

Star-ra  .  974,239  891,497 

Journal  Star  s  ..  357,330  256,626 

Grand  Total _  2,273.602  2,023,211 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tEvening  Bulletin-e  1,538,157  1,382,765 

Inquirer-m  .  1,354,280  1,267.792 

News-e  .  489,276  452,780 

Record-m  .  1,037.278  870,384 

Inquirer-S  .  733,973  703,696 

{"Reoord-S .  529,470  420,935 


28  Grand  ToUl....  5,682,434  5,098,352 

PUILISHERfor  Jowuarv  4,  1447 


November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


1946 

1945 

PITTSBURGH.  P.4. 

SPost-Gaxette-m  . . 

9'>4.931 

599.830 

Press-e  . 

1.422.808 

1,132,716 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . . 

1,039.076 

763,819 

tPress-S  . 

563.645 

392,893 

•Sun-Tclegraph-S 

579,354 

391.762 

Grand  Total. . . . 

4,569.814 

3,281,020 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-d  . 

853.402 

706.297 

Journal-e  . 

1,147.540 

794,501 

•Oregonian-S 

484.844 

387.162 

tJoumal-S  . 

403,882 

316,189 

Grand  Total. . . . 

2.889.668 

2.204.149 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Herald-e  . 

317,079 

306.229 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 

Bulletin-e  . 

1,156,367 

1.211,042 

Joumal-m  . 

641.539 

708.833 

Joumal-S  . 

384,059 

349,506 

Grand  Total. .  . . 

2.181,965 

2,269.381 

QUINCY,  Yf  ASS. 

Patriot  Ledger- e.. 

736.816 

Strike 

READING  PA. 

Eagle-e  (see  note) 

584,516 

(•) 

Eagle-S  . 

46,245 

Grand  Total .... 

630.761 

(•)  No  advertising  because 

of  strike. 

Not*:  Eagle  evening  and  Times  morn- 

ing  sold  in  combination,  linage  of  one 

edition,  Eagle  evening  only,  is 

given. 

RICHYION’D.  Y’A. 

News  Leader*e... 

1.152.729 

1.060.072 

Times  Dispatch-m 

860.530 

743.411 

Times  Dispatch-S 

433,359 

375,505 

Grand  Total. . .  . 

2.446.618 

2,178,988 

ROrHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chron- 

icie-m  . 

309.643 

1.141.076 

Times  Union-e... 

358.253 

1.208,920 

Democr.1t  &  Chron- 

icIe-S  . 

47.511 

458,250 

Grand  Total .... 

715.407 

2,808.246 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Repub- 

1ic-e  . 

1,063.404 

849.923 

Star-m  . 

725.246 

623.569 

Star-S  . 

320,345 

216,359 

Grand  Total .... 

2.108.995 

1.689,851 

SACR-YMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

417.608 

267.530 

Bee-e  . 

977.923 

967.253 

Union-S  . 

183,117 

162.733 

Grind  Total. . . . 

1.578.648 

1,397,516 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-D  'mocrat-m 

724,955 

710.666 

Posf-Dispatch-e  . . 

1,404.696 

1,312.755 

Star-Times-e  .... 

993  968 

864.306 

+GIohe-Democrat-S 

447.689 

370.814 

Post-Dispatch-S  . . 

734.226 

666.202 

Grand  Total.... 

4,305,534 

3,924,743 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m.. 

968.463 

586.365 

Distxitch-e  . 

1.172.771 

805.431 

{Pioneer  Press-S. 

623,197 

330,763 

Grand  Total. . . . 

2.764,431 

1,722,559 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX 

Express-ra  . 

803.589 

855.234 

Vews-e  . 

1,008.942 

1,167.156 

Light-e  . 

1.057.921 

914.921 

Exnress-S  . 

360.364 

449.907 

•Light-S  . 

420,313 

428.528 

Grand  Total. . . . 

3,651.129 

3,815,746 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union -m  . 

1,048  383 

918,594 

Journal-e  . 

837.768 

722.743 

Tribune-Sun-e  ... 

1,373.210 

1,192.795 

Union-S  . 

474.751 

359,831 

Grand  Total .... 

3.734,112 

3,193,963 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

816,915 

629.932 

Examiner-m  . 

1,056.712 

758.983 

Call-Bulletin-e  . . . 

796.995 

718,975 

Nrws-c  . 

846.749 

657.830 

fChronicIe-S  .... 

387.440 

303.619 

•Examincr-S  .... 

546.644 

423,548 

Grand  Total .... 

4.451.455 

3,492,887 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y 

Garette-m  . 

785.870 

901.699 

Union  Star-c  .... 

885.280 

808,704 

Grand  Total .... 

1.671,150 

1,710,403 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

651,728 

626.430 

Times-*  . 

958.533 

837.350 

Scrantonian-S  . . . 

283.473 

219,353 

Graml  Total. . . . 

1.893,734 

1,683,133 

Stare  . 

Times-e  _ 

*Post-Intelli- 
gencer-S  . . 
Times-S  ... 


1946 

1945 

1946 

1945 

YVYSH. 

YVH  IIITA, 

KANSAS 

834.661 

391.271 

Beacon-e  . 

904,089 

859,068 

506.940 

309,400 

Kagle-m . 

752.472 

633.461 

,300,345 

620.115 

Eagle-e  . 

795.989 

683.093 

Beacon-S  . 

388.664 

351.449 

461.894 

273,676 

§Eigle-S  . 

279,125 

247,572 

4.13,970  279.810 


Grand  Total _  3,537.810  1.874.272 

Siorx  CITY.  IOWA 
Journal  -  Tribime-e  681.112  .100.841 

.Tournal-S  .  27.5.206  194.634 


Grand  Total -  956.318  755.475 

SOI’TH  HKNIt.  INI). 

Trihune-e  .  1.050.111  890.420 

Trihune-S  .  255.535  264.445 

Grand  Total -  1.305.646  1.154.865 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Rcvicw-m  .  614  79(.  476.586 

riironicle-r  .  915.744  743.262 

tSnokpBtnan- 

Review-S  .  489,747 


Grand  Total _  3,120,339  2,776,643 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegranim  .  924,321  784,765 

Gazette  &  Post-e. .  995.410  853.294 

Telegram  S .  369,889  311,356 

Grand  Total _  2,289,620  1,949,415 

YOrXOSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator 
Telegram-e 
5  Vindicator 
Telegram-S 

Grand  Tot.al _  1,521,508  1.343,269 

FIOt'RES  SUPPLIED  BY  PI  Hi.ISHERS 
NEW  BEDFORD.  M.\SS. 


1,090,876  995.552 

430,632  347,717 


Grand  Tot.al _  2.020,287 

SYRACUSE.  N. 
Herald  Joiirnal  e. .  1,572  709 

Post  Standard-m. . 

*5IIeraId 
American-S  . . . 

Past  Sit.andard-S . . 


710,300 


546.439 

315.400 


Grand  Total. 


3,144.848 
TACOMA,  YVYSH. 

News-Trihmie-e  ..  951.300 

Times-e  .  651.094 

News-Trit)iine-S  . .  257.0,54 

Grand  Total _  1.860.048 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Tlines-m  .  598  273 

RIade-e  .  1.281  782 

■STimes-S  .  449.247 

G ran,!  Total _  2  3 ">9.. 102  1,877,718 

TORONTO,  C'NYDA 
Globe  X-  M.ail-m..  9  57  595  975  948 

Telegram  e  .  1.448.010  1.241,662 

St,ar-e  .  1.651  174  1.320  678 

Sfar-weeklv  .  164.512  127  314 


_ _ 

Standard-Times-e. 

693,434 

6.^4.942 

1.566,881 

Standard-Times-S. 

127,008 

92.890 

1.306.988 

Grand  Total .... 

820,442 

727,832 

653.322 

KANS.YS 

CITY’.  YIO. 

Times-m  . 

843.161 

751,843 

250.991 

Star-e  . 

936,072 

795.030 

Star-S  . 

564,933 

478.122 

2.660,730 

Grand  Total. . . . 

2,344,186 

1.024,995 

871.301 

SUPERIOR.  YVIS. 

582.333 

Telegram  e  . 

515,046 

452,172 

238.731 

MEMORANDUM 

OF  AlIVERTISINfi 

1.692.585 

IN  A.YIKRICAN 

WEEKLY, 

COMIC 

WEEKLY,  “THIS 

YVEEK”  A 

PARADE 

366.32,8 
1.152  481 
358.909 


Grand  Tot.al _  4.201.291  3,615.5.52 

TRENTON.  N.  4. 

Fvening  Times-e..  793.444  767,83.8 

Times- 

Advertiser-S  ..  135.470  121.154 


Grand  Total _  928.914  888.992 

TROY,  N.  Y'. 

Record  (s«e  note!  939.3,30  765.076 

Note:  Record  morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times-Rooord  evening. 

T.inage  of  one  edition.  Record  morning 
only,  is  given. 

TI’LSA,  OKI, \. 

Tribiine-e  .  85,3  40,8  735,827 

World-m  .  832.953  662.904 

World-S  .  328.687  2.54.105 


Grand  Total _  2.015  048  1.652.836 

I’NION  CITY’.  N.  4. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  673,196  556.824 

WASHINGTON.  D.  U. 


Times -Her. ald-d 

News-e  . 

Post-m  . 

Star-e  . 

•Times-Herald-S. . 

JPost  S  . 

tStar-S  . 


1.339.363 
940.287 
1.521  952 
1.99.3  160 
445.813 
521. .347 
668.549 


1.195.824 
722  777 
1.231.811 
1.649.210 
357.544 
400  335 
532.736 


Grand  Total _  7.430.471  6.090.237 

WATERBl'RY’  CONN. 
Reptiblican-m  ....  773  002  696  75’ 

Democr.at-e  .  352.505  ,355  955 

Ameriean-e  .  917  069  818  262 

Repuhlican-S  ....  219.665  160.960 


Grand  Total _  2,262.241 

WFilTCHF-STER  COUNTY 
GROUP 


Mamaroneck 

Times-e  . 

Mt.  Vernon 

Argus-e . 

New  Rochelle 
Standard  _  Star-e 
Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

Port  Cheater  Item-e 
Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman-e  . . . 
White  Plains 
Dispatch-e 
Peekskill  SUr-e  . . 


322.874 

663,684 

882,512 

297.160 

606.960 

317,136 


2.031,929 

MACY 

238,532 

571.600 

691.478 

236.924 

442.664 

263,905 


623,448  517,626 


869.488 

355,143 


676,549 

340,523 


NOYEYIRER.  1 9 1C. 

•“AMKRICAN  WEKKI.Y”  T.in.age 

80.933  lines  and  “COMIC  WF.EKLY” 
Linage  31,472  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers; 
.Albany  Times  Union,  .Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  .American.  Boston  .Ail- 
vertiser.  Chicago  Herald- -American,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New 
York  Jotirn.al-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
ller.ald-.American,  Washington  Times- 
Ilerald 

♦“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

80.933  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Miami 
Herahl  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•“.AMERICAN'  WEEKLY”  Linage 

87.733  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linag-'  31,472  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•“.AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

87.733  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Lin.age  47.913  lines 

is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers;  .Atl.anta  .Toumal.  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald.  Cincinnati  En- 
Huirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Dallas 
■^ews,  Des  Moines  Register.  Detroit 
News,  Indianapolis  Star.  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  Milwaukee  .Tournal.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Pittsburgh  Press. 
St.  Louis  GIoIh-  Demm-r.at,  Washington 
Star. 

t“THTS  WEEK”  Linage  8.072  lines 
in  the  Rochester  Democrat  8-  Chronicle. 

t“'rHIS  WEEK”  Linage  49,343  lines 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Portland 
loiirnal.  Sin  Franei.sco  Chronicle  and 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

f'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  64.396  lines 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

t”THTS  WEEK”  Linage  47,913  lines 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

VPARADE”  Linage  18.163  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  El  Paso  Times.  Erie 
Dispatch  Herald.  Fort  Wavne  .Journal 
Gazette,  Indianapolis  Star.  Toledo  Times. 
Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 

V'PARADE"  Linage  22  271  lines  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

S“PARADE”  Linage  18.115  lines  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

!“PARADE”  Linage  18,105  lines  in 
the  Newark  Star  1-edger,  Philadelphia 
Record.  Syracuse  Herahl  American  and 
Wa.shington  Post. 

5“PARADE”  Linage  18.105  lines  in 
the  Denver  Rodey  Mountain  News  and 
Jacksonville  Times  Union. 

J“PARAI>E”  Linage  18,163  lines  in 
the  WHehita  Eagle. 

tSPLlT-"TTJ  Linage  —  New  York 
News  fmi  .273,332;  (S>  172.685. 
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Host  to  Carriers 

The  Beloit  (Wis. )  Daily  News 
was  host  to  more  than  100  car¬ 
riers  at  a  Christmas  party  at 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  with  Winfield 
Scott,  circulation  manager,  in 
charge.  A  circus  highlighted 
the  entertainment  program 
which  was  replete  with  refresh¬ 
ments,  movies,  and  exchange  of 
gifts. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  limes — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  fhem  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


C.YPABLE  H.ANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghampton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

tk  ★  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 


Pnblicatiou  For  Salo 


DAILY  in  Midwest.  $225,000.  Approx¬ 
imately  12%  profit.  No  chains.  Box 
6238,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Pnbl  icetioni — Wanted _ 


FINANCIALLY  responsible  publisher 
desires  additional  daily  newspaper. 
Can  handle  any  siie  property.  All 
cash  or  terms.  Repliee  held  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Box  6237.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  48-PAGE  PRESS 

Clean,  compact,  mechanically  sound. 
22%’’  cut-off,  A.C.  220  volt,  3  phase, 
60  cycle  electrical  equipment.  Can 
be  inspected  printing  a  small  success¬ 
ful  Illinois  daily.  Being  replaced  by 
new  Duplex  color  units. 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  INC. 
220  8.  Jefferson 
Chicago  6. 


48-PAaE  HOE  SEXTUPLE  with 
double  high-speed  Folder;  Hoe  Met 
Roller:  3-toB  Metal  Furnace;  Wesol 
Monorail  Trimmer;  Hoe  8-column 
Flat  Caating  Bon;  NEW  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  NEW  44" 
National  Automatic  Power  Paoer  Cut¬ 
ters  for  prompt  delivery,  'Aos.  w. 
Hall  Co..  120  West  42n4  St.,  New 
York  18. 
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MeciMiiical  Equipacnt  Wanted 


8  Steel  Top  Newspaper  TURTLKS,  WANTED — Delivery  at  once  or  any 
24^4"  jc  88^4’'  single  casters,  each  time  during  1947,  a  sixteen-page  Du- 
$86.50.  Dodsen  Printers  Supply  Co,  plex  two  to  one  press  and  stereotype 
691  W.  Whitehall  St.,  &  W.,  Atlanta,  equipment.  Must  be  in  good  condi- 
6a.  tion.  Daily  American  Republic,  Poplar 

Bluff,  Missouru _ 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St..  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  IMMEDIATELY 

,  ,  AVAILABLE 

i  '  DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

>  '  One  (1)  pair  twinned  li-page 

DUPLEX  DNITUBULARS.  Oaa 
I  equipped  with  4  DOUBLE  RE- 

I  VERSIBLB  COLOR  OTUNDER3 

te  prodaee  Sunday  sapplaments  or 
eomies  and  )d  pace  folders. 
The  second,  dae  DOUBLE  RE- 
;  \  TBBSIBLE  09LOR  CYLINDER 

■  I  and  page  folder. 

Poll  antoaatie  S-phase  $0-«ysla 
A.O.  eleetriaal  aqaipmants.  eaa- 
trollers  arranged  to  ran  presses 
together  er  separately. 

Proasas  are  lateal  typo,  appraxl- 
,  asatoly  S  years  ^d. 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON 

I  4M  Pearl  Street,  New  Fork  T.  N.  T. 
}  worth  8-18T$-T 


We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
Immediate  shipoirnt  earlosda  of  Oan- 
■  adian  Newsprint  Jumbo  Rolls  15  Inah, 
I  10  inch.  21  inch  and  24x30  sheets. 
Wire  or  phone  your  requirements.  Al¬ 
fred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
-  Phone  Hannover  2-0105. 


.  04-PAOE  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 
Roller  bearings,  quick  plate  lockup, 
highspeed  folders.  Stereotype  eqiiip- 
•  ment.  22%  sheet  cutoff.  Immediate 
I  delivery.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  17 
^  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

I  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bsr  Model — D.C.  equipment 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Compl.  Stereo — 2114 — in-  cnt-off  A.C. 

32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
CompL  Stereo — 21% — In.  cnt-off  A.C. 
AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
32  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width — 4  Deck — color  press 
22  %  in.  cnt-off — Stereo — ^DC 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo — 22%  in.  ent-off — DC 
OOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  decks,  22%  in.  cnt-off — AO  equip. 

OOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  Units,  22%  in.  cnt-off,  AC  equip. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


WOOD  8-TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  Caster  A  Pomp — DC  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  K.  Y. 


Maekanicnl  Eqdpmsat  Wanted 

HEAVY  duty  mat  shears,  bench  type 
or  cutting  edges  to  be  attached  to 
bench.  Daily  Chronicle,  Centralis, 
Washington. _ 

IDEAL  MATRICES — 10,  14,  18  point. 
Ludlow  Matrices,  Condensed  Gothic 
and  Bodoni,  18  to  48  points.  John 
Griffiths  Co.,  Inc-  17  £.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

INTERTYPE  three  or  four  magazine. 
With  or  without  quadder.  With  or 
without  Mohr  saw.  Box  6235,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED:  CURVED  CASTING  BOX, 
Shaver  and  Tail  Cutter,  23  9/16"  sheet 
cut.  Box  6236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Iqtertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Penasylvania. 


newspaper  Press  fnginseta 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Bose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper — Serrices 


THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL  Islands  of 
Jersey,  Onernsey,  Alderney  and  Sark 
are  always  in  the  world's  news.  Let 
me  keep  you  posted.  Basil  C.  de 
Guerin,  lie  Friqnet,  Bt.  Martins, 
Guernsey,  C.  I.  Engisnd.  _ 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

The  PAP  Want  Ad  Service 
comes  to  you  with  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  guarantee  that  it  makes 
you  money  —  or  it  doesn't  cost 
yon  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Profit- 
to-You-or-No-Pay-Plan. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 

Publishers,  The  Want  Ad  Service 
that  Makes  Yon  More  Money 


_ Featares  For  Sala 

AVIATION  (COLUMN 
High  reader  interest.  8  times  weekly. 
Low  as  $1.  Write  for  samples.  Bex 
6180.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NOVEL,  NEW  and  different  daily 

comic  strip.  Write  or  wire:  S.  Weiss, 
3417  E.  147th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


LABOR'S  SIDE 
Something  new  I  From  Washington! 
Smash-hit  colunmn  that  frankly  fa¬ 
vors  labor.  Here's  your  chance  to 
balance  columns  that  lean  other  way. 
Hottest  new  feature  in  years.  3  times 
weekly.  Act  at  once  I  Box  6270, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 
For  Proofs  Write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2433,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


Bnsinets  Opportnaities 

For  sale,  chain  of  six  weekly  met¬ 
ropolitan  neighborhood  papers  pub¬ 
lished  from  large  central  plant;  month¬ 
ly  gross  now  more  than  $32,000  and 
net  before  U.  S.  taxes.  $8,200.  Should 
do  $400,000  this  year  with  $100,000 
net.  Price  $200,000  cash.  J.  R.  Gab- 
bert.  Box  512,  Riverside.  Calif. 

WANTED  $30,000  and  active  or  si¬ 
lent  partner  to  start  2nd  newspaper 
in  rich  southeastern  market.  Field 
ripe.  Newspaperman,  12  years  on 
scene,  has  economical  plan  for  organi¬ 
sation.  Details  confidential.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6255,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Help  WiMii  A^rgrlidif _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER. 
Man  or  woman.  Aggressive  monthly 
aviation  newspaper  in  St.  Louis. 
Lorge  eirenlation.  mnch  loader  inter¬ 
est.  State  qnaliSeations,  salary  do- 
.  sired.  Bag  6228,  Editor  A  PubUsher. 


Help  Wanted — Advertiting 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6M/ 
ABC  circulation  daily  in  IIM  Mid¬ 
west  city.  Prefer  middle  aged  man 
with  good  record  who  wants  to  move 
up  from  smaller  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly.  or  top  salesman  from  larger  field 
wishing  manager  experience.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  job  samplers,  but  men  with 
records  of  continued  employment. 
Good  opportunity  for  progress  in  or¬ 
ganization  as  5  other  papers  included 
in  group.  Tell  all  first  letter  as  posi- 
I  tion  must  be  filled  February  1.  Box 

6259.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ABVER'nsiNG  DISPLAY  SALES- 
I  MAN  by  fast  growing  exclusive  daily 
newspaper  in  south  Texas.  Job  is 
permanent  for  a  producer.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  splendid  opportunity.  Write 
giving  experience,  references  and  en¬ 
closing  photo  if  possible.  K.  G.  Pad¬ 
dock.  'The  Laredo  Times,  Laredo, 
Texas. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  young 
man,  well  educated,  thoroughly  ma¬ 
ture.  with  some  advertising  experi¬ 
ence,  or  with  needed  qualifications  to 
become  top-notch,  two-fisted  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  sales  representative, 
for  Resort  Department  in  Metropolitan 
area.  Permanent  opening.  Write 
fully.  Box  6242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  own  layouts  for  two-man  advertis¬ 
ing  department  on  paper  in  7,000  cir¬ 
culation  bracket  in  town  of  15,000 
southeastern  section  of  United  States. 
Man  with  aouthem  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  history  of  experience, 
references,  housing  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  applying.  Position  per¬ 
manent  with  excellent  chances  for 
advancement  for  right  man.  Box  6268. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  for  yonng 
man  or  woman,  journalism  graduate 
preferred,  who  wants  to  apply  energy 
to  the  advertising  field.  What  you 
don't  know  about  ad  selling  and  writ¬ 
ing  we  will  teach  you. 

This  North  Carolina  ABC  weekly 
offers  good  pay  plus  solid  all  ronnd 
experience.  Box  6252,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTTSINO 
SALESMAN  capable  of  preparing  and 
writing  eonnd  retail  adverticing  and 
aesict  the  retailer  in  organising  hit 
sales  plane.  A  good  opportunity  ex- 
iete  in  an  Ohio  city  of  60,000  with 
■alary  rommenenrste  with  ability.  Box 
6107,  Editor  A  Pnblieber. 

IA)CAL  DISPLAY  POSITION  OPEN 
for  capable  young  man.  Good  copy 
layont  and  sales  ability  required.  Pay 
dependent  npon  individual.  Present 
man  earning  $350.  Also  second  posi¬ 
tion  for  yonng  man  who  wants  to  learn 
newspaper  advertising.  Generous  pay 
for  beginner.  Unopposed  daily  on 
beautiful  Oregon  coast.  Wire  Alan 
Torhet,  general  manager,  Coos  Bay 
Times,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  Following 
with  detailed  letter  references  and 
picture. 


2  Grand  Opportunities 
WANTED 
1  National  Manager 
1  Local  Salesman 

'Theae  placet  art  open  on  ooa  af  the 
best  morning-evening  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  eombinatloni  In  the  erantry. 
Over  60,000  circulation  in  one  of  the 
moit  pleseent  eommnnitiee  In  the  mld- 
conth.  Yonng  men,  preferably  with 
experience  on  onr  kind  of  property. 
The  honeing  iltnatlon  It  the  tame  here 
ei  in  most  placet  ao  we  would  like 
to  get  men  who  are  either  lingle  or 
heve  no  objection  to  living  away  from 
their  famillei  until  honeing  It  avail¬ 
able. 

Thera  la  a  minimum  of  travallng  In 
the  netional  Job  end  a  minimum  of 
"over  tha  ehonlder”  aapervleton  In 
both  Jobe.  If  yon  are  prodneiag  where 
yon  are  and  getting  along  with  tha 
people  aronnd  yon  and  would  lika  to 
make  a  ehanga  te  a  titnation  with 
annaoal  earning  imselbllltiaa,  wa  wanld 
Ilka  tr  have  yon  write  all  about  your- 
aalf  to  Box  9162,  MItor  A  Publlahar. 


Help  Wanted — Advertising 


CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MAN  for 
combination  in  southern  city  of  T5,- 
OOO.  Prefer  tingle  or  married  man 
without  children  account  of  honeing 
situation.  Give  complete  inforinatiaa 
in  flrtt  letter.  Apply  Box  0189,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  manager  lor  progreaslve  dally 
in  Uentral  Montana.  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  over  department  with 
one  aeiittant.  Good  on  promolioni, 
layouts,  etc.  Right  man  will  be  made 
Duainess  manager.  Salary  open. 
George  Bennitt,  Lewittown  Damoerat- 
Newt,  Lewiftown,  Moniana. 


Help  Wanted — ArtUto 


i  WANTED 

fCOMMERCIAL 

ARTISTS 

Leading  mid-South  medical 
manufacturer  requiree  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  commer¬ 
cial  artiste.  Must  have  at 
leaat  five  years'  practiral  ex¬ 
perience  in  art  department  of 
sdvertiter,  agency,  or  one  of 
the  big  label  coinpaniee.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  lettering  men  are 
needed,  two  or  more  illiiatra- 
tore  and  retonrhers.  one  or 
more  flgnro  and  layont  meu. 
Write  fully.  Paul  Nbilling, 
Art  Director,  Ploagh,  Ine., 
Memphis  1,  Tenneesee. 


Help  Wanted — Cartoonist 


Wanted 

EXPERIENCED 

ASSISTANT 

TO  NEW  YORK  CARTOONIST 

MUST  BE  GOOD  COMIC  STRIP 
DRAFTSMAN  AND  RESIDENT 
OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

WRITE 

Box  6234,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circulation 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  with 
proven  ability  in  training  and  han¬ 
dling  men.  Must  be  good  boy  promo¬ 
tion  man  with  exceptional  circulation 
increase  record.  Salary  $70.00  a 
week,  car  allowance  $15.00  a  week, 
pins  generous  increase  bonus.  Splen¬ 
did  future  for  right  man.  Furnish 
all  details.  Box  6262,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 

Help  Wuuted — Editorial 

ALL  AROUND  DESKMAN  and  re¬ 
porter  to  aisitt  newt  editor,  occasion¬ 
ally  take  charge,  on  progressive  daily 
in  city  of  20.000.  Background  of 
small  elty  experience  essential.  Write 
in  detail,  eaelose  photo.  Box  6213, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

MANAGING  Editor,  no  edits,  sports, 
society  copy:  handle  U.  P.  wire,  city 
desk  direction,  staff  of  four  reporters. 
Just  had  our  own  Chriatmag  party 
with  6.500  there.  Gave  out  4,000 
toys,  700  bags  food ;  operate  own 
plane,  engraving  plant,  two  photog¬ 
raphers.  A  good  chance  here  for  ad- 
vanrement  to  real  newspaper  men. 
Start  255,  bat  it's  op  to  yon.  Come 
on.  Lynnewood  Celdnn,  publisher, 
Sunday  and  Daily  News,  Beckley, 
West  Virginia. 

NEWSMAN  —  combination  telegraph, 
local  reporting.  College  town  daily 
5,700  circulation.  Opportunity  in 
S-paper  group.  Give  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired,  referenret.  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Mercury-Ohroniule. 
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I  Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

I  JOBS  OPKX  FOR  TWO  RKPOHTER8 
on  iiRirnooii  daily.  5  day,  40  hour 
week,  5  ycara’  cxperieiu-e,  $dO.OO. 

Box  6245,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

SPORTS  —  reporter-editor:  includes 
other  reporting;  camera  ability  help- 
consider  OI  trainee.  News-Times, 

Neenah,  Wig. _ 

BEPURTER  well  grounded  in  English, 
ability  to  write  in  interesting  style, 
willing  to  learn  special  field.  Weekly 
publication.  Pay  $75  week.  Send 
photo,  samples  of  your  news  stories, 
experience,  personal  details  to  Box 
8216.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED,  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR, 
town  15,000,  no  reporting.  Competent, 
DO  beginners.  Star  Herald,  Scotts- 
blnff.  Nebraska. 


Halp  Waatad — Macfcanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  want  a  cost  minded  and  aggres- 
lire  composing  room  executive.  45 
man  shop,  27  linos  and  intertypes.  Es¬ 
tablished  midwest  daily.  Write  fully 
and  in  confidence.  Box  6271,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

floor  men  AND  OPERATORS  for 
•lx  day  morning  daily.  Onion  shnp. 
Paid  vacations,  sick  neneflta.  Apply 
Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottatown,  Pa. 
lifACHINIST  WANTED— Modern  12- 
machine  plant  needs  first  class  ma¬ 
chinist.  One  who  knows  both  Inter- 
types  and  Linotypes,  quadders,  mixers, 
taws.  etc.  Plant  located  Southwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Write  Box  6256, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

THE  TRIBUNE  at  Pocatello.  Idaho, 
has  steady  job  for  experienced  duplex 
pressman  to  work  romhination  press 
aad  stereo,  onion.  $1.40  per  koor,  40 
koora.  OoDtset  R.  R.  Beers,  bosiaese 

manager.  Tribune  Journal  Co. _ 

WANTED— COMPETENT  AND  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  newapaper  Shop  Bapor- 
iatendent  who  onderstands  all  phases 
ef  small  shop  operstloo,  can  handle 
■ako-np  of  40-50  pages  weekly,  aad 
•asome  fall  responsibility  In  eompoa- 
<*g  room.  Mtmem  plant  in  6,000 
eenmnnity.  Will  arrange  honeing. 
Olve  complete  information  first  letter. 
Write  P.  D.  Belknap,  Bna.  Mgr.,  Ver¬ 
mont  Newapaper  Oorp.,  Bellows  Falla, 

▼L _ 

WANTED,  MAINTENANCE  ME¬ 
CHANIC  for  8  machine,  16-pago  tubu¬ 
lar  plant  in  California.  $75.00  week. 
Box  6250.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
WANTED  1ST  CLASS  ELECT^O- 
TTPER  FINISHER.  Steady  day  situa¬ 
tion,  wages  $70.00  per  week,  37  H 
hour  week,  7J^  hr.  day.  _6  paid  holi¬ 
days,  7  days  vacation  with  pay,  hos¬ 
pital  and  life  insurance  all  covered  in 
contract.  Contact  J.  O’Brien.  Central 
Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


Help  Wanted — Salesmen 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  7nleMneii  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Part  time  to  aupple- 
:  ment  present  income.  New  Yorker 
'  type  publication.  Box  6257,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 
for  experienced  time-aalesnian  now 
open  at  Radio  Station  WINX,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Write  L.  C.  Sweatt,  full 
details. 


Literary  Agemcy  Serricn 

XEWSl^PKRMEN“8~ACTEN"(W.“Arti- 
eles,  books,  fiction,  plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  E.  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  16. 


Silnatioaa  Wanted — Adminiatratiya 

Nuts  About  Newspapers 

There  will  be  available  in  1947  a 
yonng  man  (34)  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  dept.  Loves  the  work. 

If  you  need  a  general  manager, 
bnsinss  manager,  or  publisher'e  aseis- 
tsnt  for  medium  sixe  daily,  write  in 
I'onfldenco  for  qualificatione  and  ref¬ 
erences.  If  you  want  him  and  he 
likes  yon  he’ll  find  out  first  what  you 
want  done — then  do  it.  Likes  com- 
Mtitive  situations.  Has  all  the  merit 
badges:  Beautiful  wife,  vet,  college, 
dvic,  friends,  etc.  Salary  $8,880. 
Write  Box  6272,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


IIITOR  A  PUILISHER 


Situation*  Wanted — AdministratiTn 

BUSINESS  MANAGFJl — or  complete 
management  of  daily  can  be  arranged 
between  publisher  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  20  years’  productive  rec¬ 
ord.  This  man  Is  ALL  any  publisher 
would  seek  to  take-over  part  or  all 
management  duties  in  connection  with 
shouldering  heavy  load  of  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Morning  or  evening  field — com¬ 
petitive  or  unopposed — small,  medium 
or  city  of  100,000  population  or  more. 
West  or  Southwest  preferred.  Full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  plus  all  impor¬ 
tant  personal  direction.  References 
merit  investigation.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  without  obligation  or  cost.  Write 
Box  6244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situatious  Waattd — Advertisiug 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 17  years 
newspaper  experience  dailies,  10.000 
to  40,000.  Excellent  record  of  accom¬ 
plishments  with  references  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  claims.  Can  show  consistent 
linage  increases  against  odds.  An  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  knows  how  to  handle 
staiT  and  accounts.  Box  6264,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with 
proven  ability  in  directing  personnel, 
organising  department  detail.  Cap¬ 
able  on  selling,  copy  and  layout.  Pro¬ 
motion  minded.  Cost  conscious.  Age 
35,  family,  university  graduate.  Pres¬ 
ent  employment  industrial  advertising. 
Commissioned  officer  during  war.  10 
years  experience  on  small  dailies,  four 
as  advertising  manager.  Desire  offer 
from  Midwest  daily  of  7,000  to  15.000 
circulation.  Box  6243,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

Available 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

25  years  experience, 
excellent  record,  now 
employed  by  syndicate 
is  interested  in 
making  change. 

Qualified  as; 

Business  Manager  or 
Advertising  Director 

Interested  only  in  a 
salary  pins  bonus 
arrangement. 

-All  inquiries  must  be 
confidential.  Write 
6254.  Editor  A- 

_ Publisher. _ 

WANTED,  POSITION  on  large  or 
small  daily  by  experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  .salesman.  Age  30,  married, 
veteran.  Write  Box  6247,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitutioBs  Wanted — Artist 


ROTOGRAVURE  ART  I.ST  first  class 
layout,  retouch,  lettering  and  finished 
art.  Box  6271,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitnntieM  Wnntnd— CiraJnlioR 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  new  connection.  Class 
AA  executive  with  fourteen  years  of 
diversified  experience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Especially  skilled  in  personnel 
and  administration.  Unexcelled  rec¬ 
ords  in  promotion  of  carrier  and  mail. 
Will  develop  a  loyal  hard  hitting  or¬ 
ganisation  capable  of  prodneing  high 
income  and  perfect  service  to  the 
reader.  Best  of  references.  All  ne¬ 
gotiations  confidential.  Box  6215,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitnatiom  Wanted — Editorial 

ABLE,  YOUNG  EDITOR- 
WRITER 

FOR  ItlG  CITY  OR  FOREIGN  SPOT 
Desk,  rewrite,  makeup 
N.  Y.  paper,  magazine,  radio  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  6260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CAREER  NEWSMAN— 25.  college,  7 
years’  experience  newspapers,  news¬ 
reel.  Now  employed  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  newsreel.  Desires  feature  writer, 
repuriorial  spot.  Consider  also  news- 
desk,  photodes^  interesting  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  New  York  City  vicinity.  Box 

6228,  Mitor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  Assistant,  cnb,  experi¬ 
enced,  prefer  trade  paper,  or  house  or¬ 
gan.  Box  0209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Siiua lions  Wanted — Editorial 


CLEAR,  (30NCISE  writing  and  think¬ 
ing  on  interniitioual  economic  and 
political  questions  are  my  specialty. 
I’m  a  young  (24)  veteran,  with  a 
broad  background  of  trainiug  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  foreign  news  analysis;  In- 
dnstrial  investigator  for  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  Public  Relations  Offi¬ 
cer,  editor,  free-lance  writer.  'To 
revitalize  your  international  news  pre¬ 
sentation,  get  a  man  who  KNOWS 
what  he’s  writing  about.  Send  for 
resume  to  George  Lobbenberg,  677 
West  End  Avenue,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
CONSCIENTIOUS  Objector  to  52-20 
Club.  Experienced  Reporter,  Sports, 
Make-up,  Radio,  Imagination,  Original¬ 
ity,  Personality,  References,  26.  Single. 

Box  6248,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL — General  publication  as¬ 
sistant,  37,  experienced  news  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  publicity,  brochures.  Ex¬ 
pert  proofreader.  Prefer  position  on 
stable  West  Coast  organ  or  mature 
venture.  Box  6246,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITORIAL — reporting,  newspaper  or 
magaiine.  Ex-Navy  Lieut.,  single,  27, 
experienced  news-reporting,  editorisi, 
(lublic  relations,  B.A.  degree.  Job- 
interest.  responsibility,  primary  im¬ 
portance.  Salary — moderate.  Travel 
anywhere.  Box  6263,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher  or  call  RE.  7-2406,  N.  Y.  C. 
EXPERIENCED  news  editor  will  con¬ 
sider  newsdesk,  reportorial,  Pnblic 
Relations,  photography  spot.  Prefer 
East.  Box  6240,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FRANK,  nnaffiliated,  free-lance,  philo¬ 
sophic  (COLUMNIST,  too  square  to  fit 
round  holes,  seeks  EMPLOYER  with 
vision,  who  will  go  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  NEW  UNIQUE  TIDINGS.  Refer- 
eiices.  Box  6267,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
GRADUATE  journalism  student  de¬ 
sires  position  with  trade  or  induatrial 
magazine  beginning  Sept.,  1947.  A.B. 
degree,  age  26,  veteran.  Box  6233, 

Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

HOUSE  Organ  Job  desired  by  writer. 
3  yeara’  experience;  can  handle  speed 
graphic;  tingle,  23.  Box  6258,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR  small  daily.  5 
years  experience,  seeks  Job  news  de¬ 
partment  larger  paper  under  able, 
progressive  ME.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  6279  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

1947  PLASH  I  STAR  REPORTER. 
RADIO  NEWSGAL,  PUBLICITY  ACE 
available  I  10  years’  experience  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York.  Hollywood  and 
Europe.  Chicago  preferred.  Mathilde 
Ernestine,  1405  E.  67  Place,  Chicago. 
Fai.  7867. _ 

NEWS  EDI’TOR,  managing  editor 
small  daily.  Competent,  mature.  Box 
6241,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


20  YEARS  experience.  Newspaper  wo¬ 
man,  40.  has  covered  all  beats,  been 
on  desk,  also  Telegraph  Editor.  Go 
anywhere.  Salary  $55.  Box  0281. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


NEWS  EDI’TOR  small  daily  wants 
more  responsibility,  opportunity  in 
larger  city.  Reporter,  editor  15  rears 

fiapera  np  to  60,000  population  eitist; 
onrnalism  gradnate;  single;  eober; 
available  anytime,  bnt  prefer  three 
monthi’  notice  for  travel.  Box  6218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PLENTY  of  ’’know  how,”  ambition, 
enthnaiasm  and  an  abundance  of  en¬ 
ergy  backed  by  an  outstandingly  sne- 
cpssful  record,  makes  me  the  logical 
man  to  bend  your  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Salary  $100  week  minimum. 
Write  Box  6249,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER  TRAINEE  —  Desires  in¬ 
tensive  ”on  -  the  -  job  -  training”  with 
small  progressive  daily.  Army  experi¬ 
ence.  Single,  reliable,  energetic.  Box 
6275,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER-REWRITE.  Yonng  wo¬ 
man,  3  years’  comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence.  Colnmbia  gradnate.  Ti'avel 
anywhere.  Box  6265,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


REPORTER — Resaaireefal.  anergetie, 
sound  erperiance  metropolitan  daily, 
superior  refarentoa.  Box  0128,  Editor 
A  PnbUabar. _ 


REPORTER  -  RE W  Rl’l’fiL  8  yours* 
genera),  police  and  courta  expananee. 
Graduate  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Mugla,  vatarau,  14,  go  auy- 
.wbara.  Box  0103,  Editor  A  PubUaker. 


Situationa  WauUti — Editorial 

REPORTER.  25,  experience:  Police, 
features,  general;  Copyreading.  Rec¬ 
ord  of  sober,  painstaking  work. 
Relentless  on  accuracy,  names,  initials. 
A.B.  Degree.  Single.  No  tramp,  no 
drinking.  Leighton  R.  (lerhart,  1116 
Louise  Avenue,  Grandview  Heights, 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. _ 

REPORTER — Rewrite.  6  years’  ox^ 
perience  on  medium  sized  dailies  and 
New  York  City  trade  paper.  Head- 
writing  and  makeup.  Seeks  job  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  any  phase.  Available 
February  1,  married,  college,  28.  Box 

6251,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SEEK  daily  editorial  spot  with  a  ft^ 
ture.  Harvard,  Columbia  degreea.  ME 
of  Harvard  Chimton;  reporter  on  Bos¬ 
ton  paper.  Army  overseas  PRO. 
Single.  Box  6221,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SEASONED  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
wants  to  change  present  employment. 
He  wants  to  get  back  to  the  South¬ 
west,  a  territory  he  knows  and  in 
which  be  ia  known. 

This  man  came  np  through  every 
editorial  department — sports,  general, 
copy-desk,  make-up,  telegraph,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  features  and  column. 
He  knows  the  how  and  why  of  all 
mechanical  details  sad  can  ’’talk  the 
language’  ’  of  all  departments.  Also 
fsir-to-middling  with  camera  because 
he  wanted  to  know  how,  and  learned. 

Experience  inelcdea  both  big  and 
small  town  papers  —  more  than  20 
years — althongh  this  man  is  young 
and  brimming  with  ambition  and 
ideas. 

Salary  open — until  he  can  show 
what  he  can  do. 

Box  6276,  Editor  A  Publisher 

SPORTS  desk,  middleweit  daily,  2 
years  also  kolm  for  community 
weekly.  Desires  editorial-reportorial 
work  preferably  L.  A.  bnt  —  23  — 
single.  Sober.  Aggressive — on  the 
ball.  Excellent  references.  Your 
chance  to  start  New  Year  right.  Box 

6261,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  Editor-Deskman.  32. 
college  graduate.  10  years  experience. 
Prefer  Sonth.  Box  6278,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I'sher. 

TO  A  WASHINGTON  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT  who  needs  assistant :  keen,  hard¬ 
working.  27.  college  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism-government.  with  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  position  in  political 
reporting.  Box  6266,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher _ 

’TRADE  DIRECTORY  SPECIALIST 
experienced  writing,  editlug,  produe- 
tlon,  resoarek.  Box  6180,  Editor  A 
Pnbilaber. _ 

VETERAN — Desires  to  break  in  as  re¬ 
porter  on  small  Southern  daily.  Some 
army  experience.  Salary  secondary, 
if  good  training  is  offered.  Single, 
sober,  personable.  Box  6274,  Editor- 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  8  years  pubUcatlM 
New  York,  wertiaae  London  as  eopy- 
writer,  reaesrehsr,  sditor.  Resume, 
terricee,  immediately  available.  Box 

8146.  Editor  A  PublUher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  career  opportunity.  News 
writing,  magaiine,  public  relations. 
Editorisi,  make-np  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  February.  Box  6239,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted — Photograpker 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  10  years  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  including  spot  news 
portrait,  commercial.  Navy  combat 
photographer.  Now  employed  midwest 
daily,  40.000  cirenistion.  Age  30. 
single,  have  own  car  and  eqnipment. 
Box  6277  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Desires  change, 
formally  with  top  News  Syndicate  T 
years,  and  leading  magazine  (3  years) 
— experienced  in  features,  news,  lllns- 
trations.  fashion,  color.  Box  6273, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Reporter  —  4 
years’  experience  N.  Y.  area,  will  do 
all-’round  work.  Suburban  ares.  New 
England  preferred.  $50  start.  Box 
6253,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE  RECEIVED  last  weekend 

an  anonymous  letter  from  a 
Philadelphia  guildsman  who 
calls  himself  an  ‘‘exnewspaper- 
man.”  It  was  written  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Its  theme:  “How  I 
envy  that  little  handful  of  news¬ 
papermen  at  the  office.” 

If  we  knew  who  wrote  that 
letter  we  might  print  it  because 
the  author  gives  the  little-told 
side  of  the  story  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  who  doesn’t 
want  to  strike.  But  since  it  has 
been  our  long  standing  policy 
not  to  print  anonymous  let¬ 
ters  we  refrain.  You  know  the 
old  argument:  “It  might  be  a 
•plant.’  ” 

However,  because  one  para¬ 
graph  raises  a  question  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  craft-at-large  we  are 
going  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  rules  whether  the  letter  is  a 
“plant”  or  not.  Here’s  the  para¬ 
graph  : 

“During  those  seven  weeks,  a 
good  part  of  which  I’ve  spent  on 
a  picket  line,  I’ve  listened  to  a 
lot  of  comment.  And  one  of  the 
most  alarming,  and  most  com¬ 
mon,  statements  is  one  which 
goes  something  like  this:  ‘When 
this  strike  is  over  we’ll  have  to 
give  the  boys  in  the  UAW  (or 
the  TWU  or  the  Steelworkers) 
a  break.’  Why?  Because  they 
supported  us — vocally  for  the 
most  part,  financially  to  some 
degree.  Not  because  we  think 
their  cause  always  will  be  right. 
And  when  that  happens,  is  the 
press  going  to  be  fair  and  free 
and  unrestricted?  Of  course,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  top  men 
of  the  paper  set  the  policy.  I 
think  to  any  working  news¬ 
paperman  that  argument  is  spe¬ 
cious.  Anybody  knows  that  a 
reporter,  a  slot  man,  can  slant 
the  news  if  he  really  wants  to.” 

No  one  could  object  to  a 
newsman  aiding  members  of 
another  union  with  his  own 
money,  time  and  effort.  As  long 
as  it  doesn’t  involve  the  news¬ 
paper  for  which  he  works  it  is 
his  own  business. 

We’ve  heard  charges  that 
union  newsmen  have  slanted 
labor  news  to  favor  this  or  that 
group  but  we’ve  never  seen  any 


A.  R.  Ford  Gets 
University  Post 

London,  Ont. — Arthur  R.  Ford, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  London 
Free  Press  and  one  of  Canada's 
best-known  editors,  has  been 
named  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Hon.  G.  Howard 
Ferguson. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  since  1928, 
active  in  many  branches  of  uni¬ 
versity  affairs.  He  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  establishment  a 
year  ago  of  the  universi^’s 
school  of  journalism.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Foundation. 


substantiation.  To  the  contrary, 
we’ve  heard  it  said  that  guilds- 
men  lean  over  backward  in  their 
effort  to  be  fair  and  impartial 
in  handling  labor  news  because 
of  the  danger  of  such  charges 
being  made. 

We  hope  that  will  continue  to 
be  the  case. 

No  one  reporter  or  deskman 
could  repeatedly  slant  news 
stories  in  this  way  and  get  away 
with  it.  But  the  suggestion  is 
Insidious  and  guild  leaders  for 
the  protection  of  their  members 
and  their  union  ought  to  con¬ 
duct  their  own  educational  cam¬ 
paign  against  any  possible  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  an  idea. 
Judging  from  the  letter,  some¬ 
one  is  thinking  about  it. 

•  *  • 

STUDENTS  in  a  beginners’  re¬ 
porting  class  at  the  University 
of  Tulsa  wanted  to  “find  out  for 
themselves”  when  they  reached 
the  subject  of  reader  confidence, 
and  now  they  feel  much  better 
about  the  entire  situation.  Al¬ 
though  newspapers  in  general 
could  improve  their  public  re¬ 
lations,  the  over  all  picture  is 
not  so  gloomy  as  many  critics 
of  the  press  would  make  a 
potential  journalist  think. 

Ten  students  each  interviewed 
ten  newspaper  readers  on  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  American  press  a 
free  press? 

2.  Do  you  believe  your  news¬ 
paper  is  fair  in  its  treatment  of 
(he  news? 

3.  Do  you  place  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  newspaper? 

4.  Do  you  rely  more  upon 
new.snaper  or  radio  for  your 
news? 

’The  question  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  included  in  the 
brief  survey  because  of  a  recent 
radio  discussion  program,  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
which  Indicated  almost  unani¬ 
mously  through  its  studio  audi¬ 
ence  response  that  this  country’s 
press  is  not  free.  This  column 
pointed  out  that  the  discu.ssion 
topic  had  been  announced  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  that  the  program 
drew  a  critical  audience  of  ber- 
sons  who  had  axes  to  grind, 
while  those  who  had  faith  in 
America’s  free  press  were  giv¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Tulsa’s  embryo  journalists 
wanted  some  figures  to  back  up 
our  contention. 

Because  a  newspaper’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy  and  fairness  is 
important  in  building  and  main¬ 
taining  reader  confidence,  the 
class  felt  that  ’Tulsa  newspaper 
readers  should  be  sampl^  on 
questions  2  and  3. 

Radio’s  rapid  strides  in  news 
coverage,  considerably  hastened 
bv  the  events  leading  to  World 
War  II  in  the  late  1930’s  and 
emphasized  by  skilled  coverage 
after  our  country’s  entry  Into 
the  conflict,  made  question  4 
seem  relevant. 

What  were  the  findings  in  this 
survey?  Here  are  the  tabula¬ 
tions — 


U 


(1)  Is  the  American  press  a 
free  press? 

Yes:  60 
No:  21 
Qualified:  19 

(2)  Do  your  believe  your 
newspaper  is  fair  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news? 

Yes:  46 
No:  26 
Qualified:  23 

(3)  Do  you  place  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  newspaper? 

Yes:  57 
No:  26 
Qualified:  12 

(4)  Do  you  rely  more  upon 
newspaper  or  radio  for  your 
news? 

Newspaper:  41 
Radio:  36 
Both:  16 

News  magazines:  2 

Our  thanks  to  Harry  E.  Heath, 
Jr.,  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Tulsa,  whose  class  undertook 
this  survey.  It’s  not  very  con¬ 
clusive  but  we’re  proud  that  it 
was  motivated  by  “Shop  Talk” 
and  happy  that  its  findings  sub¬ 
stantiated  what  we’ve  said  many 
times:  a  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  believe  their  press 
is  free  and  that  it  is  fair  and 
accurate. 

■ 

Christ's  Story  Retold 

The  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press  played  its  big  story  of  the 
season  with  a  full  front  page 
spread  the  Saturday  before 
Christmas — a  “news  map  of  the 
greatest  event  of  all  time,”  a 
map  of  Palestine  with  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  other  scenes  of  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ  annotated. 
The  Daily  Press’  usual  news 
front  page  was  in  page  three 
position. 

■ 

Restricts  Ad  Sizes 

Temporary  limitations  on  the 
size  of  advertising  published  in 
the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  -  Reporter  have  been 
effected  by  the  publisher  in  an 
effort  to  meet  a  shortage  of 
newsprint.  Under  the  plan  the 
size  of  advertisements  will  be 
limited  to  actual  contract  min¬ 
ima. 


Herald  Tribune  to  5c 

Beginning  Dec.  30,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  increased 
its  daily  price  from  3c  to  5c  a 
copy  and  Sunday  from  10c  to 
15c.  New  York  evening  papers 
went  to  5c  a  copy  months  ago, 
but  AMs  have  held  to  3c 
(standard)  and  2c  (tabloid). 


No  Night  For  Gutter 

The  New  York  Daily  News 


carried  this  weather  story 
Dec.  31:  “The  Weather  Bureau 
says  it  will  be  clear  and  be¬ 
low  freezing,  very  cold,  and 
no  night  to  be  lying  in  a 
gutter." 

Democrat  Sold 
In  Waterbury 
To  Opposition 

Waterbury,  Conn. — The  Water¬ 
bury  Democrat  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  Dec.  29,  with  its  neswpaper 
assets  and  good  will  becoming 
the  property  of  the  American- 
Republican,  Inc. 

Sale  of  the  Evening  Demo¬ 
crat  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and  the 
Waterbury  American  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jointly  by  the  two 
managements  shortly  before  the 
last  copies  of  the  Democrat 
rolled  off  the  press. 

The  65-year-old  Democrat  said 
in  a  front  page  statement  signed 
by  its  editor  and  publisher.  E. 
Vincent  Maloney: 

“It  is  with  regret  that  the 
management  of  the  Democrat 
announces  that  publication  of 
this  newspaner  ends  with  today’s 
issue.  Unsettled  conditions  at 
the  present  time  and  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  improved  conditions  in 
the  future  have  prompted  the 
management  to  sell  the  Demo-  i 
crat  to  the  Waterbury  American- 
Republican,  Inc.,  which  transac¬ 
tion  has  now  been  completed. 

“Since  1940,  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print.  the  basic  commodity  used 
in  publishing,  has  risen  from 
$50  to  $85.  Similar  increases 
have  come  in  the  cost  of  metal, 
ink,  matrices  and  in  expense  of  I 

maintaining  feature  and  news 
standards  in  a  highly  competi-  I 

tive  field.  Since  1940,  our  pay-  I 

roll  has  likewise  increased 
more  than  50%.  The  prospect 
of  still  further  increases  cannot  j 

be  ignored.”  j 

The  sale  announcement  said 
that  the  transaction  covered  only 
the  printing  equipment  and 
good  will  of  the  Democrat  and 
did  not  include  the  paper’s  five-  ^ 

story  home.  * 

The  Democrat  was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1881  and  had  been 
published  as  a  daily  since  1887. 

It  was  established  by  Maloney’s 
brother,  Cornelius. 

E.  Vincent  Maloney  became 
editor  and  publisher  in  1914. 


When  the  Farmer  Wants  to  Know 

This  nation  is  approximately  80%  urban 
and  there  are  6,437,000  farms.  Newspa¬ 
pers  runnina  the  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  feature.  And 
that  rural  readers  have  many  questions 
to  ask,  the  majority  of  them  by  no  means 
easy  to  answer.  And  such  newspapers 
make  lasting  friends  as  the  steady  fiew  of 
queries  is  iependaWy_met^__ 

The  Portland  Orte^man  ( 

S-23»jStd>  ham  foinod  tha  long  M»t  of 
daily  neieepupers  eenfracffng  for  ins 
Haskin  Ssrvies. 
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EVER  BEEN  TO 


Chaugogagogmanchaugagogchaubunagungamaug? 


No,  it’s  not  a  gag.  That  40-letter  word  is  the  full  name 
of  a  lovely  lake  at  Webster,  Mass.  Local  folks  call  it 
Lake  Chauhunagungainaug  for  short. 

It's  an  Indian  word,  of  course.  And  it  proves  that 
Indians  were  wise  in  more  ways  than  just  pinning 
picturesque  names  on  picturesque  scenery.  When  trans¬ 
lated,  Chaugo  .  .  .  etc.  means,  "You  fish  on  your  side, 
I  fish  on  my  side,  nobody  fish  in  middle." 

That,  we  think,  is  sound  policy  for  American  govern¬ 
ment  and  American  business  in  this  post-war  period.  If 
each  will  fish  its  own  side  of  the  lake,  there’ll  be  less 
friction  and  more  fish  for  everybody. 

Let  government  regulate  and  business  operate  the 
nation’s  industries.  That  helps  keep  both  groups  in 
balance.  But  when  government  tries  to  take  over,  as 
America  has  painfully  learned,  the  result  is  confusion 


•  Uifen  to  tho  How  Elactric  Hour  -  tho  HOUR  OF  CHARM. 
ivory  Sunday  attornoon,  4:30.  EST,  ovar  CIS  Nafwork. 


and  conflict,  with  lower  production  and  higher  costs. 
Yet  even  this  is  not  the  greatest  danger. 

If  government  runs  both  the  political  and  business 
machinery,  then  the  people  have  no  appeal  against 
political  or  economic  injustice.  For  government  is  both 
judge  and  jury.  This  combined  control  of  politics  and 
business  is  the  basic  feature  of  nazism,  fascism,  socialism 
and  communism. 

Again,  when  government  goes  into  business,  it  does 
not  pay  the  taxes  that  business  pays.  Who  makes  up 
those  taxes?  You  do.  You  and  every  other  taxpayer. 

As  a  citizen,  as  a  consumer,  you  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  that  government  and  business  fish  on  their  own 
sides  of  the  lake.  Then  you  u'on‘’t  giet  cau^t  in  the  middle! 

America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

it  Namos  on  roqunt  from  this  mogaiino. 


and  Ai 


Capital  Americas,  the  E 

Paso  market  is  covered  exclusivel 


by  two  good  newspapers 


El  PASO  is  right  in  the  exact  spot  of  the  rich 
Rio  Grande  valley,  where  you’d  logically  expect 
a  “gateway  to  Mexico.”  More  than  400  miles 
from  any  other  city  of  equal  size,  it’s  a  natural 
air  capital  for  traffic  between  the  Americas.  And 
the  above-average  income  of  its  residents  is 
solidly  based  on  cattle  ($150  million  annually), 
copper  ($70  million)  and  cotton  ($37  million). 

This  vital  market  is  covered  completely  and 
economically  through  use  of  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  newspapers.  ONE  LOW  RATE  buys  BOTH. 
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